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'' v^NATIVE 

Spirituality 

We  are  as  much  alive 
as  we  keep  the  earth  alive 

Chief  Dau  George 


Buddhism 

Treat  not  others  in  ways 
, thary^~youirself  would 
find  hurtful 

Udana-Va^a  5.18 

[-:f; 


Confucianism 

One  word  which  sums  up  the 
basis  of  all  good  conduct... 

loving  kindness. 
Do  not  do  to 
others  what 
ypu  do  not 
want  done 
ijo  yourself 

/'  Confucius, 

. Analects  15.23 

y 


Baha’i  Faith 

Lay  not  on  any  soul  a load 
that  you  would  not  wish  to 
be  laid  upon  you,  and 
desire  not  for 
anyone  the 
things  you 
would  not 
desire  for 
yourself 

Dahn'u'llah, 

Gleanings 


>u,  and 
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Hinduism 

This  is  the  sum  of  duty: 
do  not  do  toothers  What.would 
cause  pain  if  done  to  you 

Mahabharata  5:1517 
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Islam 


Jainism 

One  should  treat  all 
creatures  in  the  world 
as  one  would  like 
to  be  treated 

Mnhavira,  Subakritanga 


Zoroastrianism 

Do  not  do  unto  others 
whatever  is  injurious 
to  yourself 

Shayast-na-Shayast  13.29 


Taoism 

Regard  your  neighbour’s  gain 
as  your  own  gain,  and  your 
neighbour’s  loss  as  your  own  loss 

T'ai  SbrngKain  Ying  P'ien,  213-218 


SiionsM 

I am  a stran^r  to  no  one; 
and  no  one  is  a stranger 
to  me.  Indeed,  I am 
a h-iend  to  all 

Guru  Granth  Sahib,  pg.  1299 


\ CHRisTiANrry 

' In  everything,  do  to  others 
as  you  would  have  them 
I do  to  you;  for  this  is  the 
law  and  the  prophets 

Jesus,  Matthew  7:12 

Unitarianism 

affirm  and.promote  respect 
for  the  interdependent 
web  of  all  existence 
of  which  we  are  a part 

Unitarian  principle 


Not  one  of~yotL.truly  believes 
until  you  wish  for  others  what 
you  wish  for  yourself 

The  Prophet  MuhammadfHudUh 


What  is  hateful  to  you, 
do  not  do  to  your  neighbour. 
This  is  the  whole  Torah; 
all  the  rest  is  commentary 

mild,  Talmud,  Shabbat  31a 
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Dear  partner  in  mission. 
You  walk  with  Scarboro 
missioners  as  we  witness  to 
the  Gospel  overseas  and  in 
Canada.  Please  remember 
us  with  your  prayers  and 
financial  support  so  that  we 
may  continue  the  vital  work 
of  mission.  Thank  you! 
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GUEST  EDITORIAL 


Interfaith  dialogue... 

A golden  conversation 


By  Fr.  Damian  MacPherson,  S.A. 


The  Second  Vatican  Council 
(1962-65)  will  forever  be 
remembered  for  its  sweeping 
changes  to  the  life  and  practice  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  While  affirm- 
ing the  essentials  of  the  faith,  the 
Council  took  serious  note  of  areas 
where  change  needed  to  be  intro- 
duced for  the  good  of  the  Church 
and  the  world. 

This  year,  the  Church  celebrates 
the  40th  anniversary  of  two  land- 
mark documents  produced  by  the 
Council.  Both  documents  signal  a 
new  openness  towards  the  great 
religions  of  the  world. 

Nostra  Aetate  (Declaration  on  the 
Relation  of  the  Church  to 
Non-Christian  Religions),  and 
Dignitatis  Humanae  (Declaration  on 
Religious  Freedom),  opened  new 
and  challenging  pathways  of 
respect  for  and  dialogue  with 
other  world  religions.  To  show  the 
significance  of  its  decisions,  the 
Vatican  changed  and  upgraded 
the  Secretariat  for  Non-Christians 
to  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Inter- 
religious Dialogue.  With  this  new 
title  came  a renewed  mandate: 

"The  Council's  concern  is  to  see 
that  dialogue  with  the  followers  of 
other  religions  is  conducted  in  a 
suitable  way  and  to  foster  various 
forms  of  contact  with  them.  It 
encourages  appropriate  studies 
and  meetings  with  the  purpose  of 
building  mutual  knowledge  and 
esteem  and,  by  working  together 
with  others,  promoting  human 
dignity  and  spiritual  and  moral 
values." 

The  Pontifical  Council  for  Inter- 
religious Dialogue  has  published  a 
collection  of  statements  by  Paul  VI, 


John  Paul  I,  and  John  Paul  II  docu- 
menting the  Church's  commitment 
to  dialogue.  Entitled  "Interreligious 
Dialogue:  The  Official  Teaching  of 
the  Catholic  Church  (1963-1995)", 
the  book  lists  89  instances  in  which 
Pope  Paul  VI  dealt  with  interreli- 
gious concerns.  For  example,  in 
1964,  Paul  VI  made  the  first-ever 
papal  visit  to  Israel.  That  same 
year,  he  issued  Ecclesiam  Suam 
(Paths  of  the  Church),  the  first 
encyclical  in  history  to  promote 
interfaith  dialogue. 

Under  the  entry  for  Pope  John 
Paul  II,  the  book  lists  560  instances 
of  interfaith  activity  up  to  the  year 
1995.  Today,  there  may  be  as  many 
as  2,000  instances  demonstrating 
John  Paul  IPs  commitment  to 
universal  fraternity  among  the 
world's  religions. 

At  a synagogue  in  Rome,  Pope 
John  Paul  II  addressed  the  Jewish 
community,  stating:  "the  Church  of 
Christ  discovers  her  'bond'  with 
Judaism  by  searching  into  her  own 
mystery.  With  Judaism,  therefore, 
we  have  a relationship,  which  we 
do  not  have  with  any  other  reli- 
gion. You  are  our  dearly  beloved 
brothers  and,  in  a certain  way,  it 
could  be  said  that  you  are  our  elder 
brothers." 

During  a visit  to  the  Sudan,  the 
Pope  said  to  the  Muslim  commu- 
nity: "I  cannot  fail  to  emphasize 
once  more  the  Catholic  Church's 
high  regard  for  the  followers  of 
Islam.  Sudanese  Catholics  recog- 
nize that  their  Muslim  neighbours 
prize  the  moral  life,  and  worship 
the  one  God,  Almighty  and  merci- 
ful— especially  through  prayer, 
almsgiving  and  fasting.  They 


appreciate  the  fact  that  you  revere 
Jesus  and  his  mother  Mary." 

To  the  world's  Buddhists  and 
Shintoists,  John  Paul  II  states:  "the 
Catholic  Church  expresses  her 
esteem  for  your  religions  and  for 
your  high  spiritual  values,  such  as 
purity,  detachment  of  heart,  love 
for  the  beauty  of  nature,  and 
benevolence  and  compassion  for 
everything  that  lives." 

Interfaith  dialogue  has  been  a 
hallmark  of  John  Paul  IPs  pontifi- 
cate. Today,  more  than  at  any  other 
time  in  history,  both  Christians  and 
non-Christians  alike  share  a deep- 
ening and  growing  sense  of 
urgency  for  the  importance  of 
interreligious  dialogue  and  mutual 
respect  among  world  religions. 

Within  Canada  and  possibly 
throughout  North  America,  Scar- 
boro  Missions  has  been  second  to 
none  in  championing  the  cause  of 
interreligious  dialogue.  Their 
initiatives  are  at  the  forefront  of 
interfaith  activity.  Given  their 
commitment  of  time,  talent  and 
resources,  they  are  implementing, 
in  spirit  and  in  fact,  the  Catholic 
Church's  commitment  to  dialogue. 

Around  the  world,  people  of  all 
faiths  are  using  the  Scarboro 
Missions  Golden  Rule  poster  to 
engage  in  this  "golden"  conversa- 
tion. Thus  the  poster,  which 
presents  the  Golden  Rule  in  13 
faith  traditions,  is  an  apt  choice  for 
the  cover  of  this  special  magazine 
edition.  Gold  indeed.  Gold 
indeed.oo 

Fr.  Damian  MacPherson  is  a Fran- 
ciscan Friar  of  the  Atonement  and 
director  for  Ecumenical  and  Interfaith 
Affairs  for  the  Archdiocese  of  Toronto. 
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Fr.  Ray  O'Toole  (left),  then  coordinator  of  the  Scarboro  Missions  Interfaith  Desk,  describes  Scarboro's  many  interfaith 
activities  such  as  co-sponsoring  this  day  of  dialogue  at  Regis  College.  Other  activities  include  doing  world  religion  retreat 
days  for  high  school  students  and  organizing  multifaith  events  at  houses  of  worship  of  numerous  faiths. 

Other  faith  representatives  at  the  Regis  College  event  joined  in  the  storytelling.  Toronto,  2002. 

Toward  a Christian  understanding 

of  world  religions 

Exploring  the  difficult  questions  during  a day  of  dialogue  at 
Regis  College,  a Jesuit  theological  college  at  the  University  of  Toronto 


The  religious  face  of  this 
planet  is  changing.  At  a 
dramatic  pace,  more  and 
more  regions  of  the  world  are 
becoming  environments  of  multi- 
culture and  multi-faith.  At  the 
root  of  this  phenomenon  are 
international  patterns  of  immi- 
gration. Throughout  the  past  100 
years,  the  profound  and  world- 
wide movement  of  peoples  has 
provoked  a meeting  of  cultures 
and  religions  that  is  new  to 
history. 

This  historic  encounter  is 
accompanied  by  another  remark- 
able phenomenon — the  interfaith 
dialogue  movement.  Today,  the 
great  faiths  of  the  world  are  talk- 
ing to  one  another  in  a fashion 
that  is  new,  exciting  and  chal- 
lenging. And  Christianity  has 
joined  the  conversation. 

In  the  last  four  decades. 
Catholics  and  Protestants  world- 
wide have  been  rethinking  their 


attitude  towards  non-Christian 
religions.  And  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  is  now  seen  as  a water- 
shed event  in  this  new  openness 
toward  Jews,  Muslims, 

Buddhists,  Hindus,  Native 
Peoples,  Sikhs  and  others. 

Indeed,  the  Church  has  come  to 
recognize  and  respect  the  pres- 
ence of  grace,  truth  and  holiness 
in  other  religions. 

But  how  are  Christians  to  deal 
with  the  many  theological  and 
practical  dilemmas  presented  by 
this  interfaith  conversation?  How, 
for  example,  is  one  to  understand 
the  relationship  between  Chris- 
tianity and  other  religions?  How 
can  Christians  maintain  their 
belief  in  the  uniqueness  of  Christ 
and  the  Christian  revelation  and 
yet  be  blessed  by  the  gifts,  reli- 
gious experience  and  teachings  of 
other  traditions?  Can  Christians 
understand  Christ  in  a way  that 
values  other  religions  and  God's 


work  in  them?  Can  Christians 
proclaim  salvation  in  Jesus  Christ 
in  a way  that  respects  and  values 
the  convictions  and  gifts  of  those 
whose  faith  is  different? 

Scarboro  Missions  has  been 
struggling  with  these  difficult 
questions  for  some  years  now, 
prompted  by  its  missioners  lived 
experience  among  peoples  of 
other  lands  and  faiths.  The  Scar- 
boro Missions  Interfaith  Desk, 
established  in  1996,  is  a concrete 
manifestation  of  the  organiza- 
tion's commitment  to  interfaith 
dialogue  in  North  America  and 
worldwide. 

A new  field  of  theology 

Today,  a new  field  of  Christian 
theology — the  theology  of  interreli- 
gious dialogue — is  emerging  to 
investigate  questions  arising  from 
the  Christian  conversation  with 
other  world  religions.  Alongside 
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"'Although  the  religions  oe  the  world  are 

APPLES  AND  ORANGES  AND  ARE  MORE  DIFFERENT 
THAN  THEY  ARE  ALIKE,  STILL  THERE  IS  A QUALITY  OF 

"fruitfulness"  that  characterizes  them  all  and 

OUT  OF  WHICH  A "COMMON  GROUND'  FOR  SHARED 
CONVERSATION  CAN  BE  ESTABLISHED." 

Paul  Knitter,  Roman  Catholic  dialogue  theologian 


Participants  at  the  Regis  College  event,  L-R:  Howard  Bernstein  (Judaism); 
Nancy  Dinnigan-Prashad  (Baha'i);  Kelsang  Rabgye  (Buddhism);  Jesuit  Father 
Joseph  Schnerr,  President  of  Regis  College. 
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Jesuit  Father  Ovey  Mohammed, 
on  the  faculty  of  Regis  College, 
shares  a reflection  during  the 
day  of  dialogue.  Fr.  Mohammed, 
a gifted  dialogue  theologian, 
contributes  to  the  field  of 
Christian  dialogue  theology  in 
Canada. 


this  new  development  is  the 
evolution  of  a new  creature — the 
dialogue  theologian.  Around  the 
world,  a number  of  theologians 
are  breaking  ground  in  this  new 
realm  of  theology.  One  of  these  is 
Jesuit  Father  Ovey  Mohammed 
on  the  faculty  of  Regis  College,  a 
Jesuit  theological  college  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

In  the  fall  of  2002,  Scarboro 
Missions  teamed  up  with  the 
teaching  staff  of  Regis  College  to 
probe  some  of  the  questions  aris- 
ing from  this  interfaith  conversa- 
tion. 

The  presence  of  representatives 
of  six  faith  groups — ^Judaism, 
Unitarianism,  Hinduism, 
Buddhism,  Islam  and  the  Baha'i 
Faith — enriched  the  day-long 
seminar. 

Interfaith  storytelling  took  up  a 
good  portion  of  the  day.  Members 
of  the  Scarboro  Missions  Inter- 
faith Desk  shared  details  of  three 


Scarboro  interfaith  projects: 

• The  armual  rural  interfaith 
retreat 

• World  religions  retreat 
days  for  high  school  students 

• Visits  to  houses  of 
worship  of  various  faiths. 

The  various  faith  representa- 
tives, all  of  whom  have  been 
involved  in  these  Scarboro 
projects,  contributed  to  the  story- 
telling with  their  own  experiences 
of  dialogue. 

In  the  closing  plenary,  the 
group  recognized  that  the  day's 
learnings  helped  to  break  some 
ground  in  moving  toward  a 
Christian  understanding  of  world 
religions.  However,  all  agreed 
that  theological  discussion  and 
thought  in  the  field  of  interfaith 
dialogue  is  vital  and  ongoing  in 
an  increasingly  multifaith  and 
multicultural  world.oo 
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Jesus  and  other  world  religions 

A BIBLICAL  APPROACH  TO  INTERFAITH  DIALOGUE 


How  did  Jesus  view  people 
of  other  faiths?  How  did 
Jesus  relate  to  people  of 
other  religions?  Did  Jesus  value 
the  teachings  and  practices  of 
other  faiths? 

Generally  speaking,  these  are 
not  questions  that  Christians  have 
bothered  to  wrestle  with  through- 
out Church  history.  But  the  20th 
century  witnessed  a profound 
shift  in  this  regard.  The  growing 
international  situation  of  reli- 
gious pluralism  combined  with 
dramatic  advances  in  biblical 
scholarship  have  pushed  the 
envelope. 


One  of  the  themes  of 
THE  Bible  is  that  God 
IS  A God  of  universal 
SALVATION — God's  love 
AND  God's  covenant 
EXTENDS  TO  ALL 
HUMANITY. 


Throughout  the  world,  more 
and  more  Christians  are  now 
studying  the  New  Testament 
with  these  burning  questions  in 
mind. 

The  question  of  Jesus  and 
other  faiths  inspired  Scarboro 
Missions  to  convene  two  bible 
study  sessions  last  spring.  These 
gatherings  attracted  Protestants 
and  Catholics  from  all  over 
Toronto.  Participants  studied  the 


Photos  this  page: 
Protestants  and 
Catholics  from  across 
Toronto  wrestle  with 
New  Testament  texts  in 
which  Jesus  relates  to 
persons  of  other  faiths. 
Scarboro  Missions  con- 
vened two  bible  study 
sessions  at  its  central- 
house  in  Toronto  to 
examine  Jesus'  view  of 
other  faiths. 
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New  Testament  in  small  groups, 
each  working  with  a different  text 
in  which  Jesus  related  to  a person 
of  another  religion.  After  much 
wrestling  with  the  biblical  texts, 
each  group  shared  its  learnings 
and  insights  with  the  larger 
plenary.  Consistent  themes 
emerged. 

One  of  the  themes  of  the  Bible 
is  that  God  is  a God  of  universal 
salvation — God's  love  and  God's 
covenant  extends  to  all  humanity. 
We  find  this  theme  in  both  the 
Hebrew  scriptures  and  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus. 

Jesus  was  aware  of  having 
been  sent  to  the  Jews:  "I  was  sent 
only  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house 
of  Israel"  (Matthew  15:24).  But  on 
occasion  he  crossed  the  bound- 
aries of  race,  culture  and  religion. 

On  several  occasions  in  the 
New  Testament,  Jesus  affirmed 
the  faith  of  individuals  who  were 
not  Jews.  He  even  presented  non- 
Jews  (pagans)  as  models  of  faith; 
for  example,  the  Canaanite  (Syro- 
Phoenician)  woman  whose 
daughter  he  healed  (Matthew 
15:21-28).  Jesus  was  so  amazed  by 
the  faith  of  the  Roman  centurion 
that  he  remarked,  "Truly,  I tell 
you,  nowhere  in  Israel  have  I 
found  such  faith"  (Matthew  8:10). 

The  parable  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  (Luke  10:29-37) 
contains  a challenging  interfaith 
message.  The  Samaritans  were 
not  Jews.  Indeed,  there  was  much 
animosity  between  the  two 
groups.  The  Jews  of  New  Testa- 
ment times  viewed  the  Samari- 
tans and  their  religion  as  inferior. 

But,  as  was  his  custom,  Jesus 


Emergency  relief  for  tsunami  victims 

In  the  name  of  all  our  benefactors,  Scarboro  Missions  has 
sent  a donation  of  $100,000  to  the  Canadian  Catholic  Organi- 
zation for  Development  and  Peace  in  collaboration  with  the 
appeal  from  Most  Rev.  Brendan  M.  O'Brien,  Archbishop  of 
St.  John's  and  President  of  the  Canadian  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops. 

Development  and  Peace  is  collecting  funds  during  this 
emergency  appeal  and  in  the  months  and  years  ahead  for 
relief  and  reconstruction  efforts  for  the  victims  of  the 
tsunami  in  Southeast  Asia. 

We  are  most  grateful  for  the  generosity  of  our  benefactors 
and  we  remember  you  daily  in  our  prayer. 

Scarboro  Missions  Leadership  Team 


"For  I was  hungry  and  you  gave  me  food,  I was  thirsty  and 
you  gave  me  something  to  drink,  I was  a stranger  and  you 
welcomed  me,  I was  naked  and  you  gave  me  clothing,  I was 
sick  and  you  took  care  of  me...  just  as  you  did  it  to  one  of  the 
least  of  these. ..you  did  it  to  me"  (Matthew  25:35-40). 


Editor's  note:  The  Scarboro  Missions  Interfaith  Desk  has 
responded  to  the  tsunami  disaster  in  a number  of  ways.  We  have 
received  numerous  phone  calls  from  people  looking  for  repre- 
sentatives from  various  faiths  for  the  many  multifaith  memorial 
services  being  held  in  Toronto.  We  have  spoken  at  some  of  these 
events  and  have  played  a key  role  in  organizing  one  of  these 
events  at  a Hindu  temple.  As  well,  Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  David 
Warren  of  the  Interfaith  Desk  was  interviewed  for  CBC  TV  (The 
National)  while  taking  part  in  a recent  interfaith  prayer  service 
and  relief  effort  for  the  tsunami  victims. 


used  an  anecdote  to  challenge  the 
conventional  wisdom.  In  the 
parable,  it  is  the  Samaritan — the 
outsider — who  proves  faithful, 
not  the  two  religiously  observant 
individuals  who  belong  to  Jesus' 
own  faith  group.  The  moral  of  the 
story  is  clear:  God's  love  is 
universal — it  is  not  restricted  to 
any  specific  group,  race,  culture 
or  religion. 

When  Jesus  sat  by  the  Samari- 
tan woman  at  the  well  and  even 
spent  two  days  in  her  village 


(John  4),  he  was  breaking  a 
taboo — ^Jews  were  forbidden  to 
have  contact  with  the  despised 
Samaritans. 

During  Lent  of  this  year,  Scar- 
boro Missions  will  collaborate 
with  the  Christian  ministerial 
association  of  the  Scarborough 
region  of  Toronto  in  sponsoring 
six  bible  studies.  These  sessions 
will  focus  again  on  Jesus'  view  of 
other  faiths  and  members  of  all 
Christian  denominations  in  the 
region  are  welcome. oo 
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Interfaith  in  Winnipeg 

Catholic  multifaith  activist  helps  interfaith  dialogue  to  beossom 

AT  THE  PARISH  EEVEL  IN  WESTERN  CANADA 


Archbishop  of  Winnipeg,  Rt.  Rev.  James  Weisgerber,  at  the  annual  multifaith 
prayer  service  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  Church  where  he  gave  the 
keynote  address.  Winnipeg,  2001. 


''We  learn  so  much  about  God  from  one 

ANOTHER,  LISTENING  TO  EACH  OTHER, 
BEING  IN  DIALOGUE  WITH  EACH  OTHER." 

Pope  John  Paul  II,  "Communion  of  The  Many  Faiths" 


///^  od  cannot  be  con- 
■ tained  or  controlled 
in  one  faith  tradi- 
tion...even  if  we  were  able  to 
gather  all  our  knowledge  of  God 
together  from  all  the  world's  faith 
traditions,  still  we  would  not  be 
able  to  contain  or  control  the 
reality  of  God." 

So  said  Archbishop  of  Win- 
nipeg James  Weisgerber  in  his 
keynote  address  at  a multifaith 
prayer  service  at  a Wirmipeg 
parish. 

In  tune  with  the  Catholic 
Church's  new  opermess  to  other 
faiths.  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual 
Help  Church  in  Wirmipeg  has 
become  a place  of  welcome  to 
Buddhists,  Jews,  Hindus,  Protes- 
tant Christians,  Unitarians, 
Bahai's,  Muslims,  Native  Peoples 
and  other  of  God's  children. 

The  parish's  armual  multifaith 
prayer  services  are  conducted  in  a 
wonderful  environment  of  hospi- 
tality, fellowship  and  mutual 
respect.  Participants  pray 
together  using  rituals  and  sym- 
bols from  their  many  faith  tradi- 
tions. There  is  song  and  dance, 
chanting  and  meditation,  and  the 
reading  of  scripture. 

Parishioner  Farida 
Lalbiharie  (photo  at 
left)  is  one  of  a num- 
ber of  key  interfaith 
activists  who  have 
caused  interreligious 
dialogue  to  blossom 
in  this  city  in  Western 
Canada. 

Farida's  interfaith 
pilgrimage  began 
decades  ago  in  her 


native  Trinidad  where  she  grew 
up  with  exposure  to  people  of 
numerous  faiths.  Fast  forward  to 
1987  when  she  began  inviting 
people  of  various  faiths  to  her 
home  in  Winnipeg  for  reflection 
and  prayer. 

In  1997,  inspired  by  the  death 
of  Mother  Teresa  who  ministered 
to  the  peoples  of  multifaith  India, 
Farida  decided  to  take  her  inter- 
faith commitment  into  the  public 
realm.  Together  with  her  prayer 
group  at  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual 
Help,  she  initiated  the  parish- 


sponsored  multifaith  prayer  ser- 
vice that  has  become  an  annual 
event.  The  group  consults  with 
the  Scarboro  Missions  Interfaith 
Desk,  which  provides  them  with 
a number  of  interfaith  resources. 
As  well,  Scarboro  missioners 
have  attended  two  of  the  armual 
services. 

Farida  describes  her  commit- 
ment to  interfaith  as  "the  seed 
planted  in  my  childhood.  When  I 
came  to  Canada,  I discovered  this 
wonderful  multicultural  reality 
here.  My  greatest  inspiration 
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On  behalf  of  the  Jewish  community.  Bill  Weismann  accepts  the  Scarboro  Missions 
Golden  Rule  poster  during  an  interfaith  service  at  Shaarey  Zedek  synagogue  in 
Winnipeg.  Multifaith  activist  Farida  Lalbiharie  has  presented  the  poster  to  a 
number  of  faith  communities  in  Winnipeg  including  Native  Peoples,  Sikhs, 
Muslims,  Hindus  and  Buddhists. 


The  annual  multifaith  prayer  service  at  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  parish  brings 
together  many  faith  traditions  in  prayer,  music,  fellowship  and  mutual  respect. 
Right:  Native  and  Hindu  faith  representatives  together  give  a musical 
presentation  at  the  service. 


comes  from  Jesus'  words,  'love 
one  another.'  And  I am  deeply 
moved  by  the  message  of  the 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 
For  me,  Jesus'  instruction  to  'love 
your  neighbour  as  yourself'  is 
also  about  seeing  God  in  other 
faiths  and  cultures.  I'm  so  grate- 
ful that  here  in  Winnipeg,  the 
interfaith  seed  has  blossomed 
into  a garden  filled  with  beautiful 
flowers." 

Speaking  at  the  group's  2001 
prayer  gathering.  Archbishop 
Weisgerber  said,  "Let  us  then 


approach  each  other  humbly  and 
happily  with  our  own  under- 
standing of  the  Divine.  And  rev- 
erently listen  to  and  learn  from 
each  other's  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience, and  be  enriched.  Tonight, 
we  have  seen  so  much  of  the 
beauty  of  God  in  each  other's 

tradition."oo 

Paul  McKenna  staffs  the  Scarboro 
Missions  Interfaith  Desk. 
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The  Muslim-Christian  conversation 

ScARBORO  Missions'  Interfaith  Desk  goes  to  Rome  and  witnesses 

A STUNNING  GLOBAL  PICTURE  OF  MUSLIM-CHRISTIAN  COOPERATION 


Paul  McKenna  (left)  of  the  Scarboro  Missions  Interfaith  Desk  with 
Muslim  and  Catholic  scholars  and  specialists  at  an  international  con- 
ference on  Muslim-Christian  relations.  Rome,  2003. 


I WAS  LEFT  WONDERING  WHY  TODAY'S 
MEDIA  KEEPS  US  IN  THE  DARK  ABOUT 
THIS  GOOD  NEWS  OF  DIALOGUE. 


By  Paul  McKenna 

t is  time  to  uncover  the  best- 
kept  secret  on  the  planet.  All 
over  the  world.  Catholics  at  all 
levels  of  the  Church  are  engaging 
in  creative  dialogue  with  people 
of  other  religions.  And  dialogue 
with  Islam  is  a big  part  of  this 
international  mterfaith  conversa- 
tion. After  13  centuries  of  bad 
history  between  these  two  tradi- 
tions, the  good  news  is  that 
Catholics  and  Muslims  are  now 
in  conversation. 

Did  you  know  that  Muslims 
and  Catholics  together  form  one- 
third  of  the  world's  population, 
and  that  Muslims  and  Christians 
form  almost  one-half?  Did  you 
know  that  Pope  John  Paul  II  has 
forged  dramatic  new  bonds  with 
Muslims  worldwide?  Since  1978, 
he  has  met  with  or  addressed 
Muslim  audiences  more  than  150 
times.  In  1998,  he  supported  the 
creation  of  the  Muslim-Catholic 
Dialogue  Commission.  Estab- 
lished by  Vatican  and  Muslim 
officials,  this  commission  is  the 
first  permanent  official  charmel 
for  discussion  between  the  two 
religions. 

In  2003, 1 attended  an  interna- 
tional conference  in  Rome  on 
Muslim-Christian  dialogue.  The 
gathering  was  sponsored  by 
SEDOS,  a Rome-based  forum  that 
supports  Catholic  religious 
orders  worldwide  in  their  com- 
mitment to  global  mission.  The 
conference  attracted  priests  and 
nuns  from  a multitude  of  reli- 
gious orders;  many  had  lived  or 
worked  in  countries  with  large 
Muslim  populations. 

Gifted  speakers,  Muslim  and 


Catholic,  travelled  from  various 
parts  of  the  world  to  take  part  in 
the  conference.  They  included 
academics,  theologians,  lawyers, 
dialogue  specialists,  doctoral 
students,  human  rights  special- 
ists, international  relations  spe- 
cialists, imams  (Muslim  religious 
leaders)  and  Christian  religious. 
Together,  they  painted  a stunning 
picture  of  global  interreligious 
cooperation. 

Three  of  the  conference  speak- 
ers were  Muslim  young  people 
who  are  also  doctoral  students  in 
Christian  theology  at  Catholic 
universities  in  Rome.  These 
young  people  have  come  from 
other  countries  and  are  living  in 
Christian  communities  in  Rome 
while  completing  their  studies. 

Throughout  the  world,  Mus- 
lims and  Christians  are  engaging 


in  dramatic  new  models  of  con- 
versation and  cooperation  at  the 
levels  of  the  theological,  the  spiri- 
tual, the  interpersonal,  the  grass- 
roots and  the  institutional. 
Together  they  are  cooperating  in 
the  fields  of  social  justice,  lan- 
guage, diplomacy,  culture, 
human  rights,  global  peace  and 
international  relations. 

And  so  the  conference  treated 
me  to  a panorama  of  international 
cooperation  between  the  world's 
two  largest  religions.  What  a 
profound  experience  of  hope  for 
the  future.  I was  left  wondering 
why  today's  media  expends  a 
good  deal  of  ink  informing  us 
only  about  Muslim-Christian 
tensions  around  the  world.  Why 
is  the  media  keeping  us  in  the 
dark  about  the  good  news  of 
Muslim-Christian  cooperation? 
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Whirling  dervishes  (Sufis)  dance 
before  an  audience  of  thousands  of 
conference  participants  at  the  2004 
Parliament  of  World  Religions.  Many 
faith  traditions  prayed,  sang  and  dia- 
logued together  at  this  powerful 
global  interfaith  gathering.  Barcelona. 


This  is  a story  that  speaks  to  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation. 

While  in  Rome  I visited  the 
offices  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for 
Inter-religious  Dialogue,  one  of  the 
Vatican's  chief  instruments  for 
promoting  dialogue  with  other 
faiths  on  an  international  scale. 
Interfaith  conversations  are  blos- 
soming here  at  the  official  level  of 
the  Church.  It  was  encouraging  to 
witness  the  work  and  advances 
taking  place  in  the  areas  of  Bud- 
dhist-Catholic dialogue,  Hindu- 
Catholic  dialogue,  Jewish-Catholic 
dialogue  and  Muslim-Catholic 
dialogue. 

During  my  stay  in  Rome,  I also 
had  ample  opportunity  to  share  the 
interfaith  work  and  vision  of  Scar- 
boro  Missions.  A number  of  people 
informed  me  as  to  how  the  Scar- 
boro  Missions  Golden  Rule  poster 
is  being  used  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  including  Pakistan  and 
Africa  where  incidents  of  Muslim- 
Christian  conflict  continue.oo 

For  information  on  the  Pontifical 
Council  for  Inter-religious  Dialogue, 
go  to:  www.vatican.va/roman_curia/ 
pontifical  _councils/ inter  elg 


BuiMing  an  international  interfaith  movement 

2004  Parliament  of  World  Religions,  Barcelona 

Every  five  years,  the  Parliament  of  World  Religions  gathers  somewhere 
in  the  world.  These  events  have  proven  to  be  the  largest  multifaith 
gatherings  in  history.  Last  July,  9,000  people  of  many  faiths  from  many 
parts  of  the  world  converged  upon  Barcelona,  Spain,  to  dialogue,  sing, 
meditate,  celebrate,  meet  and  rejoice  together. 

Social  justice  was  very  much  a concern  of  this  Parliament  that  dealt 
with  four  pressing  global  issues: 

• supporting  refugees  worldwide 

• eliminating  the  international  debt  owed  by  developing  countries 
• overcoming  religiously-motivated  violence 
• increasing  access  to  clean  water 

The  seven-day  conference  featured  more  than  500  workshops 
dealing  with  all  aspects  of  the  fields  of  religion,  spirituality  and  social 
justice.  Two  members  of  the  Scarboro  Missions  Interfaith  Desk,  along 
with  numerous  other  Canadians,  attended  the  global  interfaith  gathering. 

"The  conference  site  on  the  edge  of  the  Mediterranean  was  a sea  of 
people  in  the  clothing,  voices,  faces  and  colours  of  the  world — the  orange 
robes  of  Buddhist  monks  mingling  with  the  white  gowns  of  the  Sufis — 
all  stopping  to  greet  each  other  in  peace,  smiling,  spontaneously 
hugging,"said  Raheel  Raza,  a Toronto  Muslim  who  collaborates  with 
Scarboro' s Interfaith  Desk.  "As  I looked  around  me,  I was  filled  with 
peace  and  the  wonder  of  being  there." 

The  Parliament  of  World  Religions  is  one  of  a growing  number  of 
international  interfaith  organizations.  These  groups,  which  are  springing 
up  all  over  the  world,  are  committed  to  working  together  on  a global 
scale  because  they  realize  that,  in  the  words  of  Catholic  theologian  Hans 
Kung,  "there  will  be  no  peace  among  the  nations  without  peace  among 
the  religions." 

"People  ask  me,  'Is  there  hope  for  peace?"'  said  Raheel  Raza.  "After 
experiencing  Barcelona,  I say,  'Peace  will  happen  when  we  exchange 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  for  words  of  wisdom.'"oo 

For  summaries  of  the  workshops,  visit  the  website  of  the  Council  for  a 
Parliament  of  World  Religions:  www.cpwr.org.  Scarboro  Missions  and  the 
Encounter  World  Religions  Centre  have  produced  a powerpoint  slide  presenta- 
tion featuring  the  events  of  the  Barcelona  Parliament  of  World  Religions.  To 
view  this  presentation,  contact  J.W.  Windland  at  Tel:  1-888-411-7537,  Ext.  22, 
or  Email:  encounter@worldreligions.ca 
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Encounter  with  Islam 

SCARBORO  MISSIONER  EMBRACES  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  MUSLIM  RELIGION 


Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  David  Warren  wants  to  build 
bridges  with  Islam.  He  has  worked  in  the  Philippines  and 
Guyana,  and  has  done  academic  studies  in  the  field  of 
interreligious  dialogue  and  Christian  mission.  For  the  past 
year  and  a half  he  has  been  studying  Arabic,  and  is  now  at 
the  University  of  Toronto.  Scarboro  Missions  magazine 
interviewed  Fr.  Warren  about  this  new  direction  in  his 
life. 

Scarboro  Missions:  What  drew  you  to  the  study 
of  Islam? 

Fr.  Warren:  I have  always  had  a fascination  with 
other  cultures  and  religions  and  it  is  this  fascination 
that  first  brought  me  to  Scarboro  Missions.  I have 
always  felt  a call  to  reach  out  in  dialogue  to  people  of 
other  faiths.  One  of  the  key  challenges  facing  Chris- 
tianity is  the  relationship  with  Islam.  Christians 
and  Muslims  form  close  to  50  percent  of  the  world's 
population.  The  need  for  mutual  understanding  is 
greater  than  ever. 

Scarboro  Missions:  Why  is  the  study  of  the 
Arabic  language  so  important  in  this  regard? 

Fr.  Warren:  For  Muslims,  the  Qur'an  is  God's 
full,  final  and  definitive  revelation.  Further  to  this, 
Muslims  believe  that  God  (Allah)  dictated  the 
Qur'an  to  the  Prophet  Muhammad  in  Arabic.  So  for 
Islamic  peoples,  Arabic  is  a sacred  language.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  study  Arabic  in  order  to  study  the 
Qur'an  because  translations  are  available.  But  to 
really  understand  the  Qur'anic  texts,  one  must  have 
a knowledge  of  Arabic. 

Scarboro  Missions:  Can  you  share  with  us  your 
experience  of  studying  Arabic? 

Fr.  Warren:  I began  studying  Arabic  with  a 
Muslim  who  gave  me  private  tutoring.  With  the  aid 
of  a dictionary,  I can  now  read  most  of  the  Qur'an. 
But  my  encounter  with  this  Muslim  teacher  has  also 
been  a big  part  of  my  learning — I was  learning  about 
Islam  as  lived  by  a Muslim. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  struck  me  about  my 


Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  David  Warren  holds  the  Qur'an, 
the  sacred  text  of  Islam,  while  standing  in  front  of  a poster 
featuring  the  99  names  of  God  in  Islam.  Fr.  Warren  is  able 
to  read  most  of  the  Qur'an  as  a result  of  his  studies  in 
Arabic.  One  reason  for  taking  this  challenging  academic 
journey  is  his  hope  of  building  bridges  between 
Christianity  and  Islam. 

teacher  was  his  love  for  God  and  his  love  for  the 
Prophet  Muhammad.  He  loves  God  and  the  Prophet 
as  much  as  we  love  God  and  Jesus.  Through  him  I 
have  discovered  that  Islam  is  not  just  about  law — 
Muslims  have  a tremendous  love  for  God.  This  was  a 
revelation  to  me. 

Scarboro  Missions:  What  other  discoveries  have 
you  made  so  far? 

Fr.  Warren:  For  me,  the  most  striking  thing  is  the 
Muslims'  reverence  for  God.  Islam  stresses  the  clear 
distinction  between  God  and  humanity — God  is  the 
Creator  and  we  are  the  creatures.  Accordingly, 
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Muslims  see  self-sufficiency  as  a perennial  illusion, 
a perennial  temptation.  In  recognizing  our  authentic 
humanity,  we  realize  we  are  called  to  a profound 
attitude  of  submission  to  God.  St.  Paul,  likewise, 
talks  about  this  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Letter  to  the 
Romans:  the  disorder  in  the  world  stems  from  our 
basic  failure  to  recognize  ourselves  as  creatures  and 
God  as  Creator. 

Another  thing  I like  about  Islam  is  the  fact  that, 
for  Muslims,  faith  is  public.  We  see  this  in  the 
distinctive  clothing  worn  by  Muslims  and  by  the 
fact  that  they  freely  and  willingly  pray  in  public. 

For  many  people,  religious  practice  is  a private 
affair,  particularly  here  in  the  West.  Not  so  for 
Muslims.  In  Islam,  there  is  a vital  connection 
between  one's  faith  in  God  and  the  shape  of  public 
life.  The  goal  of  the  Prophet  was  to  create  a new 
human  community  in  which  religion  has  a clear  role 
to  play  in  terms  of  public  policy.  That  is  why  one  of 
the  five  pillars  of  Islam  is  the  zakat — the  giving  of 
alms.  The  goal  of  this  particular  discipline  is  to  redis- 
tribute the  wealth  in  society. 

I like  the  stress  that  the  Muslims  put  on  the  Day 
of  Judgement.  We  have  this  doctrine,  of  course,  in 
Christianity,  but  the  Muslims  stress  it  more.  Here, 

I am  not  trying  to  emphasize  any  kind  of  "fire  and 
brimstone"  idea.  I simply  want  to  make  the  point 
that  Muslims  stress  the  fact  that  our  actions  do  have 
consequences. 


Scarboro  Missions:  What  do  you  see  as  the 
current  state  of  Muslim-Christian  relations  in  the 
world? 


Fr.  Warren:  Clearly,  there  is  suspicion  and 
mistrust  on  both  sides.  What  gives  me  hope  is  that 
around  the  planet,  there  are  growing  numbers  of 
Christians  and  Muslims  who  are  committed  to  build- 


Pope John  Paul  II  and  Mufti 
Ahmed  Kaftaro,  Syria's  highest 
religious  leader,  greet  each  other 
during  the  Pope's  visit  to  the 
Great  Umayyad  Mosque  in 
Damascus,  May  2001. 

John  Paul  II  became  the  first 
Pope  ever  to  pray  in  an  Islamic 
house  of  worship. 


ing  bridges  of  understanding. 
For  example,  in  the  Philip- 
pines where  I worked  for  14 
years,  there  has  been  tension 
between  the  two  faith 
groups.  And  sometimes  this 
tension  escalates  into 
violence.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  numerous 
efforts  in  that  country  to  foster  dialogue  and  cooper- 
ation between  Islam  and  Christianity. 

I am  also  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  Scarboro 
Missions  has  initiated  dialogue  with  the  Muslim 
community  here  in  Canada.  Scarboro  Missions'  work 
in  this  field  is  just  one  piece  of  a larger  Canadian 
picture.  For  example,  there  now  exists  a country- 
wide organization  known  as  the  Muslim-Christian 
Liaison  Committee. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a unique  opportunity 
for  Muslim-Christian  dialogue  here  in  North  Ameri- 
ca, particularly  in  the  aftermath  of  9/11.  In  fact,  apart 
from  the  events  of  9 / 1 1,  Muslims  and  Christians  in 
North  America  do  not  have  a history  of  conflict.  This 
situation  has  created  a unique  space  for  dialogue. 
And  there  is  no  reason  why  the  fruits  of  this  dia- 
logue could  not  be  exported  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Finally,  I want  to  recognize  the  efforts  of  Pope 
John  Paul  II  who  has  managed  to  forge  dramatic  new 
bonds  with  Muslims  worldwide. 


Scarboro  Missions:  Could  you  outline  for  us 
some  of  your  personal  goals  in  this  journey  you 
have  chosen? 


Fr.  Warren:  Well,  first,  I want  to  understand  Islam 
better.  Second,  I believe  that  in  studying  Islam,  I will 
come  to  understand  what  is  unique  and  distinctive 
about  my  own  Christian  faith.  However,  it  is  not  just 
a question  of  learning  more  about  my  Christian  faith. 
I believe  that  this  exposure  to  Islam  enables  me  to 
live  out  my  Christian  commitment  in  a fuller  way. 

Third,  I want  to  be  a bridge  between  these  two 
religions,  a resource  person  who  can  interpret  Islam 
to  those  of  my  Christian  faith  and  also  interpret 
Christianity  to  my  Muslim  sisters  and  brothers.oo 
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During  a joyous  day-long  visit  to  the  Islamic  Foundation  mosque  in  Toronto, 
Scarboro  lay  and  priest  missioners  present  their  hosts  with  a gift  of  the  Golden  Rule  poster. 
Scarboro  members  shared  in  prayer,  a meal  and  a tour  of  the  mosque, 
and  there  was  a very  open  sharing  of  information  concerning  Islam. 


The  joy  of  Muslim-Catholic  dialogue 

A DAY  OF  WELCOME  FOR  SCARBORO  MISSIONERS  AT  A TORONTO  MOSQUE 


Together,  Muslims  and 

Catholics  form  one-third  of 
the  world's  population. 

This  statistic  alone  provides 
ample  reason  for  these  two  faith 
traditions  to  be  in  conversation 
with  one  another.  And  the  good 
news  is  that  all  over  the  world 
Muslims  and  Catholics  are  talk- 
ing. 

Scarboro  lay  and  priest 
members  lived  the  reality  of  this 
Muslim-Catholic  encounter  last 
June  when  we  spent  a day  at  the 
Islamic  Foundation  mosque  in  the 
Scarborough  region  of  Toronto. 

Our  first  experience  at  this 
Islamic  house  of  worship  was  a 
taste  of  Muslim  hospitality.  A 
number  of  mosque  officials 
warmly  welcomed  us  and  then 
opened  the  day  with  a Muslim 


prayer  and  a reading  from  the 
Qur'an. 

Our  Muslim  hosts  introduced 
us  to  the  basics  of  Islam  in  an 
animated  question-and-answer 
session.  They  invited  us  to  ask  the 
hard  questions  about  such  things 
as  the  role  of  women  in  Muslim 
society  and  the  meaning  of  jihad. 

Following  lunch,  we  made  our 
way  to  the  worship  area  of  the 
mosque  for  prayer  (salat). 

Muslims  pray  five  times  a day. 

We  attended  the  second  of  these 
daily  prayer  sessions,  which  last 
only  six  or  seven  minutes  and 
contain  passages  from  the 
Qur'an. 

We  spent  the  rest  of  our  day 
touring  what  we  discovered  was 
a very  large  mosque.  The  high- 
light of  the  tour  was  the  school. 


The  Islamic  Foundation  mosque 
is  home  to  a fully-functioning 
school  that  operates  Monday  to 
Friday  providing  instruction  from 
kindergarten  to  Grade  11.  We 
were  invited  into  a number  of 
classrooms  and  chatted  with 
teachers  and  students. 

This  visit  was  an  interesting 
and  exhilarating  experience.  We 
left  the  mosque  filled  with  much 
hope  about  the  future  relation- 
ship between  the  world's  two 
largest  religions. 

And  now  Scarboro  missioners 
can  truly  say  that  we  know 
the  joy  of  Muslim-Catholic 
dialogue.oo 


i 


Vl 
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that  you  yeuneir  would 
find  hurtful 


(laid  upon  you.  and 


loving  kindna 
Do  not  do 
others  wi 


>yeuKclf 


yourself 


Islam 


Taoism 

Regard  your  neighbour’s  gain 
as  your  own  gain,  aitd  your 
lelghbour*:  loss  ns. your  own  loss 

■pJSla^K»A  Yin*  I'lCT.  H.VMH 


until  you  wish  for  othc 
you  wish  for  yourself 


Sikhism 


What  Ishat^Ttb  you, 

<k>  hot  do  to  your  nelghbou 
This  it  the  whole  Torah; 
all  the  rest  is  commentary 


, Indeed,  I 
a friend  t 


CHRisnANrrY 

ra  everything,  do  to  others 
as  you  would  have  them 
do  to  you;  for  this  Is  the 
law  and  the  prophet* 


Jainism 

One  should  treat  all 
creaturrsintheworid 


Zoroastrianism 


llNnARIANISM 

firm  and  promote  respect 


Native 

Spirituaiity 


: keep  the  earth  ; 


The  Golden  Rule 
...a  path  to  peace 


Scarboro  Missions  continues  to  be  inspired  by  the 
courageous  interfaith  initiatives  of  John  Paul  II.  In 
1986,  when  nuclear  tensions  were  at  a height,  the 
Pope  convened  a multifaith  gathering  in  Assisi,  Italy. 
Leaders  of  all  the  world's  religions  converged  upon 
Assisi  on  the  feast  of  St.  Francis  to  pray  for  peace.  On 
that  day  in  1986,  most  of  the  world's  war  zones 
honoured  a 24-hour  ceasefire. 

Some  observers  consider  the  Assisi  gathering  to  be  the 
most  important  multifaith  prayer  service  in  history.  The 
event  has  triggered  interfaith  activity  worldwide  since 
1986.  And  because  the  feast  of  St.  Francis  occurs  in  Octo- 
ber, that  month  has  become  a focus  for  organizing  multi- 
faith gatherings. 

With  this  in  mind,  some  of  the  sons  of  Saint  Francis — 
the  Atonement  and  Conventual  Franciscans  in  Toronto — 
teamed  up  with  Scarboro  Missions  and  the  Archdiocese 
of  Toronto  to  organize  a multifaith  prayer  service  in 
October  of  2003. 

The  organizers  wanted  to  make  a connection  between 
the  Golden  Rule  and  world  peace.  Accordingly,  the  Scar- 
boro Missions  Golden  Rule  poster  became  the  centre- 
piece of  the  prayer  service.  The  poster  features  the 
Golden  Rule  in  13  religions. 

During  the  service,  one  by  one,  representatives  of  the 
13  religions  offered  a prayer  of  peace  from  their  respec- 
tive traditions.  They  then  read  the  Golden  Rule  as  found 
in  their  traditions. 

Finally,  they  attached  a 
pre-cut  section  of  the 
poster  bearing  their 
version  of  the  Golden 
Rule  to  a blank  back- 
ground. Like  doing  a 
jigsaw  puzzle,  they 
recreated  the  poster  to 
its  original  form.  This 
moving  ritual  symbol- 
ized the  forces  of  heal- 
ing, unity  and  reconcil- 
iation in  our  world.<» 


The  Golden  Rule  poster 

Produced  by  Scarboro  Missions,  this  striking  poster 
(actual  size  22"x29")  presents  the  Golden  Rule  in 
13  religions.  Order  from  Broughtons  Religious 
Books  & Gifts.  Tel:  416-690-4777;  Fax:  416-690-5357; 
Email:  sales@bbroughton.com 

Poster  Study  Guide: 

"A  do-it-yourself  Golden  Rule  workshop" 
Download  this  guide  free  of  charge  from  our 
website:  www.scarboromissions.ca 


Hinduism 

This  is  the  sum  of  duty: 
do  not  do  to  others  whi 
cause  pain  IFdoni 


Buddhism 


Confucianism 


Judaism 


At  the  Assisi  multifaith  prayer  service  for  peace  at  Holy  Trinity  Anglican  Church, 
Kelsang  Chogo,  a Buddhist  nun,  lights  a candle  following  her  reading  of  the  Buddhist 
version  of  the  Golden  Rule. 
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The  right  to  religious  freedom 

"Religious  freedom  is  the  cornerstone  of  all  freedoms; 

TO  PREVENT  OTHERS  FROM  FREELY  PROFESSING  THEIR  RELIGION 
IS  TANTAMOUNT  TO  JEOPARDIZING  OUR  OWN.  " Pope  Johfl  Paul  II 


Franciscan  Father  Damian  MacPherson  speaks  at  an  interfaith  event  at 
Scarboro  Missions  focusing  on  religious  freedom.  Toronto. 


A substantial  portion  of  the 

world's  population  lives  in  coun- 
tries where  the  right  to  religious 
freedom  is  restricted  or  prohibited.  In 
fact,  almost  every  religion  is  experienc- 
ing persecution  somewhere  in  the 
world.  At  the  same  time,  almost  every 
religion  is  in  a position  of  power  some- 
where in  the  world  where  it  is  restrict- 
ing the  rights  of  other  religions. 

Accordingly,  there  is  a profound 
connection  between  religious  freedom 
and  interfaith  dialogue — when  a given 
state  upholds  religious  freedom,  it 
simultaneously  validates  all  of  the  vari- 
ous religions  in  that  country.  Indeed,  the 
international  interfaith  movement  is 
very  committed  to  addressing  issues  of 
religious  freedom  and  dialogue. 

The  Scarboro  Missions  Interfaith 
Desk  has  sponsored  events  focused  on 
religious  freedom.  One  such  event  took 
place  at  Scarboro  Missions'  central 
house  and  featured  Franciscan  Father 
Damian  MacPherson,  director  for 
Ecumenical  and  Interfaith  Affairs  for  the 
Archdiocese  of  Toronto. 

Fr.  Damian  first  outlined  the  Church's  some- 
what shameful  history  of  religious  intolerance.  He 
then  proceeded  to  share  the  good  news  of  the 
Second  Vatican  Council,  which  produced  ground- 
breaking documents  on  both  religious  freedom  and 
interfaith  dialogue.  Most  notable  among  these  are 
the  Declaration  on  the  Relation  of  the  Church  to 
Non-Christian  Religions,  and  the  Declaration  on 
Religious  Freedom. 

After  centuries  of  triumphalism,  the  Church  has 
begun  to  embrace  a new  understanding  of  itself 
and  other  religions.  And  that  includes  a radically 
new  level  of  support  for  religious  freedom. 

This  dramatic  breakthrough  in  terms  of  reli- 
gious freedom  has  found  a tireless  supporter  in  the 
person  of  the  "interfaith  Pope,"  John  Paul  II.  All 
over  the  world,  he  has  consistently  advocated  for 
religious  freedom.oo 


The  Unitarian  commitment  to  promoting  tolerance,  free- 
dom of  conscience  and  freedom  of  belief  moved  Scarboro 
Missions  to  co-sponsor  an  event  on  the  theme  of  religious 
freedom  at  the  First  Unitarian  Congregation  of  Toronto. 
Photos  above:  The  multifaith  gathering  begins  with  a 
Unitarian  worship  service  followed  by  a meal. 

The  interfaith  panel  at  the  event,  L-R:  Hare  Chopra 
(Hinduism);  Ahmed  Motiar  (Islam);  Linda  Fedryk 
(Unitarianism);  Ellen  Campbell,  panel  moderator  and  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Association  of  Religious  Freedom. 
This  session  stimulated  a lively  response  in  both  small 
group  and  plenary  discussion. 
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John  Paul  II  was  the  first  Pope  to  pray  at  Judaism's  holiest  site,  the  Western  Wall  (the  Wailing 
Wall)  in  Jerusalem.  He  then  tucked  within  its  ancient  crevices  a prayer  asking  God's  forgive- 
ness for  "those  who  in  the  course  of  history  have  caused  these  children  of  yours  to  suffer..." 


Sacred  space 

Interfaith  sharing  at  Holy  Blossom  Temple 


For  some  years  now,  Scarboro  Missions  has 
been  co-sponsoring  interfaith  events  in 
houses  of  worship  of  various  religions.  In  the 
spring  of  2002,  one  such  site  visit  took  place  at 
Holy  Blossom  temple,  a Reformed  synagogue  in 
Toronto.  "Sacred  Space"  was  the  theme  for  the 
day-long  event. 

David  Hart  of  the  Holy  Blossom  Interfaith 
Committee  opened  the  program  with  a basic 
introduction  to  Judaism.  In  keeping  with  the 
theme  of  Sacred  Space,  Mr.  Hart  invited  all 
members  of  the  multifaith  audience  into  the  sanc- 
tuary area  of  the  synagogue.  There,  he  explained 
the  meaning  of  the  various  sacred  objects  includ- 
ing the  Torah  (sacred  book),  the  ark,  the  menorah, 
the  ner  tamid  (ever-burning  light)  and  the  himah 
(platform  from  which  the  Torah  is  read). 

After  a tasty  lunch  provided  by  the  syna- 
gogue, everyone  had  an  opportunity  to  learn 
about  sacred  space  from  the  perspective  of  a 
number  of  spiritual  traditions  including 
Buddhism,  Islam,  Hinduism,  and  Native  Spiritu- 
ality. Representatives  from  each  of  these  tradi- 
tions shared  their  teachings  in  small  groups. 

This  special  interfaith  day  signalled  another 
step  forward  in  the  important  realm  of  Jewish- 
Catholic  dialogue  initiated  by  the  Second  Vatican 

Council.oo 


At  an  interfaith  event  at  Holy  Blossom  Temple  in  Toronto, 
Kelsang  Yonten,  a Buddhist  monk,  shares  the  Buddhist 
perspective  on  sacred  space. 

Top:  David  Hart  of  Holy  Blossom  Temple,  explains  the 
meaning  of  sacred  objects  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  synagogue. 
This  event  on  the  theme  of  Sacred  Space  was  co-sponsored 
by  Scarboro  Missions. 
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The  Native  talking  circle 

...a  gift  to  the  interfaith  movement 

North  American  interfaith  leaders  learn  to  dialogue  the  Native  way 

By  Paul  McKenna 


At  the  2001  North  American  Interfaith  Network  (NAIN)  conference  held  in 
Winnipeg,  Cree  elder  Myra  Laramee  conducts  a Native  ritual  that  includes  the 
participation  of  interfaith  activists  from  across  North  America. 


Not  all  First  Nations  have 
the  tradition  of  the  Talk- 
ing Circle,  but  for  almost 
all  Indigenous  peoples,  the  circle 
is  itself  a central  symbol.  The 
circle  pervades  most  aspects  of 
Native  thought  and  life  because  it 
represents  a vital  connection 
between  the  individual  and 
creation. 

"The  universe  is  circles  within 
circles,  and  everything  is  one 
circle,  and  all  the  circles  are 
connected  to  each  other.  Each 
family  is  a circle,  and  those  family 
circles  connect  together  and  make 
a community.  And  the  community 
makes  its  circle  where  it  lives  on 
the  Earth.  It  cares  for  that  part  (of 
the  Earth),  but  cares  for  it  as  a 
circle — which  is  to  say  in  a 
co-operative  way  and  an  egalitar- 
ian way,  where  everybody  is 
cared  for  and  everybody  is 
respected."  (Black  Elk,  a well-known 
Sioux  elder) 

Native  elders  speak  of  the  Talk- 
ing Circle  as  a gift  for  healing 
relationships  and  healing  the 
world.  The  Circle  teaches  values 
such  as  respect,  reciprocity, 
balance  and  inclusion.  It  is  also  an 
excellent  environment  for  learning 
patience  and  listening  skills. 

The  interfaith  movement  is 
discovering  that  the  Native  Talk- 
ing Circle  is  an  ingenious  tool  for 
doing  interfaith  dialogue.  In  the 
1990s,  some  Native  elders  in 
Canada  conducted  Talking  Circles 
that  included  the  participation  of 
members  of  various  religions. 
These  Native  elders  felt  that  the 
Circle  would  be  a good  model  for 
structuring  conversations  between 


people  of  different  faiths. 

This  historic  development  in 
Canada  inspired  the  decision  to 
hold  the  2001  North  American 
Interfaith  Network  (NAIN) 
conference  in  a United  Church 
Native  ministry  training  centre 
north  of  Winnipeg. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  birth 
of  NAIN  came  as  a result  of  the 
1986  multifaith  prayer  service  in 
Assisi,  Italy — the  brainchild  of 
Pope  John  Paul  II.  The  first  NAIN 
conference  took  place  in  1987  and 
was  titled  "A  North  American 
Assisi". 

In  North  America,  as  through- 
out the  world,  the  international 
interfaith  movement  is  flourish- 
ing. And  NAIN  (www.nain.org) 


now  links  interfaith  activists 
across  Canada,  the  United  States 
and  Mexico.  The  focal  point  of  all 
NAIN  activity  is  its  annual  confer- 
ence, which  Scarboro  Missions  has 
participated  in  for  the  past  several 
years. 

A very  different 
conference 

The  2001  gathering  was  a 
conference  with  a difference. 
Native  leaders  conducted  the 
entire  event  within  the  context  of 
the  Talking  Circle. 

In  steamy  August  heat,  40 
people  representing  numerous 
faiths  from  all  over  North  America 
spent  four  days  together.  It  was  a 
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The  closing  ritual  at  the  NAIN  conference  takes  place  in  and  around  the  tepee 
where  the  sacred  fire  burns. 


Providing  yourself 
income  for  life, 


helping  Scarboro  Missions 
carry  on  its  work 


■S’ 


GIFT  ANNUITIES 

Helping  Scarboro  Missions 
to  continue  its  work 


full-blown  immersion  in  the 
Native  reality. 

Four  Native  elders  led  the  Talk- 
ing Circle.  They  used  the  themes 
of  the  four  directions  and  the  four 
elements  (air,  earth,  fire,  water). 

The  Talking  Circle  is  an  envi- 
ronment in  which  only  one  person 
speaks  at  a time  and  everyone  else 
listens.  The  person  speaking  holds 
a sacred  stone  and  may  speak  for 
as  long  as  he  / she  wishes.  The 
speaker  can  share  on  any  topic  or 
topics.  When  the  person  finishes 
speaking,  there  is  no  discussion  or 
questions  about  what  was  said. 
The  individual  simply  hands  the 
sacred  stone  to  the  next  person  in 
the  Circle.  No  one  speaks  unless 
they  are  holding  the  stone.  The 
process  then  begins  again  and 
continues  around  the  Circle  until 
everyone  is  heard. 

The  Circle  may  not  be  an  easy 
experience  for  some  non-Native 
people,  and  I found  it  challenging. 
However,  it  proved  to  be  an  excel- 
lent environment  for  learning 
respect,  patience  and  listening 
skills. 


Conference  participants  shared 
in  a number  of  other  rituals 
including  the  smudge  and  the 
sacred  fire.  Many  of  us  partici- 
pated in  an  intense  sweat-lodge 
experience  in  which  we  not  only 
purified  our  bodies,  but  also  sang, 
prayed,  and  reflected  on  our 
ancestors  and  families,  our  spiri- 
tual journeys  and  commitments. 

The  circle  is  an  excellent  symbol 
for  interfaith  cooperation.  The 
circle  is  the  most  universal  of  reli- 
gious symbols.  In  fact,  it  is  found 
in  virtually  every  religion  and 
culture  across  history.  The  circle  is 
first  and  foremost  a symbol  of 
unity  and  interconnectedness — in 
the  circle,  everything  is  connected 
and  everything  is  one. 

Indeed,  in  the  year  2001,  bathed 
in  the  brazen  summer  heat  of 
Manitoba,  40  interfaith  travellers 
sat  together  for  four  days  learning 
the  way  of  unity  and  interconnect- 
edness by  way  of  the  Native 
Circle.oo 

Paul  McKenna  is  on  stajfat  the 
Scarboro  Missions  Interfaith  Desk. 


Scarboro  Missions 
Gift  Annuities  help  us  to 
continue  the  work  of 
mission,  and  they  provide 
you  with  a very  good  rate  of 
income  for  life.  Our  Gift 
Annuities  start  at  5.85%  and, 
depending  on  your  age,  can 
give  as  much  as  10%  a year 
for  life.  Your  payments  could 
be  up  to  100%  tax  free. 

To  obtain  a quote,  or  to  order 
our  Gift  Annuity  brochure 
explaining  more  about  Scar- 
boro Missions  Gift  Annuities, 
contact:  Scarboro  Missions — 
Treasurer,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  ON,  MIM  1M4, 
Ph:  416-261-7135,  Ext.  235; 
Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815; 

Email:  to@scarboromissions.ca 
or  visit  our  website: 
www.scarboromissions.ca 
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Scarboro  missioners  in  Thailand 


Experiencing  God  in  the  land  of  the  Buddha 

As  PART  OF  Buddhist-Catholic  dialogue  around  the  world,  Catholics 

ARE  NOW  PARTICIPATING  IN  BUDDHIST  MEDITATION 


By  Dorothy  Novak 

Living  and  working  among  the  Thai  people  has  been  a 
great  reward  for  me  these  past  four  years.  I have  tried 
to  be  open  to  experiences  that  help  me  to  get  to  know 
the  people  and  to  be  part  of  their  lives  and  culture. 

My  involvement  in  Buddhist  meditation  retreats  has 
been  one  such  experience.  At  first  I questioned  whether  or  not 
1 should  attend — my  spiritual  prayer  had  always  been  my 
way  of  meditating.  However,  these  retreats  have  become  a 
gift  for  which  I am  truly  grateful. 

Usually  15  to  20  people  attend  the  three-day  retreats  in 
the  coastal  town  of  Cha-Am,  three  hours'  drive  outside  of 
Bangkok.  Tony,  the  retreat  director,  arranges  for  Zen  Masters 
(monks)  to  come  and  teach  us  the  ways  of  meditation.  We  do 
sitting  meditation  and  walking  meditation.  We  begin  by 
learning  mindfulness  of  breathing  and  the  Master  explains 
and  demonstrates  each  step,  always  welcoming  our  concerns 
or  questions.  After  each  meditation,  we  share  how  we  feel 
and  what  we  experience  within  ourselves. 

The  spiritual  training  specified  in  Buddhism  is  the  train- 
ing in  higher  thoughts.  There  are  different  mental  trainings 
known  as  Samadhi  (concentration)  and  Vipassana  (insight), 
and  subjects  of  the  Ultimate  Truth. 

Every  three  months  or  so,  we  gather  together  for  lunch 
with  one  of  the  Masters  to  share  our  experiences  of  the  retreat 
and  how  it  has  helped  us  to  be  more  peaceful. 

The  retreats  have  been  a source  of  many  blessings  for 
me.  I have  met  people  of  different  religions  and  cultures  from 
all  over  the  world — a wonderful  opportunity  for  sharing, 
listening,  and  seeing  the  hand  of  God  at  work.  This  has 
brought  me  to  a deeper  understanding  of  my  own  faith  and 
of  God's  love.  As  well,  the  meditation  training  has  enabled 
me  to  keep  my  mind  more  focused  during  prayer. 

Now  I have  a greater  understanding  of  the  Thai  people 
and  their  culture  through  the  teachings  of  the  Buddha.  I have 
found  that  many  of  the  teachings  are  the  same  as  those  taught 
in  our  Christian  faith — giving  love  and  kindness  to  all. 

While  on  a Buddhist  meditation  retreat  this  year,  I 
received  news  of  my  brother's  death  in  Canada.  I experienced 
such  a deep  feeling  of  peace,  and  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
support  and  love  received  from  the  group  as  we  meditated 
together.  The  monks  held  a beautiful  service  for  my  brother 
in  which  we  all  told  him  we  loved  him  and  wished  him 
happiness  on  his  journey.  1 could  feel  my  brother's  presence 
there  with  us.  Even  now,  as  1 write  about  this  experience,  I fill 
up  with  tears  of  joy  and  thankfulness  to  God.oo 


Scarboro  missioner  Dorothy  Novak  and  her 
Buddhist  friend  Bee  renew  their  energies  during 
a day's  outing  by  standing  barefoot  and  touching 
a tree.  Thailand. 


Participants  on  the  Buddhist  meditation  retreat 
with  Scarboro  missioner  Dorothy  Novak  when 
she  received  news  of  her  brother's  death. 


"Dialogue  with  the  great 

RELIGIONS  OF  ASIA  RECALLS  FOR 
US  THE  UNIVERSAL  VALUE  OF  SELF- 
DISCIPLINE,  SILENCE  AND  CONTEMPLA- 
TION IN  DEVELOPING  THE  HUMAN 
PERSON  AND  IN  OPENING  OUR  HEARTS 
TO  God  AND  NEIGHBOUR." 

Pope  John  Paul  II  speaking  on  the  Church's 
dialogue  with  Buddhists  and  Hindus.  Rome,  1991 
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Opening  to  other  faiths 
and  cultures 

A LESSON  IN  ACCEPTANCE  AND  LOVE 


By  Georgina  Phelan 


Thailand  has  a population  of 
67  million  people,  of  whom 
95%  are  Buddhist.  The 
Buddhist  religion  is  integral  to 
Thai  life  and  culture.  Six  Scar- 
boro  lay  missioners  work  in 
Thailand  where  they  encounter 
and  celebrate  God's  presence  in 
the  life  and  faith  of  the  people. 


PALLIATIVE  CAkE  U/VIT 

® PCU  @ 


A statue  of  the  Buddha  sits  in  the  alcove  outside  the  palliative  care  unit  at  the 
Catholic  relief  centre  in  Rayong,  Thailand,  for  adults  and  children  with 
HIV/AIDS.  The  statue  is  a sign  of  welcome  and  respect  in  this  predominantly 
Buddhist  country. 


We  are  blessed  to  be 

present  as  Catholics  and 
minorities  in  a Buddhist 
country.  We  work  in  Rayong, 
Thailand,  with  Camillian  Father 
Giovanni  Contarin  at  a Catholic 
relief  centre  for  adults  and 
orphaned  children  living  with 
HIV /AIDS. 

The  Centre  is  open  to  people 
from  all  walks  of  life  and  all  reli- 
gions, and  all  are  allowed  to 
worship  according  to  their  own 
beliefs. 

One  morning,  during  my  daily 
visits  to  the  dying  patients  in  the 
palliative  care  unit,  I saw  that  a 
Buddhist  monk  had  been  admit- 
ted. In  the  Thai  Buddhist  tradi- 
tion, monks  are  not  permitted  to 
touch  women.  As  I approached 
his  bed  to  talk  to  him,  he  instinc- 
tively pulled  away  for  fear  that  I 
would  hug  him  or  hold  his  hand 
as  he  had  seen  me  do  with  the 
other  patients.  I quickly  told  him 
that  I knew  I should  not  touch 
him. 

I visited  him  daily  and 
respected  his  tradition.  Yet,  I was 
surprised  and  pleased  to  see  that 
at  his  deathbed  he  was  accompa- 
nied by  a Catholic  priest  and  then 
by  a female  nursing  assistant  who 
held  his  hand  until  the  end.  God's 
love  spans  all  faith  traditions. 

As  Catholic  Christians,  my 
husband  Paddy  and  I know  that 
God  works  in  mysterious  ways 
and  we  have  experienced  this  in  a 
very  special  way. 

Outside  the  door  to  the  pallia- 
tive care  unit  is  a small  alcove  that 
housed  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Jesus. 
Since  we  had  so  few  Catholics  at 


the  Centre,  Fr.  Giovanni  felt  that 
the  statue  of  Mary  should  be 
replaced  with  a statue  of  the 
Buddha. 

Fr.  Giovanni  consulted  many 
people  at  the  Centre  as  to  which 
Buddha  would  be  suitable.  Even- 
tually he  found  the  right  one  and 
placed  it  in  the  alcove.  The 
patients  and  nursing  assistants 
immediately  began  placing  the 
appropriate  cloth  and  flowers 
around  the  Buddha  and  in  the 
alcove.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  the 
happiness  this  statue  brought  to 
the  people. 

Respect  for  other  people's 
beliefs  has  brought  only  good  to 
the  Centre.  Shortly  after  the 


Buddha  statue  was  put  in  place,  a 
first-time  visitor  was  so  impressed 
to  see  that  a Catholic  organization 
was  open  to  his  Buddhist  religion 
and  willing  to  help  people  of  all 
faith  traditions,  that  he  donated  25 
acres  of  land  to  be  used  for  a chil- 
dren's centre. 

Living  as  Catholics  in  a country 
that  is  95  percent  Buddhist  (and  98 
percent  non-Christian)  has  given 
us  a much  better  understanding  of 
the  feelings  of  people  who  live  as 
a minority  all  their  lives.  We  pray 
that  we  will  always  be  open  to 
people  of  all  religions  and  do  our 
best  to  accept  everyone  as  a child 
of  God.oo 
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Scarboro  missioners  in  Thailand 


A single  encounter 

In  a non-Christian  country,  a Christian's 

ALL  THAT  SHAPES  OTHERS'  UNDERSTANDING  OF 


WORDS  AND  DEEDS  MAY  BE 
OUR  FAITH 


Susan  Keays  with  little  ones  at  the  Camillian  Social  Centre.  The  Centre  assists 
and  supports  Thailand's  impoverished  hill  tribes  by  clothing,  housing  and 
educating  their  children  during  the  school  year. 


By  Susan  Keays 

Before  being  sent  to  mission, 
Scarboro  lay  missioners  are 
often  reminded  of  the  value 
of  regular  theological  reflection: 
"See,  Judge,  Act" — to  see  a situa- 
tion, to  judge  what  we  see  from  a 
faith  perspective,  and  to  act  as 
called  for  by  our  faith. 

For  me,  judging  situations  was 
not  easy  when  1 lived  in  Canada.  I 
find  it  even  harder  here  in  Thai- 
land, a wonderful  but  very  differ- 
ent culture.  However,  through  the 
insights  of  others,  God  has 
provided  me  with  moments  of 
clarity  to  assist  me  in  this  reflec- 
tion. One  of  these  moments 
occurred  within  weeks  of  my 
arrival  in  Thailand,  whose  popula- 
tion is  95  percent  Buddhist. 

Members  of  Maryknoll  (the  US- 
based  Catholic  mission  society) 
invited  me  to  their  central-house 
in  Bangkok  for  dirmer  followed  by 
a prayer  gathering.  The  lay 
missioner  who  led  the  prayer 
session  had  chosen  Interfaith 
Dialogue  as  the  reflection  topic. 
One  by  one,  we  began  to  tell  our 
stories. 

There  was  a story  about  a 
Hindu  woman's  encounter  with  a 
Buddhist;  another  about  a 
Buddhist's  reception  at  a Catholic 
mass.  After  several  stories,  there 
was  a period  of  reflection  before  a 
young  lay  missioner  shared  her 
thoughts.  She  said,  "Tonight  as  I 
sat  here  and  listened,  it  came  to 
me  that  the  people  in  all  your 
stories  had  experienced  a member 
of  another  faith  and  then  judged 
the  entire  faith  according  to  that 
sole  encounter.  Based  on  a single 
exchange  with  a single  member  of 


a faith  group,  people  had  general- 
ized that  'Buddhists  are  this  way' 
or  'Catholics  are  that  way,'  and  so 
on." 

"And  then  it  hit  me,"  the  young 
missioner  said,  "what  an  awesome 
responsibility  it  is  to  be  a Catholic 
Christian  in  a Buddhist  country.  I 
may  be  the  only  Christian  that 
some  people  here  will  ever  know- 
ingly encounter.  Their  entire 
understanding  of  Christians  and 
of  the  God  we  worship  will  be 
based  on  what  I say  and  how  I 
act." 

This  was  an  epiphany  moment 
for  me.  I know  that  we  are  called 
to  model  Jesus,  but  it  became  clear 
that  there  are  times  when  my 
words  might  discourage  rather 


than  encourage;  my  actions  might 
disable  rather  than  enable.  What  I 
say  and  do  could  close  doors 
rather  than  open  them. 

Now  that  I have  begun  my 
mission  journey  with  the  peoples 
of  Thailand,  I do  not  have  the 
luxury  of  time  for  extensive  theo- 
logical reflection.  I have  to  "See, 
Judge,  Act"  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  But  I can  act  now  with 
more  confidence,  knowing  that  "I 
may  be  the  only  Christian  that  this 
person  will  ever  knowingly 
encounter."  What  an  awesome 
responsibility  .00 
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Sikh  teacher  Yogi  Bhajan  and  his  wife  present  a symbolic  Sikh  gift  to  Pope 
John  Paul  II.  Rome,  1983. 


A gift  from  Yogi  Bhajan 

Sikh  leader  urged  Pope  John  Paul  11  to  call  an 

INTERNATIONAL  GATHERING  OF  RELIGIOUS  LEADERS 


In  1986,  Pope  John  Paul  II  convened  a multifaith  prayer  service  in 
Assisi,  Italy.  Leaders  of  all  the  world's  religions  came  to  the  birth- 
place of  St.  Francis  to  pray  for  world  peace.  Some  observers  claim 
that  the  Assisi  gathering  has  proven  to  be  the  most  important  multi- 
faith worship  service  in  history.  We  measure  its  significance  by  the 
sheer  volume  of  interfaith  activity  it  has  triggered  around  the  world. 

The  seeds  that  inspired  this  historic  gathering  were  sown  by  an 
important  Sikh  leader.  Until  his  death  last  year,  Siri  Singh  Sahib 
Harbhajan  Khalsa  Yogiji  (known  also  as  Yogi  Bhajan)  was  the  Chief 
Religious  and  Administrative  Authority  for  the  Sikh  Dharma  of  the 
West. 

An  expert  in  world  religions.  Yogi  Bhajan  made  an  enormous  con- 
tribution to  the  international  interfaith  movement.  In  1972,  he  met 
with  Pope  Paul  VI  at  the  Vatican.  During  the  audience,  the  Sikh  leader 
encouraged  the  Pope  to  call  an  international  gathering  of  religious 
leaders  and  spiritual  teachers.  Yogi  Bhajan  suggested  that  the  Pope 
was  the  most  suitable  leader  in  the  world  to  host  such  a meeting. 

When  Yogi  Bhajan  met  with  Pope  John  Paul  II  in  1983  and  1984,  he 
repeated  his  suggestion.  In  1986,  this  interfaith  dream  came  to 
fruition. 

In  some  parts  of  the  world,  we  are  now  witnessing  the  begirmings 
of  a Sikh-Christian  dialogue.  Scarboro  Missions,  for  example,  has  con- 
ducted site  visits  to  Sikh  temples  in  Toronto.  And  Sikh  ministers  are 
regular  participants  in  Scarboro  Missions'  world  religion  retreat  days 
^ for  high  school  students  ,oo 

i 
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"If  all  the  religious  traditions 
worked  together  to  combat  the 
brokenness  in  our  world,  there 
would  be  a tremendous  out- 
pouring of  goodness  and  love, 
of  compassion  and  mercy,  of 
forgiveness  and  reconciliation, 
and  of  justice,  respect  and 
dignity  for  all.  The  result 
would  be  universal  peace." 

Scarboro  missioner 
Fr.  Raymond  O'Toole 


Fr.  O'Toole  has  worked  in  Canada  as  a 
member  of  Scarboro  Missions'  leadership 
Council  and  is  past  coordinator  of  the 
Scarboro  Missions  Interfaith  Desk. 

He  has  also  worked  in  Brazil  and  Hong 
Kong.  Today,  he  is  again  in  Hong  Kong 
(photo  above),  actively  involved  in 
interfaith  dialogue. 
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Is  it  time  to  use  your  gifts  and 
experience  to  witness  to  God's  love, 
justice  and  peace  for  the  world?  Do 
you  think  you  hear  the  call  to  serve 
as  a Lay  Missionary? 

We  invite  you  to  consider  joining  us. 
We  are  a society  of  Catholic  priests 
and  lay  missioners  who  celebrate 
God’s  presence,  as  we  live  humbly 
and  serve  among  people  of  all  faiths, 
cultures  and  traditions. 

Lay  missioners  can  be  men,  women, 
single  or  married  couples.  In  addition 
to  strength  and  a spirit  of  adventure, 
they  feel  the  desire  to  witness  to  the 
person  and  mission  of  Christ  today. 

If  you  have  these  qualities,  we  will 
challenge  you  to  put  out  into  the 
deep  with  us.  Serving  in  faith  and 
guided  by  the  Spirit,  you  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  an  instrument 
of  the  reign  of  God  in  a mission 
worthy  of  a lifetime. 


m rfil 
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Will  you  serve  with  us?  Call  us  today. 
Contact  John  Macinnis  1-800-260-4815  lmocoord@scarboromissions.ca 
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INSIDE  THIS  ISSUE 

Dear  partner  in  mission, 
You  walk  with  Scarboro 
missioners  as  we  witness  to 
the  Gospel  overseas  and  in 
Canada.  Please  remember 
us  with  your  prayers  and 
financial  support  so  that  we 
may  continue  the  vital  work 
of  mission.  Thank  you! 
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master's  degree  in  Fine  Arts. 
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''We  know  that  every  effort  to  better  society, 
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Oscar  Romero,  Archbishop  of  San  Salvador,  El  Salvador,  killed  by  an 
assassin's  bullet  while  celebrating  mass  on  March  24, 1980.  This  year 
the  world  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of  his  martyrdom. 
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EDITORIAL 


Pilgrimage 


By  Kathy  VanLoon 


Some  editions  of  the  maga- 
zine start  out  with  a theme 
in  mind.  With  others,  the 
articles  come  in  like  a disjointed 
mishmash  and  I wonder  how 
they  will  connect,  how  they  will 
knit  together.  Somehow,  they 
always  do.  This  edition  was  no 
different. 

Sr.  Fernande  Barnabe,  a 
Scarboro  missioner  in  Thailand, 
was  the  first  to  email  me  with  an 
article  about  her  experience  at  a 
tsunami  relief  camp.  She  wrote  of 
the  people  from  around  the 
world  who  have  come  there  in  an 
effort  to  restore  crushed  spirits 
and  lost  livelihoods.  And  she 
wrote  of  the  unimaginable 
strength  and  resilience  of  the  sur- 
vivors. 

Next  came  a story  from 
Stephanie  Dotto,  a young  nursing 
student  from  Montreal.  She  wrote 
of  Malawi  communities  assaulted 
by  famine  and  death,  exacerbated 
by  the  HIV  / AIDS  pandemic 
sweeping  the  nation.  Yet  it  is  the 
people's  very  sense  of  community 
that  is  their  hope  and  joy. 

Stephanie  first  became  aware 
of  the  plight  of  the  people  of 
Malawi  after  taking  part  in  a 
global  awareness  group  at  her 
high  school  two  years  ago.  Since 
then,  she  has  visited  Malawi 
twice  and  come  back  to  Canada 
to  tell  others  all  that  she  has  seen 
and  heard,  spurring  them  to 
action. 

I also  heard  from  our  mission- 
ers  in  Malawi  who  wrote  about 
Sister  Beatrice  Chipeta  of 
Malawi's  Rosarian  Order. 
Together  with  the  villagers  of 


Karonga,  she  is  responding  to  the 
needs  of  a growing  number  of 
AIDS  orphans  in  their  midst. 
Theirs  is  a witness  of  hope  against 
enormous  odds.  For  Scarboro 
missioner  Beverley  Vantomme, 

"It  is  a profound  experience  of 
Eucharist  to  be  among  people  who 
care  deeply  for  others,  who  love 
those  who  are  abandoned  and  on 
the  fringes  of  the  community." 

Another  email  arrived,  this 
time  from  Thomas  Walsh  of 
Scarboro's  Ecuador  mission  team. 
He  sent  an  article  about  the 
steady  flood  of  Canadian  volun- 
teers flocking  to  the  province 
where  our  missioners  are  present. 
All  ages  from  young  teens  to 
retired  people  come  there  to  offer 
their  time  and  talents  to  the 
indigenous  communities  on  the 
slopes  of  Mount  Chimborazo. 
With  help  from  development 
organizations  in  Canada,  these 
communities  are  working  on  pro- 
jects that  will  better  their  lives. 

Then  I received  a call  from  our 
former  editor,  Fr.  Gerald  Curry. 
He  had  a story  about  Sam  Okada, 
a Japanese  man  who  made  the 
trip  from  California  to  Cape 
Breton  to  pay  his  respects  at  the 
grave  of  Fr.  Mike  Cox.  As  a mis- 
sioner to  Japan,  Fr.  Mike  had 
made  a profound  impression  on 
Sam  when  he  was  just  a boy. 

Okay,  a pattern  was  beginning 
to  emerge  from  these  written 
offerings.  All  spoke  of  pilgrim- 
age, people  on  a journey — a spiri- 
tual quest — to  make  a difference 
in  the  lives  of  others,  especially 
the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  and 
in  so  doing  find  meaning  in  their 


own  lives. 

This  pilgrimage  theme  was 
also  holding  true  with  other  sto- 
ries that  I wanted  to  include,  such 
as  the  remembrance  of  Fr.  Pat 
Moore  who  died  late  last  year. 

Fr.  Pat  had  spent  most  of  his  life 
traveling  around  the  world  with 
the  pilgrim  statue  of  Our  Lady  of 
Fatima. 

I wanted  to  remember  as  well 
Archbishop  Oscar  Romero  on  this 
25th  anniversary  of  his  martyr- 
dom. His  was  a journey  from 
priest  to  prophet  to  martyr  in 
response  to  the  horrors  of  injus- 
tice and  oppression. 

Finally,  coming  just  in  time  for 
Holy  Week,  I've  included  reflec- 
tions on  the  Beatitudes  and  the 
Way  of  the  Cross,  which  of  course 
recalls  Jesus'  most  profound  pil- 
grimage. Both  call  us  to  action,  to 
respond  to  others  as  Jesus  did. 

So,  like  editions  that  have  gone 
before  and  those  yet  to  come,  I 
look  with  eyes  of  faith  to  find  that 
a collage  of  pieces  have  come 
together  to  form  a cohesive  mes- 
sage. The  message  is  about  an 
overwhelming  desire  to  reach  out 
to  another,  to  journey  into  the 
unknown,  finding  not  only  suf- 
fering and  loss,  but  also  joy,  hope 
and  courage.  May  this  message 
help  to  stir  you  to  answer  the  call 
and  embark  on  your  pilgrimage 
of  service. oo 
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A global  responsibility 

Many  have  come  to  tsunami  ravished  regions  to  accompany  the  people 

IN  AN  EFFORT  TO  RESTORE  LOST  LIVELIHOODS  AND  BROKEN  SPIRITS 


By  Sr.  Fernande  Barnabe,  M.O. 

On  December  27,  my  last 
day  in  Singapore  after  a 
brief  visit,  I passed  a news- 
paper stand  where  I saw  horrific 
front-page  images.  They  revealed 
the  devastation  from  the  tsunami 
that  hit  this  region  of  the  world. 

The  next  week,  Sr.  Supaporn  at 
the  Good  Shepherd  Sisters' 

Fountain  of  Life  Center  where  I 
work  in  Pattaya,  Thailand,  invited 
a group  of  Center  staff  to  go  and 
help  at  a relief  camp  in  Phang  Nga 
in  the  south  of  Thailand. 

After  a day's  travel,  we  reached 
Surat  Thani  about  three  hours 
from  our  destination  and  received 
a briefing  from  a Sister.  She 
assigned  us  to  a camp  where  there 
were  people  from  the  Morgan 
tribe. 

At  the  first  camp  we  came  to 
along  the  way,  I saw  many  organi- 
zations at  work.  There  were 
priests,  sisters,  seminarians,  social 
workers,  medical  teams,  cooks, 
electricians,  and  soldiers — all  try- 
ing to  respond  to  the  many  needs. 

The  people  were  living  in 
makeshift  tents  and  there  were 
soldiers  building  more  temporary 
shelters.  Still  traumatized  by  what 
had  happened  to  them,  people  sat 
in  their  tents  telling  their  experi- 
ence to  any  listening  ears. 

We  continued  on  to  our 
assigned  camp  and  found  the  peo- 
ple looking  depressed,  as  if  the  life 
had  gone  out  of  them.  Their  faces 
reflected  the  trauma  of  lost  loved 
ones.  Fishermen's  nets  hung  from 
a tree,  marking  a livelihood  laid 
waste  and  replaced  with  a fear  of 
the  sea.  The  people's  whole 
demeanor  reminded  me  of  the  last 


words  Jesus  said  on  the  cross, 

"My  God,  my  God,  why  did  you 
abandon  me?"  (Mark  15:34) 

Throughout  the  day,  we  dis- 
tributed packages  of  food,  and 
gave  a Jell-O  treat  to  the  children. 
Our  Center  staff  did  a great  job 
singing  action  songs  with  the  chil- 
dren after  they  returned  from 
school.  I played  the  role  of  grand- 
mother, taking  children  on  my  lap 
and  keeping  time  to  the  rhythm. 

At  night  a group  of  seminarians 
played  the  drums  and  sang.  At 
first  only  the  children  joined  our 
staff  in  dancing  along  to  the 
music.  Wanting  the  adults  to  take 
part,  Lek,  a young  woman  from 
our  Center,  said  to  a little  girl,  "Go 
and  get  your  parents."  Lek  was 
unprepared  for  the  child's  answer. 

"I  lost  my  Mom  and  Dad,"  the 
little  girl  said. 

After  a moment,  Lek  drew  the 
child  close  and  asked,  "Do  you 
have  a brother  or  a sister?"  The  lit- 
tle girl  then  hopped  away  to  get 
her  sister. 

Painful  stories 

The  people  welcomed  our  pres- 
ence and  shared  many  painful  sto- 
ries with  us  that  day.  Many  par- 
ents who  had  lost  a child  felt 
guilty,  blaming  themselves  for  the 
child's  death.  A mother  said  she 
never  left  her  baby.  Yet,  on  the 
day  the  tsunami  hit,  she  had  left 
her  infant  with  the  grandmother. 
Thinking  her  baby  was  safe,  she 
looked  after  an  older  child.  When 
the  wave  came,  the  undercurrent 
took  the  baby  out  to  sea  and  the 
wave  pushed  the  grandmother 
towards  the  land.  The  grand- 


mother was  safe,  but  later  learned 
that  her  son  swallowed  so  much 
mud  that  he  was  in  the  hospital. 

Another  mother  tried  to  hold 
onto  her  two  children,  but  had  to 
let  one  go.  What  a choice  to  make. 

I heard  many  stories  of  a child 
slipping  from  a parent's  grasp 
because  of  the  slippery  mud. 

The  next  day  our  group  drove 
to  nearby  Kuk-Kak.  It  was  a sight  I 
will  never  forget:  people  still 
searching  for  the  missing;  the  tem- 
ple where  bodies  still  lie;  the  bul- 
letin board  with  pictures  of  those 
found  and  not  yet  claimed  or 
identified.  What  was  once  a beau- 
tiful resort  was  completely 
destroyed.  I saw  many  vehicles 
wrecked,  hotels  and  residences 
razed.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  the 
magnitude  of  a wave  that  could 
cause  such  destruction. 

I rolled  down  the  window  to 
take  a picture,  but  the  stench  of 
death  and  rot  was  overpowering.  I 
quickly  rolled  the  window  up 
again.  Imagine  people  living  here 
day  after  day,  sitting  hopelessly  in 
the  rubble. 

The  tsunami  hit  11  countries 
but  left  the  entire  international 
community  in  mourning. 
Restoration  has  become  a global 
responsibility.  It  would  be  wrong 
for  us  to  exclaim,  "What  a tragedy! 
What  a disaster!  So  sad  for  these 
people!"  and  carry  on  with  our 
lives  without  trying  to  help. 

The  leading  nations  talk  of 
freezing  the  debts  of  these  coun- 
tries, but  I believe  this  is  not  going 
far  enough.  It  is  time  to  show  our 
solidarity  with  our  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  our  concern  for  their 
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loss  of  life  and  livelihood.  People 
in  the  North  have  so  much  in  com- 
parison: Why  not  completely 
write  off  the  debts  of  the  tsunami 
countries? 

Thailand's  Cardinal  Kitbunchu 
held  a meeting  to  discuss  estab- 
lishing an  orphanage  for  the 
approximately  400  children  in  the 
South  orphaned  by  the  tsunami, 
and  help  for  the  country's  poor 
who  have  no  access  to  the  aid  that 
the  tsunami  victims  are  receiving. 

My  experience  of  visiting  the 
camps  and  witnessing  the  devas- 
tation left  me  with  praise  for  the 
people's  courage  and  fortitude.  A 
month  after  my  visit,  I returned  to 
find  the  people  getting  on  with 
their  lives,  rebuilding,  and  making 
fishing  nets  to  return  to  the  sea. 

I also  praise  the  dedication  and 
compassion  of  the  volunteers  who 
have  come  from  near  and  far  to 
find  the  suffering  Christ. 

My  nephew,  Daniel,  wrote  to 
tell  me  that  his  friend  was  coming 
from  Canada  to  help  out.  I think 
this  is  the  spirit  of  many.  God  has 
not  abandoned  the  people  because 
you  are  the  hands  of  Christ;  you 
are  the  heart  and  compassion  of 
Christ,  you  carry  the  love  and 
concern  of  God  to  our  crucified 
brothers  and  sisters  in  their  sor- 
row and  great  loss.  Through  you, 
there  will  be  an  Easter  for  these 
people.oo 

Fernande  Barnabe,  a Missionary 
Oblate  Sister,  has  served  in  Thailand 
with  Scarboro  Missions  since  2001. 


Sr.  Fernande  Barnabe  with  children  at  a tsunami 
relief  camp  in  Phang  Nga  in  the  south  of  Thailand. 
Top  of  page:  Staff  and  a volunteer  from  the  Good 
Shepherd  Sisters  Fountain  of  Life  Center  in 
Pattaya,  Thailand,  who  went  to  help  at  the  relief 
camp.  L-R:  Sr.  Fernande,  Aor,  Phui,  Sr.  Supaporn, 
and  (standing)  Lek,  Heroko  and  Jut. 

Right:  Youth  volunteers  use  songs  and  games  in  an 
attempt  to  bring  joy  to  children  in  the  camp. 


Calling  for  debt  relief 


\\|n  collaboration  with  partners  and  social  movements  around  the  world, 

Iwe  renew  the  urgent  cry  for  debt  cancellation  and  involvement  of  civil 
society  in  relief  and  construction... While  the  Canadian  government  is  to  be 
commended  for  deferring  about  $110  million  in  debt  payments  owed  by 
affected  countries,  KAIROS  is  calling  for  total  debt  cancellation  beginning 
with  the  tsunami  ravaged  countries  and  including  all  impoverished  coun- 
tries whose  debt  payments  prevent  urgently  needed  investments  in  health 
care,  clean  water  and  sanitation." 

KAIROS:  Canadian  EcumenIcalJustice  Initiatives  unites  Canadian  churches  and 
religiaus  organizations  in  a faithful  ecumenical  response  to  the  call  to  "do  justice, 
and  to  love  kindness  and  to  walk  humbly  with  your  God"  (Micah  6:8). 
www.kairoscanada.org,  129Sf  Clair  Ave.  W.,  Toronto,  ON  M4V  1N5. 

Tel:  416  463  5312.  Contact  Kairos  and  support  the  call  for  debt  cancellation  by 
writing  to  The  Honourable  Ralph  Goodale,  Minister  of  Finance,  House  of  Commons, 
Parliament  Buildings,  Ottawa,  ON  KIA  0A6;  Email:  rgoodaie@tin.gc.ca 
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Making  a difference 

For  many  Canadian  volunteers  overseas,  a spiritual 

QUEST  IS  PART  OF  THEIR  PILGRIMAGE  TO  SERVE 

By  Thomas  Walsh 


Making  a difference  in  the 
lives  of  the  less  fortunate 
is  taking  on  an  increas- 
ingly international  dimension.  The 
Internet,  television,  international 
studies  programs  and  a multicul- 
tural society  encourage  adventur- 
ous Canadians  to  live  the  difficult 
reality  of  the  global  South  along- 
side the  people  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America.  High  school  and 
university  students  and  graduates, 
young  families,  early  retired  peo- 
ple, all  constitute  a wave  of  volun- 
teers. 

Jesus  taught  us  in  the  Beati- 
tudes that  peacemakers  will  be 
called  children  of  God,  and  that 
those  who  hunger  and  thirst  for 
righteousness  will  be  filled — a 
clear  message  urging  action  on 
behalf  of  the  poor  and  persecuted. 
I think  this  call  motivates  many  of 
the  older  volunteers  to  go  over- 
seas. Many  leave  a comfortable 
lifestyle,  pay  their  own  airfare, 
and  reach  into  their  pockets  to 
give  of  their  time  and  skills. 

Here  in  Ecuador,  Eileen  and 
Sharon,  retired  psychologists, 
offered  their  services  to  women 
and  children  faced  with  domestic 
violence.  Stephen,  an  expert  in 
farm  machinery,  with  the  financial 
support  of  his  parish,  spent  three 
years  training  young  Andean 
indigenous  men  and  women  to 
repair  everything  from  a tractor  to 
a water  pump.  Clive,  a retired 
physics  engineer,  is  helping  to 
design  and  build  solar  collectors 
so  that  indigenous  women  can  dry 
and  mill  the  organic  herbal  plants 
they  grow.  Christopher  and 
Gillian  moved  into  the  diocesan 


seminary  and  set  to  work  renovat- 
ing it  and  establishing  a vegetable 
garden  that  the  seminarians  culti- 
vate. Michael,  a retired  doctor, 
helped  to  set  up  a hospital  out- 
reach program  and  train  rural 
health  promoters.  The  Rotary 
Club  of  Barrie,  Ontario,  raised 
money  for  a drinking  water  pro- 
ject for  a community  and  came 
here  to  help  build  the  system. 
Marie,  Louise,  Renee  and  Marten, 
all  professionals,  return  yearly  to 
assist  the  people  in  community 
projects,  doing  fundraising  and 
hands-on  work. 

A number  of  projects  Tve  men- 
tioned here  have  received  substan- 
tial financial  support  from  the 
Canadian  International  Develop- 
ment Agency  (CIDA) — the  Cana- 
dian government's  overseas  aid 
program.  The  projects  are  aimed  at 
helping  the  poorest  people  here  in 
Chimborazo  province  to  better  their 
economic  and  social  conditions,  and 
are  set  up  in  a way  that  is  easy  for 
volrmteers  to  become  involved. 

This  is  the  case  of  Jambi  Kiwa, 
a growers'  cooperative  that 
received  substantial  financial  help 
from  CIDA,  the  Comart  Founda- 
tion, CECI  (Canadian  Centre  for 
International  Studies  and  Cooper- 
ation) and  Scarboro  Missions. 
Jambi  Kiwa  organically  cultivates 
and  processes  medicinal  and  aro- 
matic plants  to  be  sold  as  teas  and 
medicines. 

There  are  four  Canadian  volun- 
teers at  the  Jambi  Kiwa  facility: 
Pearce,  a McGill  University  civil 
engineering  graduate  helping 
Clive  design  and  build  solar  dry- 
ers; Orissa,  a British  Columbia 


University  chemistry  graduate 
helping  set  up  quality  control  sys- 
tems; Emmanuelle,  a Sherbrooke 
University  graduate  interested  in 
natural  medicine  and  midwifery; 
and  Sarah,  a Trent  University 
intern  redoing  the  web  pages  and 
offering  English  classes  to  Jambi 
Kiwa's  employees.  In  these  intern- 
ships, volunteers  acquire  cross- 
cultural  experiences,  new  lan- 
guages, values,  and  friendships. 

A thirst  for  justice 

Today's  youth  demonstrate 
commitment  and  a thirst  for  jus- 
tice in  their  involvements.  For 
example,  students  at  Pearson's 
United  World  College  in  Victoria, 
British  Columbia,  do  a gap  year  as 
teachers'  assistants  in  rural  indige- 
nous schools  on  the  lunar  land- 
scapes of  Mount  Chimborazo,  at 
altitudes  higher  than  the  Rockies. 

Thirty-five  youth  from  Canada, 
Japan  and  the  United  States,  all 
with  the  organization  Kids  Can 
Free  the  Children,  spent  three 
weeks  visiting  schools  that  they 
raised  funds  for  back  home. 

CEGEP  college  students  from 
Montreal  have  helped  map  and 
build  interpretation  trails  on  the 
mountain,  worked  in  rural  schools 
and  visited  sacred  indigenous 
sites. 

Last  summer,  the  Comart  Foun- 
dation with  the  support  of  the 
United  Church  of  Canada  orga- 
nized a faith-filled  journey  for  20 
young  Canadians  to  work  for 
three  weeks  on  the  building  of  the 
new  Jambi  Kiwa  factory.  They  also 
helped  the  medicinal  plant  grow- 
ers in  their  gardens. 
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(L-R):  Evita  (Thomas  and  Julia's  daughter),  Corrine  and  Sarah  with  Maria, 
a Puruhae  indigenous  woman. 

Below:  Coady  International  Institute  student  Aaron  Steeghs  and  Sister 
Elena  visit  a school  garden  supported  by  Kids  Can  Free  the  Children. 
Some  of  the  organizations  offering 
overseas  opportunities  in  Ecuador: 

CCIC  (Canadian  Council  of  Interna- 
tional Cooperation)  www.ccic.ca 
Tel:  (613)  241-7007.  CECI  (Centre  of 
Canadian  International  Studies) 
www.ceci.ca;  Tel:  (514)  875-9911. 

Scarboro  Missions,  Tel:  1-800-260-4815 
www.scarboromissions.ca 


Even  though  it  was  shovel-in- 
hand  and  down  and  dirty  in  the 
trenches,  there  was  no  complain- 
ing as  the  young  people  worked 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
local  people.  Lunch  time  was 
reserved  for  soccer  games 
between  the  Canadians  and  the 
Ecuadorians.  At  night,  visitors 
and  hosts  shared  songs,  some 
belonging  to  the  Andean  mass  and 
others  composed  by  the  Canadi- 
ans. 


A spiritual  quest 

Although  not  always  articu- 
lated, a spiritual  quest  is  part  of 
this  pilgrimage  to  serve.  Volun- 
teers seek  vitality  in  a simpler 
lifestyle  where  people  live  com- 
munity values.  They  try  to 
unravel  how  the  indigenous  peo- 
ple, the  poorest  of  the  poor  in 
Ecuador,  can  express  such  joyful- 
ness and  hospitality  in  their  lives. 
Pierre  Gougoux  who  led  the 
group  of  CEGEP  students  told 
them,  "Many  of  you  will  be 
returning  to  Canada  having  done 
a lot  less  than  you  expected  to  do 
and  having  learned  a lot  more 
than  you  expected  to  learn." 

In  our  contact  with  younger 
volunteers,  my  wife  Julia  and  I (see 
photo  facing  page)  are  interested  in 
knowing  what  young  people 
raised  in  a consumer  society  such 
as  Canada  think  of  religious 
issues.  Some  have  had  no  reli- 
gious instruction  whatsoever.  And 
in  a consumer  society  with  count- 
less distractions,  who  has  time  to 
pray? 

The  Irish  Benedictine  monk 
John  Main,  writing  about  monas- 


alive and  well. 

It  was  here  in  Latin  America 
that  it  was  first  articulated  that 
God  has  a preferential  option  for 
the  poor.  The  Church  later  recog- 
nized this  as  a universal  principal. 
It  took  the  assassination  of  El  Sal- 
vador's Archbishop  Oscar  Romero 
for  the  world  to  take  notice  of  the 
brutality  being  afflicted  on  Latin 
America's  poor  by  US-backed  mil- 
itary dictatorships. 

This  year,  on  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  Romero's  death,  what  have 
we  of  the  affluent  societies  learned 
about  reaching  out  to  the  people 
of  the  global  South?  I think  part  of 
this  learning  is  taking  place  in  the 
massive  presence  of  volunteers 
willing  to  walk  with  the  people.oo 

Thomas  Walsh  joined  Scarboro 
Missions  in  1975.  He  and  his  wife 
Julia  Duarte  have  served  in  Peru, 
Panama,  Canada  and  now  Ecuador. 
They  have  four  children. 


tic  prayer,  seems  to  refer  to  this 
modern  day  reality  when  he  says 
that  by  losing  touch  with  our  own 
roots  of  prayer  our  lives  become 
progressively  more  lifeless  and 
arid.  He  goes  on  to  explain: 

"But  in  the  marvelous  economy 
of  the  redemptive  mystery,  when- 
ever this  does  happen  it  never 
totally  extinguishes  the  miracle  of 
the  personal  experience  of  God's 
power  at  work  in  the  world... 
There  seems  to  be  a merciful  spiri- 
tual law  that  determines  that 
whenever  a Christian  centre  loses 
its  vitalizing  contact  with  the  Tra- 
dition, it  loses  both  its  own  vitality 
and  its  position  as  a 'centre'  in  the 
Christian  community  at  large: 
the  consciousness  of  the  Spirit 
that  gives  it  its  power  is  trans- 
ferred and  descends  elsewhere 
'as  it  wills.'" 


For  those  familiar  with  recent 
Latin  American  history  with  its 
countless  martyrs,  imprisoned 
bishops,  liberation  theology  and 
vibrant  Christian  base  communi- 
ties, it  is  clear  that  the  Spirit  is 


Montreal  CEGEP  students  and  Juan 
Pacheco  building  interpretation  trails  on 
Mount  Chimborazo. 
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Tne  beatitudes 


A REFLECTION 


By  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M. 

Jn  the  Beatitudes  (Matthew  5:3-10),  Jesus  gives  us 
a map  guiding  us  in  the  ways  that  must  govern 
our  everyday  lives  and  become  an  integral  part  of 
who  we  are.  In  short,  they  are  our  ways  of  "being. " 


5lessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit: 

Keep  your  focus  on  the  poor;  be  in  solidarity  with 
those  whom  the  world  denies  the  basics  of  life 
including  the  sick,  the  homeless,  the  hungry, 
the  illiterate,  the  unemployed. 


blessed  are  those  who  mourn: 

Offer  your  friendship  to  the  lonely,  the  abandoned 
and  those  society  considers  different;  create  a dia- 
logue with  those  who  apparently  differ  from  us  in  an 
attempt  to  break  down  barriers  that  keep  us  in  our 
ghettos  of  nations,  ethnic  groups  and  religions. 


blessed  are  the  peacemakers: 

Do  not  accept  violence,  and  the  competition  and 
hate  that  lead  to  violence  and  separation. 


blessed  are  those  who  hunger  and 
thirst  for  righteousness  (justice) : 

Seek  to  be  in  that  right  relation  with  "God,  the  world 
and  each  other;  know  that  each  one  of  us  is  a child  of 
God,  who  calls  to  God  not  with  our  tongue  but  with 
our  lives. 


blessed  are  those  who  are 
persecuted: 

Be  a person  of  hope,  trust  and  joy  because  Jesus  is 
with  us,  helping  to  make  possible  a new  life. 

blessed  are  the  meek: 


blessed  are  the  merciful: 

Look  to  overcome  the  negative  situations  that 
produce  suffering  among  us. 


Take  the  side  of  the  lowly,  those  who  have  no  voice, 
or  those  whose  voice  is  not  heard.  Choose  an  unas- 
suming, kind  and  gentle  way  of  being.  This  is  not  an 
invitation  to  be  spiritless  and  passive. 


blessed  are  the  pure  of  heart: 

Live  with  a pure  heart,  where  there  is  transparency 
and  openness,  with  no  hidden  agendas,  intentions  or 
hypocrisy. 


From  the  Beatitudes,  Jesus  teaches  us  that  a saint  is  one 
who  has  decided  to  create  a new  world  where  love,  soli- 
darity and  mutual  help  reign  supreme.  The  saint  knows 
that  this  is  a long,  slow  process  but  does  not  give  up  on 
this  radical  and  combative  stance,  especially  under  per- 
secution.oo 


Fr.  Frank  Hegel  serves  as  Scarboro  Missions' 
Treasurer  General. 


"t 
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The  shrine  to  St.  Lorenzo  Ruiz,  the 
first  canonized  Filipino  martyr.  In 
2005,  Martyrs'  Shrine  celebrates  the 
75th  anniversary  of  the  canonization 
of  the  Canadian  martyrs  and  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  beatification  of 
Blessed  Kateri  Tekakwitha,  patroness 
of  ecology.  Martyrs'  Shrine,  Midland, 
Ontario,  www.martyrs-shrine.com. 


for  22  years. 

"We  welcome  all  faiths,"  says 
Andrews  of  their  group  of  about 
100  pilgrims  led  by  the  Kateri 
Prayer  and  Music  Ministry.  Fol- 
lowing a candlelight  ceremony, 
they  visit  Native  parishes  and 
sacred  sites  in  the  area.  One  site 
is  St.  Ignace  where  French  Jesuit 
missionary  St.  Jean  de  Brebeuf  was 
captured  by  the  Iroquois  during  a 
battle  and  burned  at  the  stake. 

Whether  a pilgrim  comes  to  the 
Shrine  alone  or  as  part  of  a group, 
all  are  welcome  to  enjoy  the  peace 
and  solitude  of  the  grounds.  For 
pilgrims,  it  may  be  an  act  of  devo- 
tion or  part  of  a quest  for  blessings 
or  miracles.  For  others,  it  is  simply 
a time  for  reflection.  But  for  all,  it 
is  evidence  that  hope  and  faith 
connects  and  transforms  us. 

"Pilgrimages  are  something  we 
all  do  together.  We  walk  as  one 
body,  not  as  individuals,  and  the 
experience  changes  us,"  says 

Zurakowski.oo 


Michele  Peterson  is  a freelance 
writer  living  in  Toronto. 


Pilgrimage 

For  pilgrims  in  Canada,  Ontario's  Martyrs' 


Shrine  offers  a stop  on  their  spiritual  journey 


By  Michele  Peterson 


Each  August,  hundreds  of  pil- 
grims weave  their  way  down 
country  roads  and  across 
farmers'  fields  to  Ontario's  Mar- 
tyrs' Shrine.  Averaging  25  kilome- 
tres a day,  pilgrims  keep  to  the 
back  roads  to  stay  close  to  nature. 

"By  being  totally  dependent  on 
the  weather,  we  are  in  touch  with 
nature  and  open  to  God's  will," 
says  John  Zurakowski,  leader  of 
the  six-day  walking  pilgrimage 
(inset)  that  culminates  on  August 
15,  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption. 
Akin  to  pilgrims  of  medieval 

times,  they  sleep  in 
churches  or  tents 
and  rely  upon  the 
generosity  of  local 
churches,  residents 
and  community 
groups  for  meals. 
"The  hospitality 
of  others  builds  community,"  says 
John,  consultant  at  the  Toronto 
Archdiocese's  Catholic  Office  of 
Religious  Education. 

Most  pilgrim  participants  are 
Catholic,  with  75  percent  under 
the  age  of  25.  However,  people 
from  other  Christian  denomina- 
tions and  a few  from  other  faith 
traditions  have  taken  part. 

"Pilgrimages  are  not  exclusive 
of  the  Catholic  tradition,"  says 
John.  "They  are  an  experience  of 
emptying  of  self  and  letting  God 
fill  us.  Our  goal  is  to  make  pil- 
grimage a great  spiritual  journey 
for  all  people." 

Martyrs'  Shrine  is  one  of 
Canada's  four  national  shrines  and 
the  only  national  shrine  outside  of 
Quebec.  It  was  built  to  honour  the 
memory  of  eight  martyrs — ^Jesuit 


Fathers,  Brothers  and  lay  volun- 
teers who  were  missionaries 
among  the  Huron-Ouendats 
between  1625  and  1650.  However, 
it  has  become  a monument  to  mar- 
tyrs around  the  world. 

"Although  we  are  a Roman 
Catholic  shrine,  we  are  open  to  all 
denominations  and  faiths,"  says 
Steve  Parrotte,  assistant  director. 
"Post-World  War  II,  we  were 
approached  by  communities  who 
came  to  pray  at  the  church  but 
wanted  to  create  a lasting  memor- 
ial to  their  own  martyrs." 

Today,  the  Martyrs'  Shrine  has 
shrines  and  monuments  for  a 
dozen  different  countries,  includ- 
ing Belarus,  Ireland,  Portugal  and 
the  Philippines.  However,  new 
Canadians  from  every  nation 
come  to  the  Shrine  to  make  pil- 
grimages of  faith,  or  to  remember 
martyrs  such  as  Archbishop 
Romero  of  El  Salvador  and  those 
lost  to  famine  and  war. 

The  landscaped  grounds  also 
contain  the  Stations  of  the  Cross, 
walking  trails  for  contemplation 
and  an  observation  platform  with 
a panoramic  view  across  the 
southern  shores  of  Georgian  Bay 
where  voyageur  and  Native 
canoes  once  navigated  their  way 
to  wilderness  settlements. 

"This  site  has  always  been 
linked  historically  to  Native  tradi- 
tions and  is  a very  holy  place," 
says  Jane  Andrews,  group  facilita- 
tor of  the  Eirst  Nations  pilgrimage 
(inset)  that  has  been  taking  place 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


I am  the  Pastoral  Associate  for 
St.  Joseph's  Parish  and  we  are  very 
impressed  with  your  articles  in  the 
September  2004  magazine 
["Water:  Life  before  profit"].  Is  it 
possible  to  have  permission  to 
reprint  and  circulate  the  article: 
"Living  Water"  by  Heather  Eaton 
and  "Drinking  Mindfully"  by 
Marika  Ince  for  our  parish  for 
their  prayer  and  further  reflection? 

Mary  Murphy 

Ottawa,  ON 

We  appreciate  very  much  the 
September  issue  of  Scarboro 
Missions  magazine.  We  want  to  be 
sure  all  of  our  Sisters  have  the 
opportunity  to  read  it  as  we  have  a 
water  focus  throughout  the  con- 
gregation. What  are  the  chances  of 
getting  300  copies? 

Sister  Joan  O'Keefe,  SC 

Halifax,  NS 

Before  I even  finished  my  copy 
of  "Renewing  the  Sacred  Balance" 
[April  2004]  I knew  that  I wanted 
some  of  my  friends  to  have  the 
same  enjoyment  I am  having  read- 
ing it.  I want  to  be  able  to  talk 
about  it  with  friends.  It  is  very 
beautiful... 

Irene  Tanco 

Burnaby,  BC 

I have  to  say  that  the  magazine 
is  one  of  the  best  reading  materials 
around!  And  I thank  you  all  for 
putting  so  much  into  this  to  make 
it  an  inspiration  to  read  each 
month. 

Sister  Janet  Zadorsky,  csj 

London,  ON 


Well  done 

I just  had  to  write  and  com- 
mend you  on  the  April  issue  of 
Scarboro  Missions  magazine 
["Renewing  the  Sacred  Balance"]. 
During  the  first  week  of  May  I 
made  my  armual  six-day  retreat  in 
St.  John's.  It  was  facilitated  by  a 
Mercy  Sister  from  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  who  is  the  director  of 
Mercy  Center,  a centre  for  ecology 
awareness  and  other  earth-cen- 
tered activities.  The  theme  of  the 
retreat  was  Creation  and 
Spirituality. 

I had  with  me  the  Scarboro 
Missions  magazine.  I made  it 
known  to  the  facilitator  and  to  the 
others  who  were  on  retreat  with 
me.  All  were  duly  impressed  and 
those  who  were  not  already 
receiving  Scarboro  Missions  took 
the  address  in  order  to  subscribe. 

This  issue  is  very  well  done  and 
documented,  and  gives  the  reader 
a greater  awareness  of  the  fragility 
and  beauty  of  Mother  Earth,  of  our 
role  in  the  universe,  and  of  how 
we  individually  can  help  to  undo 
some  of  the  atrocities  that  are 
being  afflicted  on  our  bio-home.  It 
(and  the  retreat  too)  has  prompted 
me  to  sign  up  for  the  David  Suzuki 
Nature  Challenge  on  page  8. 

Thank  you  for  a wonderful  issue. 

Sister  Gladys  Bozec,  rsm 

via  email 

I have  just  read  a friend's  copy 
of  the  April  2004  Scarboro 
Missions  magazine.  WOW. 

I am  working  with  a youth 
retreat  next  weekend  and  then  a 
Christian  meditation  retreat... This 
material  would  be  excellent  for 
both... 

Marie  Burge 

Charlottetown,  PEI 


Catholic  message  not 
included 

In  reference  to  the  April  2004 
issue  of  Scarboro  Missions  maga- 
zine, "Renewing  the  Sacred 
Balance",  it  is  commendable  that 
you  gave  the  perspective  from  var- 
ious religious  groups.  It  was  an 
opportunity  for  them  to  tell  your 
readers  about  their  faith  and  how 
they  practice  it  and  understand 
peace,  love  and  compassion. 
Suffice  to  say  all  are  committed  to 
a better  world... 

As  a Catholic,  it  is  disturbing 
that  our  message  and  the  core  of 
our  beliefs  are  not  included.  There 
is  no  message  of  prayer,  devotion 
to  our  Blessed  Mother,  the  ulti- 
mate sacrifice  of  the  crucifixion, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  communion  of 
saints,  and  on  and  on.  To  eliminate 
these  principles 
of  our  Catholic 
faith  is  to  deny 
its  existence... 

Are  you 
aware  of  the 
increasing  num- 
ber of  Catholic 
students  who  do 
not  go  to  church 
because  they  are 
told  or  perceive 
all  religions  are 
the  same? 

...We  should 
not  conclude 
that  Christianity  played  a major 
role  in  the  destruction  of  the 
sacred  balance.  In  many  parts  of 
the  world  where  Christianity  is 
not  prevalent  we  hear  and  see  hor- 
ror, hate,  greed  and  revenge.  It  is 
our  prayer  that  these  people 
embrace  Christianity  and  forgive 
and  love  each  other... 

B.  Farrell 

Mississauga,  ON  ■ 
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The  sacred  balance 

Over  the  past  few  years,  I have 
noted  a change  in  your  magazine's 
focus  from  Christian  evangeliza- 
tion to  a sort  of  ecological  philoso- 
phy, tinted  with  occasional  social- 
istic undertones.  This  has  been 
more  pronounced  recently,  with 
one  of  your  recent  issues  extolling 
me  to  "pledge  allegiance  to  the 
Earth,"  as  opposed  to  challenging 
me  to  pledge  allegiance  to  Jesus. 
My  support  for  Scarboro  was  on 
the  basis  of  Christian  mission... 

"Renewing  the  sacred  balance" 
[April  2004]:  Let  me  please  address 
what  I perceived  to  be  the  main 
thrust  in  your  issue:  We  are 
destroying  the  world,  and  it  is 
becoming  a worse  place  to  live. 

But  is  that  conclusion  consistent 
with  the  facts? 

...Objective  scientific  and  soci- 
etal data  does  not  support  the 
hypothesis  of  imminent  environ- 
mental catastrophe  and  a degrad- 
ing human  quality  of  life.  In  fact, 
the  reverse  is  shown — the  world  is 
getting  better.  Especially  for 
nations  with  stable  industrial 
infrastructures. 

Certainly,  the  world  we  will 
leave  for  our  children  is  far  supe- 
rior to  the  idealized  "sacredly  bal- 
anced" world  of  the  past... 

There  is  no  consistent  Biblical 
view  to  support  the  thesis  that  the 
world  comes  before  the  welfare  of 
our  children.  In  fact,  the  reverse  is 
opposite:  "Look  at  the  birds  of  the 
air;  they  do  not  sow  or  reap  or 
store  away  in  barns,  and  yet  your 
heavenly  Father  feeds  them.  Are 
you  not  much  more  valuable  than 
they?"  (Matthew  6:26) 

Should  we  take  care  of  the  envi- 
ronment? Yes.  But  this  is  in  the 
Christian  context  of  the  natural 
environment  existing  to  serve 
humanity's  needs,  not  the  other 
way  around... 


Property  Rights:  As  Christians, 
we  hopefully  agree  that  in  an  ideal 
world  all  have  freedom  of  religion 
and  none  go  hungry  or  without 
any  of  the  other  necessities  of  life. 
However,  the  Bible  does  not  con- 
tain explicit  directions  on  how  to 
achieve  the  economics  portion  of 
this  equation.  I have  noted  that 
your  magazine  seems  to  take  great 
umbrage  with  the  concept  of  prop- 
erty rights... 

Environmental  and  economic 
doctrine:  Finally,  and  most  impor- 
tantly, Scarboro  Missions  magazine 
appears  to  be  cloaking  environ- 
mental and  economic  positions  as 
some  kind  of  doctrinal  Catholic 
thought... 

This  is  a dangerous  and  mis- 
leading strategy — using  the  moral 
authority  of  Scarboro  Missions 
and  the  Catholic  Church  to 
advance  subjective  environmental 
and  economic  viewpoints.  After 
all,  God  did  not  give  Moses  an 
eleventh  commandment,  "Thou 
shalt  not  utilize  uranium  fission 
nor  coal  combustion  to  cost  effec- 
tively produce  electric  power,"  as 
implied  in  the  lead  editorial  of 
your  last  magazine... 

Yes,  the  Church  should  define 
Christian-consistent  outcomes  in 
environmental  and  economic 
spheres.  But  the  debate  about  the 
mechanics  of  how  to  achieve  the 
outcomes  is  best  left  for  other 
forums,  such  as  political  and  envi- 
ronmental organizational  struc- 
tures. I believe  this  viewpoint  is 
consistent  with  Pope  John  Paul  II 
disallowing  priests  from  holding 
political  office.  The  Church's  focus 
should  be  on  evangelization  and 
promoting  direct  charitable  works. 
In  my  humble  opinion,  by  exten- 
sion Scarboro  Missions  should  have 
the  same  focus. 

F.B.  Trzebiatowski 

Bath,  ON 


Keep  up  the  wonderful  work. 

A very  interesting  magazine. 

Keeps  us  informed  of  the  good 
work  done  in  the  missions. 

The  Pedersens 
Esterhazy,  SK 

Please  pray  for  me  as  I am 
alone  and  my  eyesight  is  not  good. 

I love  the  magazine  and  have  to 
read  it  with  a magnifying  glass. 

Rose  Turner 
Scarborough,  ON 

Please  bring  back  the  "Letters 
to  the  Editor". 

Mr.  & Mrs.  J Cassar 
Bolton,  ON 

Thanks  so  much  for  the  prompt 
delivery  of  the  two  copies  of  the 
January-February  [2005]  edition  of 
Scarboro  Missions.  It  is  so  hopeful 
to  see  the  wonderful  work  being 
done  in  interfaith  dialogue  and 
relations.  Your  magazine  is  an 
excellent  witness. 

Sister  Mary-Ellen  Francoeur,  SOS 
World  Conference  on  Religion 
and  Peace 
Ottawa,  ON 

"When  the  church  hears  the  cry 
of  the  oppressed  it  carmot  but 
denounce  the  social  structures  that 
give  rise  to  and  perpetuate  the 
misery  from  which  the  cry  arises." 

"The  church  would  betray  its 
own  love  for  God  and  its  fidelity  to 
the  Gospel  if  it  stopped  being.. .a 
defender  of  the  rights  of  the  poor... 
a humanizer  of  every  legitimate 
struggle  to  achieve  a more  just 
society... that  prepares  the  way  for 
the  true  reign  of  God  in  history." 

Archbishop  Oscar  Romero 
of  El  Salvador,  martyred  on 
March  24,  1980 
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1st  station;  Jesus  is  condemned 

— Refrain  — 

Pilate  uses  water  to  wash  his  hands  and  free  himself  from 
responsibility  for  Jesus'  death.  Today,  many  are  con- 
demned to  live  without  adequate  water  and  even  to  die 
from  thirst;  condemned  to  leave  their  homes  and  their 
lands  because  of  drought  or  to  make  room  for  dams.  In 
Brazil,  3.4  million  hectares  of  land  have  been  flooded  for 
reservoirs,  directly  impacting  one  million  people.  Little 
by  little,  Brazil  is  being  taken  from  its  people  and 
handed  over  to  others  to  exploit  for  profit. 

Help  us  look  after  the  fountains  of  life.  Open  our  hands 
to  bring  water  that  quenches  the  body  and  the  soul. 

2nd  station:  Jesus  carries  the  cross 

— Refrain  — 

The  cross  is  the  instrument  of  pain  and  redemption.  It  is 
also  the  sign  of  commitment.  However,  only  those 
crosses  that  are  the  consequence  of  commitment  to  the 
reign  of  God  can  liberate.  At  times  we  don't  realize  that 
we  carry  a cross.  Other  times  we  are  the  cross  for  some- 
one else. 

Look  to  those  who  accompany  you  today  in  your 
passion  and  follow  you  until  death.  Give  us  the 
wisdom  and  the  serenity  to  carry  our  crosses. 

3rd  station:  Jesus  falls  for  the  first  time 

— Refrain  — 

Alone  and  without  help,  Jesus  carmot  support  the  weight 
of  the  cross  and  falls.  Our  society  also  experiences  many 
falls — weighed  down  by  many  financial,  social  and  eco- 
logical scandals.  These  are  social  sins. 

Have  pity  on  your  people  suffering  under  the  weight 
of  oppression  imposed  by  our  many  systems.  Help  us 
to  accept  our  part  of  the  responsibility  for  their  suffer- 
ing and  to  commit  to  those  who  suffer  under  the 
weight  of  the  cross. 

4th  station:  Jesus  meets  his  mother 

— Refrain  — 

Here  we  see  the  connection  between  an  ache  that  is  very 
painful  and  a consoling  presence.  How  good  it  feels 
to  know  that  you  are  not  alone.  There  are  struggling 
peoples  in  Brazil  and  around  the  world  who  have  been 
joined  by  sympathetic  people  and  organizations  in  their 
fight  for  life  and  dignity. 

Mary  stood  courageously  and  without  shame  by  her 
son  Jesus  in  his  time  of  suffering.  Help  us  to  follow  her 
example  of  solidarity  and  courage  in  the  face  of  pain. 


5th  station:  Simon  helps  Jesus  carry  the  cross 

— Refrain  — 

Life  has  many  moments  of  joy,  comfort  and  encourage- 
ment. People  have  the  capacity  for  compassion. 
Solidarity  is  a beautiful  virtue.  This  station  calls  us  to 
concrete  action,  to  help  those  affected  by  drought  and 
dams,  those  who  carmot  afford  clean  water  or  plumbing. 
Thank  you  and  bless  you  this  day  for  water.  Give  us 
sensitive  hearts  with  the  capacity  to  value  and  respect 
water.  Give  us  sympathetic  hands  to  extend  the  right 
and  the  blessing  of  water  to  those  who  do  not  have  it. 

6th  station:  Veronica  wipes  Jesus’  face 

— Refrain  — 

Water  also  comes  in  the  form  of  tears.  We  are  invited  to 
dry  the  tears  of  Jesus  by  reaching  out  to  exploited  chil- 
dren, marginalized  youth,  victims  of  discrimination  and 
violence,  the  unemployed  and  underemployed,  the 
elderly,  and  those  without  water — victims  of  water  mis- 
management rather  than  water  shortage. 

Allow  us  to  dry  the  sweat  and  tears  from  the  faces  of 
our  brothers  and  sisters  who  suffer.  Grace  us  with 
compassion  and  gentleness  to  relieve,  like  Veronica, 
their  tired  bodies  and  injured  hearts. 

7th  station;  Jesus  falls  for  the  second  time 

— Refrain  — 

Jesus  is  attacked,  whipped  and  injured  until  all  his 
strength  is  lost.  There  are  many  ways  to  attack  a person: 
infringe  upon  their  dignity,  kill  their  hope,  disrespect 
their  freedom.  In  harming  one  another,  we  harm  God. 

As  well,  an  assault  on  nature  is  an  assault  on  its  Creator 
and  causes  the  suffering  of  others.  Polluting  or  hoarding 
water  is  an  attack  on  all  life. 

Free  us  from  fear.  Give  us  a courageous  voice  to 
denounce  all  that  injures  nature  and  humanity. 

8th  station:  Jesus  consoles  the  women 

— Refrain  — 

The  suffering  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  can  make  us 
want  to  cry.  What  humans  have  done  to  nature  in  the 
name  of  progress  and  profit  also  makes  us  want  to  cry. 
Irresponsible  clearcutting  of  forests  destroys  springs  of 
water;  uncontrolled  irrigation  drains  rivers  and  poisons 
water;  dams  flood  fertile  ground  and  eliminate  biodiver- 
sity by  killing  entire  species  of  fish  that  depend  on  the 
ecosystem.  This  leads  to  grave  social  disruption. 
Strengthen  us  in  our  commitment  to  take  part  in  initia- 
tives aimed  at  conserving  the  environment  and  life. 
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REFRAIN: 

Leader:  We  adore  you,  O Christ,  and  we  praise  you. 
All:  Because  by  your  holy  cross  you  have 
redeemed  the  world. 


9th  station:  Jesus  falls  for  the  third  time 

— Refrain  — 

Falling  is  part  of  life.  What  is  important  is  not  to  stay 
down.  His  frailty  tested,  Jesus  lifts  his  head  and  contin- 
ues on  the  path. 

Send  messengers  of  hope  to  all  who  have  lost  direction 
in  their  lives  because  of  downfalls  and  deception. 

Place  in  our  hands  the  energy  of  your  hands,  so  that  we 
may  raise  the  dispirited  from  the  depths  of  misery  and 
depression.  May  we  demonstrate  that  salvation  exists, 
because  you  are  the  God  of  Life. 

10th  station:  Jesus  is  stripped  of  his  garments 

— Refrain  — 

Jesus  never  owned  anything.  He  was  born  in  a manger. 
In  death,  even  his  clothes  were  taken  and  divided.  Yet 
he  knev/  that  no  one  could  take  his  dignity,  his  love  of 
humanity.  Today  we  live  in  a material  world.  There 
are  people  who,  in  their  pursuit  of  worldly  goods,  are 
willing  to  take  away  the  dignity  and  peace  of  others. 

In  our  society  we  often  miss  the  opportunity  to  act  with 
dignity.  We  rob  the  poor  of  hope,  taking  away  their  most 
fundamental  rights,  leaving  them  empty. 

Take  from  us  our  vanity  and  our  ambition,  which 
enslave  us.  Help  us  to  understand  what  is  truly  essen- 
tial and  what  is  not.  Help  us  to  bring  kindness  and 
compassion  to  the  humiliated.  Let  all  those  who  suffer 
remember  your  suffering  also.  Let  them  recognize  your 
solidarity  with  them  and  taste  your  hope. 

1 1th  station:  Jesus  is  nailed  to  the  cross 

— Refrain  — 

They  nailed  his  feet  to  the  cross,  but  that  did  not  stop 
Jesus  from  journeying  with  his  people.  They  nailed  his 
hands  to  the  cross,  but  that  did  not  stop  him  from 
embracing,  blessing  and  healing  his  people.  They  immo- 
bilized his  body,  but  not  his  love. 

We  want  to  act  as  your  feet,  to  go  to  the  suffering  and 
announce  the  good  news.  We  want  to  act  as  your 
hands,  to  bless,  to  protect,  to  alleviate  suffering  and  to 
serve.  Use  us  as  instruments  of  your  love. 


Written  by  the  Catholic  Bishops  Canadian  cathouc  organization  for 

of  Brazil  for  their  2004  national  Development 

campaign  focusing  on  the  and  PeOCe 

sacredness  of  water  as  a Divine 

gift  to  all.  Excerpted  from  the  Development  and  Peace 
Share  Life  2005  materials.  To  order  the  complete  package, 
contact  Development  and  Peace,  10  St.  Mary  St.,  Ste.  420, 
Toronto,  ON,  M4Y 1P9.  Tel:  416-922-1592;  www.devp.org 

1 2th  station:  Jesus  dies  on  the  cross 

— Refrain  — 

Jesus  accepts  death  as  a consequence  of  his  commitment, 
as  the  price  of  liberating  humanity,  as  a reality  of  the 
path  to  a full  life.  Jesus  loved  us  so  much  that  he  gave  his 
life.  Each  year  two  million  children  die  from  illness  due 
to  contaminated  water.  One  in  five  children  dies  before 
the  age  of  five  from  disease  carried  by  contaminated 
water.  We  remember  them  as  we  remember  the  broken 
body  of  Jesus. 

Martyrdom  and  the  cross  were  the  consequences  of 
your  life  of  love  and  truth.  Do  we  follow  you  on  this 
same  path? 

1 3th  station:  Jesus  is  removed  from  the  cross 

— Refrain  — 

Today,  mothers  see  their  children  die  because  of  drugs, 
violence  and  poverty.  Other  children  die  because  of 
government  indifference  and  the  greed  and  selfishness 
of  others.  How  many  tears  are  cried  because  human  life 
is  not  respected?  On  the  cross,  Jesus  ached  for  all.  The 
last  drops  of  blood  and  water  that  fell  from  his  open 
chest  are  a sign  of  his  total  surrender. 

Be  present  to  all  mothers  who  have  powerlessly 
watched  their  children  die  from  misery,  hunger, 
violence  and  drugs.  Make  the  hope  of  resurrection 
more  powerful  than  the  ache  of  loss. 

14th  station:  Jesus  is  laid  in  the  tomb 

— Refrain  — 

Christ's  victory  is  our  hope  as  we  struggle  to  transform 
dry  lives  into  dignified  lives,  dry  hearts  into  merciful 
hearts,  and  sin  into  grace. 

Give  us  determination  and  compassion  in  times  of  suf- 
fering. Give  us  generous  hearts  and  the  courage  to  live 
in  solidarity  with  those  who  suffer  around  the  world. 

1 5th  station:  Jesus  is  resurrected 

— Refrain  — 

Sacred  life  does  not  end  at  death  but  in  resurrection.  In 
the  water  of  his  love,  all  of  us  pass  from  slavery  to  free- 
dom, from  sadness  to  happiness,  from  death  to  life. 

Christ  is  resurrected!  Life  has  triumphed!  O God  of 
Life,  help  us  to  accept  your  call  to  new  life.  We  sing  in 
thanksgiving  as  we  trust  in  the  resurrection  of  all  our 
sisters  and  brothers  who  have  been  crucified  with  you. 
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Living  with  hope 


Sr.  Beatrice  Chipeta  rekindles  the  hope  of  the  people  of  Northern  Malawi, 

AS  THEY  WORK  TOGETHER  TO  BRING  NEW  LIFE  TO  THEIR  COMMUNITIES 


Children  and  their  teacher  at  the  nursery  school  in  Karonga,  a program  of  the 
Lusubiro  Community-Based  Orphan  Care  Project. 

Facing  page:  Sister  Beatrice  Chipeta  at  the  Nutrition  Centre  with  volunteer 
cooks  using  an  environmentally-friendly  stove.  The  Nutrition  Centre  and  nurs- 
ery school  are  two  of  many  programs  of  the  Lusubiro  Project,  all  supported  by 
volunteers  from  the  communities  and  villages  of  Karonga,  Malawi. 

Photo  above:  Scarboro  missioners  Beverley  and  Ray  Vantomme. 


By  Beverley  Vantomme 

It  is  a profound  experience  of 
Eucharist  to  be  among  people 
who  care  deeply  for  others, 
who  love  those  who  are  aban- 
doned and  on  the  fringes  of  the 
community.  My  husband  Ray  and 
I,  along  with  our  Scarboro  mission 
team,  witnessed  this  experience  of 
sharing  and  love  in  Karonga, 
Northern  Malawi — a region  rav- 
ished by  HIV  / AIDS,  drought  and 
hunger.  This  remote  and  sparsely 
populated  area  near  the  Tanzanian 
border  is  often  overlooked  by  gov- 
ernment agencies. 

In  an  effort  to  respond  to  the 
many  malnourished  and  orphaned 
children,  Rosarian  Sister  Beatrice 
Chipeta  started  the  Lusubiro 
Community-Based  Orphan  Care 
Project  here  in  1997.  Lusubiro,  a 
word  meaning  "hope",  speaks 
volumes  about  the  project,  which 
today  feeds  approximately  10,000 
children,  many  of  whom  are  mal- 
nourished and  HIV  positive. 

The  United  Nations  estimates 
that  14  percent  of  Malawi's  12  mil- 
lion population  are  living  with 
HIV  / AIDS,  and  as  many  as  two 
million  children  are  orphaned  by 
AIDS. 

"There  is  a poor  survival  rate, 
but  our  efforts  must  continue," 
says  Sr.  Beatrice.  Each  day  more 
children  come  to  the  Lusubiro 
project  feeding  centres  located  in 
32  villages.  The  centres  offer  food 
daily,  weekly  or  bi-weekly, 
depending  on  the  availability  of 
funds. 

"The  purpose  of  these  centres  is 
not  only  to  offer  food,  but  also  to 
give  parental  love  to  these  chil- 


dren," says  Sr.  Beatrice.  Her  asso- 
ciate is  presently  finishing  a one- 
year  course  in  counseling  so  that 
he  can  offer  emotional  and  psy- 
chological support  as  well. 

Through  her  dedicated  service 
and  love,  Sr.  Beatrice  has  given 
the  people  hope  where  there  was 
only  despair.  Many  villages  now 
have  committees  responsible  for 
small  gardens  where  they  grow  a 
variety  of  crops.  Some  of  the  yield 
is  sold  and  some  is  used  to  feed 
the  orphans  and  needy  people  in 
times  of  famine.  The  committees 
also  raise  goats,  cows  and  pigs, 
which  are  sold  and  the  money 
used  to  buy  soap,  clothes,  school- 
books and  other  necessities  for  the 
children.  Some  of  the  funds  are 
used  to  provide  fishing  nets  to  vil- 
lages along  the  shore  of  Lake 


Malawi  where  fishing  is  a means 
of  livelihood. 

A group  of  local  women  also 
devote  themselves  to  this  ministry 
to  those  in  their  communities:  to 
orphans  and  other  needy  children, 
to  AIDS  patients  receiving  home- 
based  care,  and  to  the  aged.  The 
women  find  ways  of  gathering 
funds  for  this  work.  And,  if  the 
communities  have  anything  to 
contribute  or  share,  they  do. 

Sr.  Beatrice  has  also  opened 
two  rural  centres  offering  pro- 
grams to  raise  HIV  / AIDS  aware- 
ness and  to  teach  women  about 
this  pandemic  disease.  The 
women  also  learn  about  nutrition, 
childcare  and  other  health  issues. 

The  Nutrition  Centre  in 
Karonga  was  the  first  initiative  of 
the  Lusubiro  project  begun  in 
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1997.  Today,  volunteer  women 
continue  the  work,  cooking  food 
in  a little  room  using  three  small 
environmentally-friendly  wood 
stoves  that  require  much  less 
wood  for  cooking.  The  women 
usually  feed  the  children  a forti- 
fied porridge  called  likuni  phala. 
There  is  a small  garden  for  grow- 
ing vegetables,  and  a chicken 
room  tended  by  a young 
orphaned  boy.  The  chickens  are 
used  to  feed  the  frail  and  sick  chil- 
dren. 

At  one  time,  Sr.  Beatrice  bought 
four  gaunt  cows  that  one  of  the 
older  boys  who  is  HIV  positive 
began  taking  to  pasture  to  feed. 
Today  the  Nutrition  Centre  relies 
on  these  cows  for  milk  to  feed 
infants  whose  mothers  have  died 
during  childbirth. 

The  Nutrition  Centre  also  has  a 
nursery  whose  building  and  land 
were  donated  by  a local  business- 
man. A teacher  volunteers  her 
time,  giving  loving  attention  to  the 
little  ones  in  her  care.  To  help  the 
community  to  see  HIV-positive 
children  as  no  different  and  not  to 
be  kept  apart,  the  nursery  also 
welcomes  other  children  from  the 
surrounding  area. 

Sr.  Beatrice  is  also  concerned 
for  widows  or  women  who  have 
been  sent  away  by  their  husbands. 
She  has  organized  a very  humble 
home  for  them  to  live  in,  which 


also  has  an  adjoining  room  to  raise 
chickens  for  income  generating 
purposes.  The  women  in  turn  help 
in  the  work  for  orphaned  children. 

The  Lusubiro  project  also  pro- 
vides older  children  with  the 
opportunity  to  attend  secondary 
school  (primary  school  is  free  in 
Malawi).  Sr.  Beatrice  may  either 
pay  their  school  fees  with  donated 
money,  or  assist  the  villages  to 
raise  the  money  themselves. 

Also  taking  part  in  this  project 
of  hope  are  the  Marionist  Brothers 
at  the  Miracle  Technical  School. 
They  offer  skills  training  to  older 
orphans  and  other  vulnerable 
young  people  to  assist  them  to  be 
self-reliant  and  self-supporting. 

On  the  day  we  visited  the 
Nutrition  Centre  and  nursery  in 
Karonga,  the  children  prepared  a 
program  of  singing  and  dancing 
that  brought  tears  to  our  eyes. 
Some  were  very  frail  but  joyfully 
sang  and  danced  with  their 
friends. 

That  day,  Sr.  Beatrice  shared 
with  us  the  story  of  one  of  the 
children  who  became  a special 
person  in  her  life.  This  young  boy 
was  physically  handicapped  and 
HIV  positive.  People  would  often 
ask  her  why  she  fed  him,  clothed 
him  and  gave  him  medication 
when  he  was  going  to  die  anyway. 
She  replied,  "He  is  a child  of  God 
and  deserves  to  live  with  dignity." 


W|t  is  important  to  recall  that  there 

■ are  today,  now,  at  this  very 
moment,  six  miilion  people  dying  of 
AIDS,  four  million,  one  hundred  thou- 
sand of  them  in  Africa,  i don't 
begrudge  a penny  to  South-East  Asia. 
But  what  does  it  say  about  the  world 
that  we  can  tolerate  the  slow  and 
unnecessary  death  of  millions,  whose 
iives  would  be  rescued  with  treatment? 

...It  took  but  days  for  fhe  Paris  Club 
to  espouse  a debt  moratorium  for  ail  of 
the  countries  affected  by  the  tsunami, 
but  time  and  time  again  ...  the  G8 
refuses  fo  cancel  African  debts." 

Stephen  Lewis,  UN  Secretary- 
General's  Special  Envoy  for  HtV/AtDS 
in  Africa,  January  18,  2005,  on  his 
recent  trips  to  Matawi  and  Tanzania. 


When  the  child  died  Sr. 

Beatrice  bought  him  a beautiful 
coffin  to  honour  his  life.  She 
smiled  with  tears  in  her  eyes  as 
she  showed  us  a picture  of  the 
child  whom  she  loved. 

"For  I was  hungry  and  you 
gave  me  food. ..I  was  sick  and  you 
took  care  of  me"  (Matthew  25:35- 
36).  These  words  came  to  life  for 
Scarboro  missioners  the  day  we 
visited  the  Lusubiro  Project  in 
Karonga.  May  Sr.  Beatrice  and  all 
those  who  accompany  her  be 
blessed  with  continued  energy, 
health  and  hope.oo 

The  Rosarian  Sisters  from  Northern 
Malawi  serve  in  the  Diocese  of  Mzuzu. 
They  have  welcomed  Scarboro  mission- 
ers to  Malawi,  inviting  us  to  walk  with 
them  in  friendship  and  mlnisfry.  They 
were  founded  by  a French  Canadian 
Missionary  of  Africa  and  received  fheir 
formafion  wifh  fhe  Missionary  Sisfers  of 
fhe  Immaculafe  Concepfion  (a  French 
Canadian  Order).  Today  there  are  68 
Rosarian  Sisters  with  ministries  in  health 
care,  education,  HIV/AIDS  awareness, 
human  development  focusing  on  women 
and  children,  and  pasforal  care. 
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Through  the  eyes  of  love 

Returning  to  Malawi  with  a deepening  love  for  a struggling  people 


Little  Pels  and  Stephanie  share  a moment  of  love  and  friendship.  Mzuzu, 
Malawi. 


By  Stephanie  Dotto 

Back  in  Malawi  for  the  second 
time  in  18  months,  I immedi- 
ately noticed  how  different 
this  trip  was  from  the  last.  I told 
the  Rosarian  Sisters  (a  local  con- 
gregation) that  Malawi  seemed 
different  and  they  responded, 
"Malawi  hasn't  changed,  your 
eyes  have."  I was  no  longer  an 
inexperienced  16-year-old  high 
school  student,  but  an  18-year-old 
nursing  student  returning  to  a 
place  I had  fallen  in  love  with. 

It  all  began  in  2002,  in  Grade 
10,  when  my  best  friend  Jennifer 
Goehring  and  I started  a project  to 
try  to  help  the  people  of  Malawi. 
We  began  by  collecting  shoes, 
which  soon  turned  into  a fundrais- 
ing drive  for  other  items.  The  fol- 
lowing March  break,  my  father 
and  I travelled  to  Malawi  to 
deliver  school  supplies,  along 
with  medicines  received  from 
Health  Partners  International  of 
Canada. 

Now  back  in  Malawi,  I distrib- 
uted toys  to  orphanages,  towels 
(which  are  hard  to  come  by)  to 
AIDS  patients,  and  clothes  and 
shoes  to  many  villages.  At  each 
village  it  was  a ceremonial  occa- 
sion complete  with  singing,  danc- 
ing, laughter  and  speeches.  The 
children  came  up  shyly,  one  by 
one,  in  front  of  the  entire  village  to 
receive  their  item  of  clothing, 
politely  holding  out  two  hands,  as 
is  the  custom  in  Malawi.  For  some 
villagers,  these  shoes  were  the  first 
they  had  ever  owned. 

However,  clothes  and  shoes 
weren't  the  only  items  that  we 
brought  with  us.  When  preparing 
for  the  trip,  we  asked  Scarboro 


missioner  Mary  Olenick  what  she 
wanted  most  for  us  to  bring.  The 
response  was  simple,  "More 
Frisbees!" 

My  Dad  and  I play  on  an 
Ultimate  Frisbee  team  in 
Montreal,  and  on  our  first  trip  to 
Malawi  we  brought  a few 
Frisbees,  which  turned  out  to  be  a 
big  hit  with  the  local  teens.  This 
time,  we  organized  a one-day 
Ultimate  Frisbee  tournament  with 
practices  leading  up  to  the  event 
and  team  shirts  for  all  the  players. 


The  day  was  a huge  success,  even 
though  it  rained. 

Our  reunion  with  Scarboro  mis- 
sioners  was  wonderful.  I had  not 
realized  how  much  I missed 
Beverley  and  Ray  Vantomme.  I 
also  had  a great  chat  with  Mary 
Olenick  who  was  really  kind  to 
me  when  we  stayed  with  her  in 
Rumphi.  We  also  visited  St.  Mags, 
a home  for  disabled  children. 
Every  month,  Mary  invites  the 
children  to  her  home  for  a movie 
night — a treat  they  look  forward 
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Helping  to  conduct  HIV/AIDS  tests 
at  a clinic  in  a mud-hut  school  house. 


Working  with  villagers  to  make 
bricks  to  build  their  new  school. 


With  Mzuzu  youth  after  the 
ultimate  frisbee  tournament. 


The  blue  team's  cheer  before  the  Frisbee  game 
begins.  Malawi. 

When  I think  back  on  the 

PAST  TWO  YEARS,  I AM 
AMAZED  BY  THE  RIPPLE  EFFECT 


to  all  month. 

The  highlight  of  my  trip 
was  a return  visit  to  Katete 
rural  hospital  where  we  stayed 
five  days.  At  this  hospital,  the 
nurses  and  Sisters  work  under 
difficult  circumstances,  with- 
out electricity,  doctors  or 
much  medicine. 

I was  able  to  use  some  of 
my  newly  learned  nursing 
skills  helping  to  conduct 
HIV/ AIDS  tests  at  an  AIDS 
outreach  clinic  in  a mud-hut 
schoolhouse.  I also  went  on 
home  visits  in  the  hospital 
pick-up  truck/ ambulance  to 
collect  patients,  and  gave  toys 
to  the  sick  babies  and  children. 
One  of  the  most  magical  expe- 
riences was  being  present  at 
the  birth  of  baby  Stephanie  at 
three  in  the  morning  by  torch- 
light in  the  heart  of  rural 
Africa. 

"It  is  seen  as  good  luck  to 
name  a baby  after  a for- 
eigner," Sr.  Mary  Margaret 
told  me.  In  fact,  each  time  I 
was  introduced  to  a newborn 
baby,  the  mother  would  ask 
me  to  pick  the  name. 

I was  also  able  to  see  the  results 
of  a hospital  project  that  is  very 
dear  to  me.  After  returning  from 
my  first  trip  to  Malawi,  I spoke  to 
groups  and  individuals  in  Canada 
about  the  plight  of  the  Katete  hos- 
pital and  their  need  for  a new  roof 
for  their  kitchen.  People  were  so 
generous  that  we  were  able  to 
accomplish  much  more.  Katete 
now  has  a new  unit  with  a 
kitchen,  two  storage  rooms  and  a 
demonstration  kitchen  to  teach 


THIS  HAS  HAD  ON  MY  LIFE 
AND  ON  THE  LIVES  OF 
MY  FAMILY  AND  COMMUNITY. 

mothers  how  to  add  nutrients  and 
diversity  to  their  cooking. 

The  three  weeks  I spent  in 
Malawi  were  an  incredible  experi- 
ence. I have  learned  so  much  that  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  talk 
about  it  to  groups  in  Canada  every 
chance  I get.  When  I think  back  on 
the  past  two  years,  I am  amazed 
by  the  ripple  effect  this  has  had  on 
my  life  and  on  the  lives  of  my 
family  and  community. 

I gave  a presentation  at  St. 


Luke's  parish  in  Montreal, 
telling  them  about  the  plight  of 
children  from  five  villages  who 
are  unable  to  attend  school  for 
two  to  three  months  of  the 
year.  The  little  stream  they  tra- 
verse becomes  a large,  fast 
flowing  river  during  the  rainy 
season,  and  is  impossible  to 
cross. 

In  honour  of  the  parish's 
40th  anniversary,  Fr.  Roger 
Martineau  and  the  parish- 
ioners raised  more  than 
$35,000  to  build  an  elementary 
school  and  four  houses  for 
teachers.  Thanks  to  them,  400 
children,  many  of  them  AIDS 
orphans,  will  now  receive  an 
education. 

After  reading  an  article  I 
wrote,  a group  in  Ontario  has 
raised  $1,000  for  children  in 
Malawi.  A 15-year-old  girl  has 
collected  shoes  for  Angola  and 
local  schools  and  Girl  Guide 
units  are  collecting  funds  to 
build  a school  in  Malawi  for 
another  community  in  desper- 
ate need.  Other  groups  are 
raising  money  to  support 
Health  Partners  International 
in  their  work  to  get  medicines  to 
places  in  need,  and  we  have  also 
been  able  to  raise  funds  to  help 
provide  prostheses  for  a 12-year- 
old  Malawian  boy. 

I will  return  again  to  Malawi. 
Meanwhile,  I am  very  thankful 
to  the  Canadians  who  have 
supported  our  projects  and  who 
continue  to  support  me  as  I try 
my  best  to  help  these  wonderful 
people.oo 
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On  June  13,  2004,  the  Toronto  Japanese-Catholic  Community  celebrated  its  25th  anniversary  mass 
together  with  lay  and  priest  missioners  at  Scarboro  Missions.  Toronto. 


Celebrating  25  years 

The  Toronto  Japanese-Catholic  Community 

By  Roy  Sakaguchi 


On  the  second  Sunday  of 
each  month,  a little  bit  of 
Japan  descends  upon 
Toronto  as  Japanese  voices  are 
raised  in  praise  to  God.  The  voices 
belong  to  the  members  of  the 
Toronto  Japanese-Catholic 
Community,  a small  gathering  of 
15-20  families  who  have  been  cele- 
brating mass  together  every  month 
for  the  past  25  years. 

The  community  had  its  begin- 
nings in  1979  when  a small  group 
of  Japanese  Catholics  living  in 
Toronto  gathered  for  the  first  time 
at  Scarboro  Missions  to  celebrate 
mass.  Scarboro  had  been  sending 
missioners  to  Japan  since  1948  and 
wanted  to  reach  out  to  Japanese 
Canadians  in  Toronto. 

Fr.  Tom  O'Toole  recalls, 
"Scarboro  decided  to  advertise  a 
monthly  mass  in  the  Japanese 
newspapers  so  that  Japanese 
Canadians  could  meet  each  other, 
share  their  experiences  and  receive 
the  Sacraments." 

For  the  first  time  in  Toronto,  we 
could  hear  the  Scriptures  read  and 
the  homily  given  in  Japanese. 
Scarboro  Missions  generously  pro- 
vided their  priest  missioners  who 
were  home  from  mission  and 
could  speak  Japanese,  and  their 
chapel  and  dining  room  for  social- 
izing after  mass. 


The  community's  first  chaplain 
was  Fr.  Bill  Schultz,  followed  by 
Fr.  John  Bolger  and  Fr.  Clair  Yaeck. 
As  each  returned  to  mission,  other 
priests  stepped  in.  In  1990,  Fr.  Tom 
O'Toole  and  Fr.  Gerald  Curry 
began  jointly  looking  after  the 
community. 

Reflecting  on  his  experience,  Fr. 
Gerry  says,  "When  I returned  from 
mission  in  Japan,  I was  happy  to 
accompany  and  serve  the  Toronto 
Japanese-Catholic  Community 
because  of  its  connections  to  my 
overseas  mission  work.  1 was  glad 
to  stay  in  contact  with  the  people, 
culture  and  language  that  I grew  to 
love  during  my  years  in  Japan." 

Fr.  Tom,  now  retired,  continues 
to  help  out  at  our  masses.  "This  is 
a chance  to  keep  up  my  Japanese," 
he  says,  "and  to  share  in  activities 
such  as  the  after-mass  suppers  and 
the  annual  picnic  at  Scarboro's 
farm  in  Omemee,  Ontario,  where  I 
reside." 

The  latest  chaplains  are  Fr.  John 
Carten  and  Fr.  Alex  McDonald. 
Throughout  the  years,  most  of  the 
Scarboro  priests  who  served  in 
Japan  have  joined  us  whenever 
possible. 

In  these  25  years,  the  commu- 
nity has  celebrated  the  baptism  of 
several  adults  and  six  babies,  and 
the  ordination  of  one  of  our  early 


members.  Gene  Shin,  to  the  dioce- 
san priesthood  in  1996.  We  have 
made  bus  pilgrimages  to  the 
Martyrs'  Shrine  in  Midland  and 
other  well-known  shrines.  There 
have  been  retreats  and  bible  stud- 
ies. And  for  the  past  10  years,  we 
have  held  our  armual  picnics  at 
Scarboro's  farm. 

We  have  fond  memories  of 
helping  out  at  the  annual  fall 
bazaar,  a Scarboro  Missions  event 
that  took  place  for  many  years.  We 
also  participated  in  Scarboro's  75th 
anniversary  celebrations  in 
November  1993,  at  which  each 
mission  country  was  represented. 
Our  group  prepared  a display  of 
the  traditional  foods,  artifacts  and 
clothing  of  Japan. 

This  unique  relationship 
between  the  Community  and 
Scarboro  Missions  has  blossomed 
over  these  25  years.  Thanks  to  the 
generosity  of  Scarboro  Missions, 
the  Japanese-Catholic  Community 
continues  to  be  a blessing  to 
Japanese  and  non-Japanese  mem- 
bers alike.oo 

Roy  Sakaguchi  and  his  wife  Etsumi 
are  members  of  the  Toronto  lapanese- 
Catholic  Community.  Roy,  now 
retired,  generously  volunteers  his  time 
at  Scarboro  Missions'  central  house, 
coordinating  material  for  the  website. 
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Sadaoki  (Sam)  Okada  with 
members  of  the  Cox  family 
during  his  visit  to  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  gravesite  of 
Scarboro  missioner 
Fr.  Mike  Cox  (inset). 

Inset  above:  Fr.  Gerald  Curry. 


North  Sydney  via  a trip  along  the 
ocean,  through  New  Waterford. 
He  would  be  driving  back  to 
Halifax  the  next  day  to  catch  his 
return  flight  home. 

A few  days  later  I received  a 
thank-you  note  from  Sam.  He 
wrote:  "I  was  so  glad  to  see  you 
and  all  the  Cox  family.  Since  I met 
Fr.  Cox  when  I was  in  Middle 
School,  he  has  been  an  inspiration 
and  a mentor  to  me.  On  the  day  I 
left  the  hotel,  it  was  chilly,  but  I 
received  inspiration  from  Fr.  Cox 
as  I was  driving  the  uphill  high- 
way (over  Kelly's  Mountain  to 
Halifax).  I believe  Fr.  Cox  is  still  in 
my  heart  and  is  blessing  everyone 
just  as  he  used  to."°o 


Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  former  editor  of 
Scarboro  Missions  magazine,  now 
lives  in  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia. 


Gratitude 


A Japanese  pilgrim  journeys  to  Nova  Scotia 

TO  HONOUR  HIS  MENTOR,  Fr.  MiKE  COX 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


The  letter  came  from  faraway 
California,  addressed  fo  the 
pastor  of  St.  Anthony's 
parish  in  Glace  Bay,  Nova  Scotia. 

It  was  sent  by  Sadaoki  (Sam) 
Okada,  a Japanese  American.  Sam 
expressed  his  desire  to  visit  the 
gravesite  of  Scarboro  missioner  Fr. 
Michael  Cox  who  had  passed 
away  in  April  2003. 

Everyone  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise. Fr.  Peter,  the  pastor,  had  a 
previous  commitment  and  would 
be  away  when  Sam  planned  to 
arrive.  The  Cox  family — Fr.  Mike's 
sister-in-law  and  her  daughters — 
were  not  quite  sure  about  the  best 
way  to  handle  this  visitor  from 
afar.  They  called  on  me  because  of 
my  friendship  with  Fr.  Mike  and 
we  began  planning  for  Sam's  visit. 

Having  spent  the  first  years  of 
my  priesthood  in  Japan,  some 
remnants  of  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage remained  with  me,  so  I was 
designated  to  pick  Sam  up  at  his 
hotel  in  North  Sydney. 

However,  Sam  spoke  English 
well.  On  the  drive  to  Glace  Bay,  he 
told  me  that  as  a boy  he  attended 
Fr.  Mike's  weekly  English  classes 
in  the  county  parish  of  Mizunami, 
a small  city  about  an  hour's  drive 
from  the  port  city  of  Nagoya  in 
Central  Japan. 

While  Sam  studied  English,  he 
developed  a deep  respect  for  this 
cheerful  and  concerned  priest 
from  Canada.  I knew  Fr.  Mike 
very  well  and  knew  the  love  and 
respect  afforded  him  by  the 
Christians  and  non-Christians  he 
served  in  Japan.  So  Sam's  affection 
for  Fr.  Mike  was  not  a surprise. 

In  coming  to  visit  Fr.  Mike's 


resting  place,  Sam  was 
doing  what  Japanese 
do  if  given  the 
chance — he  was  fulfilling  a deep- 
seated  obligation  based  on  love, 
respect  and  gratitude  for  a person 
who  had  significanfly  affected  his 
life.  The  Japanese  refer  to  this  as 
"on"  (pronounced  ohn).  Most  of 
the  time  it  is  directed  toward  par- 
ents or  someone  of  great  signifi- 
cance in  their  lives. 

After  graduation  from  univer- 
sity, Sam  moved  to  the  United 
States  and  settled  in  California. 

He  established  himself  with  a 
good  job,  married  and  raised  a 
family.  His  respect  for  Fr.  Mike 
led  him  to  name  his  firstborn  son 
Michael.  I guess  that  says  it  all. 

We  went  directly  to  the  grave- 
yard where  the  Cox  family  was 
waiting.  Under  a sunny  sky,  Sam 
met  the  family  and  we  all  stood 
quietly  as  he  fulfilled  fhe  purpose 
of  his  journey  and  paid  quiet 
respect.  With  a deep  bow  of  his 
head  he  prayed  as  Buddhists  pray 
and  then  knelt  to  touch  the  grave 
of  his  mentor  and  friend. 

We  then  visited  the  nearby 
parish  church  where  Fr.  Mike  had, 
from  time  to  time,  offered  mass 
and  where  his  funeral  mass  had 
been  celebrated.  We  went  on  to 
the  home  of  Fr.  Mike's  sister-in- 
law  Kay,  where  we  had  lunch  and 
visited  with  her  and  her  daughter 
Francie,  her  son  Michael,  and 
George  Cox,  another  nephew.  Sam 
was  eager  to  hear  about  Fr.  Mike 
and  his  family,  and  shared  his  life 
in  California  with  them. 

Soon  the  time  came  to  say 
goodbye.  Sam  and  I returned  to 
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A matter  of  trust 

Financial  Report  2004:  an  account  of  Scarboro  Missions'  management 

OF  THE  ECONOMIC  RESOURCES  ENTRUSTED  TO  US 


By  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M. 

In  the  parable  of  the  talents,  a man  entrusts  his 
property  to  his  servants  before  setting  out  on  a 
journey.  After  a long  time,  the  man  returned  and 
settled  accounts  with  those  who  had  received  his 
property  (Matthew  25:14-30).  So,  too,  we  at  Scarboro 
Missions  give  you,  our  friends  and  benefactors,  an 
account  of  our  management  of  the  economic 
resources  you  have  entrusted  to  us  during  2004. 

The  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
2004  indicates  that  the  Society  received  a total  of 
$3,778,654.71  from  various  sources  and  dispersed  a 
total  of  $3,851,343.05. 

Revenue 


$2,252,232.40 

Basic  Charity 

135,138.62 

Direct  Fundraising 

100,881.18 

Mission  Centre 

95,000.00 

CIDA  (Canadian  International 
Development  Agency)  Grants 

251,162.35 

Other  Income 

126,849.82 

Burse  Income 

297,390.34 

Priest  Employee  Trust  Fund 
(PETF)  Income 

520,000.00 

Building  Reserve 

$3,778,654.71 

Total 

Expenditures 

$942,080.05 

Overseas  Ministries 

677,338.89 

Canadian  Ministries 

787,152.15 

Support  Ministries 

517,859.51 

Major  Renovation 

525,522.61 

Society  Central  House 

82,105.50 

CIDA  Grant 

20,034.00 

Projects  Funded  By  Trusts 

299,250.34 

Ministry  to  the  Sick  & Retired 

$3,851,343.05 

Total 

As  the  revenue  table  shows,  59%  of  all  revenues 
consists  in  the  charitable  donations  we  receive 
from  you.  This  Basic  Charity  includes  bequests  of 
$827,712.89,  donations  of  $525,740.21  to  special 


projects  our  missioners  undertake,  general  donations 
of  $691,104.78  and  diocesan  collections  amounting  to 
$207,674.52.  Direct  Fundraising  accounts  for  4%  of  all 
revenues  and  is  generated  through  subscriptions  to 
our  magazine  ($39,947.09);  sale  of  our  calendars, 
cards,  videos  and  posters  ($49,085.37)  and  our 
calendar  envelopes  ($46,106.16).  Income  from  our 
Mission  Centre  amounted  to  $100,881.18  or  3%  of 
total  revenues;  project  grants  from  CIDA  (Canadian 
International  Development  Agency),  the  Canadian 
government's  body  for  overseas  aid,  totaled  3%  or 
$95,000.00.  Other  Income  accounts  for  7%  of  all 
revenues  and  includes  chaplaincy  work  done  by  our 
retired  members,  income  generated  by  our  Interfaith 
Desk,  grants  from  the  Canadian  Catholic  Conference 
of  Bishops  for  our  lay  mission  program,  interest 
payments,  GST  / HST  rebates,  and  various  other 
small  activities,  such  as  the  Scarboro  Auxiliary  raffle, 
which  may  result  in  revenue  for  Scarboro  Missions. 

In  addition,  we  received  $126,849.82  or  3%  of  all 
revenues  from  the  Burse  Fund,  set  aside  for  the 
education  and  training  of  missioners.  From  the  Priest 
Employee  Trust  Fund,  established  to  care  for  the 
aged  and  infirm  priests,  we  received  $297,390.34 
or  8%  of  our  revenues.  Finally,  $520,000.00  was  set 
aside  from  the  sale  of  some  of  our  property  last  year 
in  a building  reserve  which  was  used  this  year  to 
undertake  some  major  renovations  to  part  of  our 
central  house.  This  sum  amounted  to  13%  of  our 
total  income. 

The  majority  of  our  expenditures  went  to  support 
our  work  in  various  ministries.  As  Scarboro  mission- 
ers, we  understand  our  mission  as  witnessing  to  the 
reign  of  God — to  a world  of  justice,  peace  and  love — 
the  hope  of  all  creation. 

Overseas  ministries 

To  our  missions  in  Asia,  Africa,  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean,  where  36  Scarboro  lay  and  priest 
missioners  serve,  we  allocated  24%  of  our  expenses. 
Most  of  our  priests  and  some  of  our  laity  are  work- 
ing in  parishes  ministering  to  the  needs  of  the  parish 
community.  Others  are  working  in  poor  communi- 
ties, witnessing  God's  love  as  social  workers,  nurses 
and  teachers,  especially  teachers  of  English  as  a 
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second  language.  They  are  also  working  in  the  areas 
of  housing  for  the  poor,  teacher  training,  human 
rights  advocacy,  the  advancement  of  women,  adult 
education  and  literacy,  refugees,  and  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  a diocesan  library.  Interfaith  dialogue  is  a 
constant  challenge  as  we  live  among  people  of  other 
faiths. 

To  our  13  missioners  working  in  China,  Japan, 
Thailand  and  the  Philippines,  we  distributed 
$73,700.96.  To  our  10  missioners  ministering  to  the 
people  of  the  Bahamas,  Guyana  and  the  Dominican 
Republic,  we  sent  $111,116.82.  To  the  eight  mission- 
ers in  Brazil,  Ecuador  and  Panama,  we  distributed 
$154,053.15;  while  $64,574.41  went  to  the  support  of 
five  missioners  in  Malawi,  Africa. 

We  designated  $538,634.71  to  assist  missioners  in 
special  community  projects.  These  projects  include 
provision  of  clean  drinking  water,  health  initiatives 
related  to  AIDS,  community  development  in  remote 
areas,  linguistics  and  capacity  building.  All  projects 
are  in  collaboration  with  local  people,  working  with 
them  to  better  their  lives.  Our  mission  in  Ecuador 
also  benefited  from  an  $82,105.50  grant  from  the 
Canadian  International  Development  Agency. 

Canadian  ministries 

Our  Society  priorities  remain  rooted  in  the  under- 
standing that  cross-cultural  overseas  mission  service 
is  essential  to  who  we  are  as  a mission  community. 
All  members  must  serve  at  least  one  term  overseas 
among  people  of  other  cultures  and  faiths.  We  walk 
with  them,  sharing  life  with  them.  We  listen  and 
learn  and,  like  the  disciples,  we  come  back  to  our 
home  Church  to  share  what  we  have  "seen  and 
heard."  In  2004  we  dedicated  $677,338.89  or  18%  of 
all  expenditures  to  these  ministries. 

Communications: 

We  must  make  our  ministries  and  our  message 
known  to  Canadians,  and  we  do  this  through  our 
Internet  website;  in  the  production  of  public  service 
announcements  of  our  work  for  television  use;  and 
in  the  publishing  of  Scarhoro  Missions  magazine. 
Expenses  in  these  areas  totaled  $199,475.53  in  2004. 


Expenses  2004 


27%  20%  18% 


Justice  and  Peace 

As  a mission  community,  we  have  chosen  to  walk 
alongside  those  on  the  margins,  to  be  in  solidarity 
with  the  poor  and  oppressed  in  our  world.  We  help 
to  relieve  the  symptoms  of  human  suffering  and  to 
support  creative  efforts  that  make  small  steps  that 
contribute  to  bringing  about  genuine  justice  and 
peace.  Our  Justice  and  Peace  Office  is  dedicated  to 
this  work  and  through  this  office  we  support  others 
involved  in  this  ministry,  particularly  through  our 
participation  in  Canadian  ecumenical  global  justice 
and  human  rights  initiatives.  In  2004,  our  expendi- 
tures in  this  area  were  approximately  $38,752.25. 

inter  faith  Dialogue 

Faithful  to  our  belief  in  the  mysterious  and  multi- 
faceted presence  of  the  Spirit  in  our  world,  Scarboro 
missioners  seek  out  opportunities  to  live  humbly  in 
mutual  service  and  dialogue  with  people  of  other 
faiths.  Our  Interfaith  Desk  supports  this  work  and  is 
dedicated  to  dialogue  and  understanding  among 
faith  traditions.  It  also  shares  this  understanding 
with  others.  This  is  an  area  in  which  Scarboro's  expe- 
rience is  called  upon  more  and  more,  and  it  even 
produced  a small  revenue  of  $12,343.00.  Expenses  for 
this  work  in  2004  amounted  to  $96,090.94. 
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Mission  Centre 

A final  aspect  of  our  Canadian  ministries  is  the 
Mission  Centre  adjoining  our  central  house  in 
Scarborough,  Ontario.  The  Centre  serves  as  a meet- 
ing place  for  groups  and  organizations  whose 
mission  thrust  resonates  with  our  own.  We  offer 
our  facilities  for  religious  education;  to  ecumenical 
groups,  justice  and  peace  groups,  and  to  groups 
involved  in  improving  their  own  human  dignity. 

This  year  our  Mission  Centre  expenses  were  approxi- 
mately $215,851.39. 

Support  ministries 

Three  ministries  serve  to  support  our  service 
overseas  and  in  Canada.  The  first  is  the  recruitment, 
education  and  formation  of  both  lay  and  priest 
members,  for  which  we  spent  a total  of  $37,635.06. 

The  second  support  ministry  is  the  promotion  of 
Scarboro  Missions  and  the  work  of  education 
through  our  Mission  Information  Office.  This  office 
is  responsible  for  managing  our  magazine  subscrip- 
tions, processing  donations,  communicating  with 
our  benefactors,  sending  out  letters  of  appeal  at 
Thanksgiving  and  Lent,  and  filling  requests  for 
our  resources.  The  office  also  coordinates  the 
promotional  work  of  our  missioners  at  schools 
and  parishes,  sharing  with  Canadian  Catholics 
about  the  work  of  Scarboro  Missions.  We  allocafed 
$346,352.63  to  this  ministry. 

The  third  ministry  is  the  coordination  of  our  mis- 
sion community  as  a whole.  This  includes  the  leader- 
ship of  our  General  Council  and  Lay  Mission  Office; 
the  offices  of  the  Treasury  and  Secretary  General; 
and  other  facets  of  administration  here  in  Canada. 

We  allocated  $302,903.74  to  this  ministry  in  2004. 

Central  House 

Our  building  at  2685  Kingston  Road  in 
Scarborough  serves  as  the  central  house  for  all  our 
activities.  Those  returning  home  from  overseas 
mission  stay  here  for  some  or  all  of  their  time  in 
Canada.  Those  in  leadership  and  administration  live 
and  work  here.  The  majority  of  our  sick  and  retired 
members  call  it  home.  Altogether,  there  are  22 
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permanent  residents.  As  well,  members  of  mission 
institutes  in  other  countries  stay  at  our  central  house 
while  they  are  in  Canada  studying  English  before 
assuming  their  mission  assignments.  To  maintain  the 
central  house  and  the  needs  of  its  residents,  we  spent 
a total  of  $525,522.61  or  14%  of  total  expenditures. 

The  original  wing  of  the  building,  known  as  the 
Fraser  Wing,  was  constructed  in  1925  and  has  deteri- 
orated over  time.  We  began  major  renovations  both 
in  its  interior  and  exterior  in  order  to  meet  and  main- 
tain present  building  and  safety  codes.  For  this  we 
spent  $517,859.51,  or  13%  of  total  expenditures  in 
2004.  This  work  will  enable  us  to  make  better  use  of 
the  wing  both  for  our  own  needs  as  well  as  the  needs 
of  our  Mission  Centre. 


Our  community  has  been  blessed  with  dedicated 
men  and  women  who  serve  mission  unselfishly. 

Many  have  remained  in  mission  well  beyond  normal  | 

retirement  age.  Indeed,  our  oldest  serving  mission-  ! 

ary  is  86  years  old  and  still  on  the  mission,  working 
hard.  A large  number  of  our  priests  have  served  for  i 

more  than  50  years  in  their  mission  countries.  | 

However,  some  of  our  missioners  have  had  to  | 

return  to  Canada  for  reasons  of  health.  Others  have  | 

chosen  to  spend  their  retirement  years  in  Canada  ; 

while  still  being  involved  in  and  contributing  to  mis-  ! 

sion.  Non-medical  expenditures  for  the  care  of  our  ' 

sick  and  retired  members  totaled  $299,250.34  in  2004.  ' 

A prayer  of  gratitude  I 

We  at  Scarboro  Missions  are  ever  mindful  that  our  || 
work  is  possible  because  of  the  generosity  of  our 
many  benefactors  and  partners.  We  know  that  you 
have  made  sacrifices  to  support  us.  We  are  most 
grateful  to  all  who  sustain  us  in  our  work  through 
your  prayers,  encouragement  and  financial  contribu- 
tions. You  are  remembered  in  our  daily  prayers  and 
masses  and  we  ask  God's  blessings  for  you.oo 

Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Frank  Hegel  serves  as  Treasurer 
General. 

I 


Ministry  to  the  sick  and  retired 


Fr.  Pat  Moore  died  peacefully 
in  Sudbury,  Ontario,  on 
November  20,  2004,  just 
weeks  before  his  93rd  birthday. 
Born  on  December  27, 1911,  in 
Ingersoll,  Ontario,  Patrick  John 
Moore  was  the  first  of  three  chil- 
dren to  John  J.  Moore  and  Frances 
Moore.  He  studied  for  the  priest- 
hood with  Scarboro  Missions  at  St. 
Francis  Xavier  Seminary  and  was 
ordained  on  September  23, 1934,  in 
London,  Ontario,  by  Bishop  Kidd. 

After  assisting  at  parishes  in 
Ontario,  Fr.  Pat  sailed  for  China  in 
1936,  becoming  immersed  in  lan- 
guage study  at  Lishui  and  spend- 
ing time  with  Scarboro  Father 
Craig  Strang  at  Tsingtien.  He 
returned  to  Canada  after  just  a year 
due  to  ill  health. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  St. 
Francis  Xavier  Seminary  staff  in 
1938  and  again  in  1943.  In  between 
these  two  postings,  he  served  the 
Hamilton  Diocese  and  the  Chinese 
Catholic  Mission  in  Vancouver. 

In  1944  Fr.  Pat  went  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  serve  the 
parishes  of  Bayaguana,  Monte 
Plata  and  Boya.  He  left  in  1947  to 
accompany  Scarboro's  Msgr. 
McGrath  on  a Fatima  pilgrim  tour 
in  the  United  States. 

In  1948,  Archbishop  Pittini  of 
Santo  Domingo  delegated  Fr.  Pat 
to  go  to  Fatima  in  Portugal  to 
obtain  a pilgrim  Virgin  statue  of 
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Rev.  Patrick  Moore,  sfm 
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By  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M. 

Our  Lady  of  Fatima.  After  having 
the  statue  blessed  in  a private  audi- 
ence with  the  Holy  Father,  Fr.  Pat 
flew  to  Santo  Domingo.  He  arrived 
there  in  June  1948  and  for  the  next 
nine  years  he  preached  the  mes- 
sage of  Fatima,  travelling  nearly 
300,000  miles  by  land,  sea  and  air 
throughout  the  Caribbean,  Latin 
America,  Canada,  the  Yukon  and 
Alaska.  In  1959  he  led  a pilgrimage 
to  the  Philippines. 

Wherever  he  went,  he  visited 
parishes,  preaching  and  holding 
public  recitations  of  the  Rosary  in 
the  streets.  There  were  also  radio 
and  television  programs  featuring 
the  statue  of  Our  Lady. 

From  1963-1982,  Fr.  Pat  served 
as  director  of  the  shrine  at  St. 
Mary's,  Ontario,  spending  the 
summer  months  there  and  the 
remainder  of  each  year  travelling 
and  spreading  the  Fatima  message. 

In  1982  he  embarked  on  a year- 
long tour  throughout  the 
Philippines,  Australia  and 
Thailand,  followed  by  another  visit 
to  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Early  in  1984  he  received  the 
news  that  he  had  Lou  Gehrig's  dis- 
ease. Doctors  gave  him  two  years 
to  live.  After  many  prayers  to  Our 
Lady  in  Fatima  and  to  St.  Theresa 
in  Lisieux,  France,  his  health  began 
to  improve. 

Then,  in  May  of  that  year,  Fr. 

Pat  fell  while  riding  his  bicycle  in 
Sudbury,  Ontario,  and  broke  his 
femur  in  three  places.  The  injury 
required  three  operations  in  three 
years  and  forced  him  into  retire- 
ment. He  spent  the  next  years  with 
the  D'Aloisio  family  in  Sudbury 
until  his  death  last  November.  He 
had  been  a priest  for  70  years. 

Fr.  Jack  Lynch,  Superior  General 


of  Scarboro  Missions,  along  with 
Fr.  Vic  Vachon  who  served  with  Fr. 
Pat  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
drove  to  Sudbury  for  the  wake  at 
St.  Patrick's  Church,  attended  by 
approximately  150  people.  Fr.  Jack 
presided  at  the  funeral  liturgy  and 
gave  the  homily.  Concelebrating 
were  Fr.  Vachon,  Bishop  Plouffe 
and  nine  other  area  priests. 

Fr.  Pat  is  buried  in  the  D'Aloisio 
family  plot  in  Parklawn  Cemetery 
in  Sudbury.  As  Bishop  Plouffe  said 
in  his  commendation  at  the  end  of 
mass,  it  was  remarkable  to  see  the 
love  and  generosity  of  this  family 
for  a priest  who  was  not  even  a rel- 
ative. And  they  did  so  for  the  last 
20  years  of  his  life.  Their  six  chil- 
dren were  the  pallbearers. 

Members  of  Madonna  House  in 
Combermere,  Ontario,  were  also 
present.  Immediately  after  the  bur- 
ial, they  received  the  statue  of  Our 
Lady  of  Fatima  to  be  kept  at 
Madonna  House  as  Fr.  Pat  wished 
and  arranged. 

Fr.  John  Comiskey  wrote:  "I 
heard  the  news  of  Fr.  Moore's 
death  and  wanted  to  express  my 
sympathy  to  the  members  of 
Scarboro  Missions.  Fr.  Moore  vis- 
ited our  family  home  many  times 
when  I was  a kid,  and  even  prior... 
on  the  night  before  I was  born. 

That  night  he  blessed  my  mother 
and  said  that  I was  going  to  be  a 
priest.  He  may  have  said  this  to 
countless  other  parents,  but  on  that 
night  he  was  right!  I will  remember 
Fr.  Moore  for  his  kindness,  holi- 
ness and  great  faith.  He  was  an 
inspiration  to  me  as  a kid  and  I am 
very  glad  I had  the  opportunity  to 
tell  him  that  after  my  ordination." 

May  he  rest  in  peace.oo 
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r Signs  of  being 
^ called  to  serve 
>;  overseas 


• An  uneasiness  with  the  way  things  are 
in  our  world; 

• A desire  to  make  a difference,  to  bring 
about  justice  and  the  reign  of  God; 

• A commitment  to  the  Gospel  message 
of  Christ  as  the  foundation  for  all  we  do; 

• A readiness  to  let  go  of  the  familiar  in 
order  to  serve  God  as  freely  and  faithfully 
wherever  this  may  lead; 


. . 1.1  1 1 Scarboro  missioners  Sr.  Jean  Perry  and  Fr.  Brian  Swords  at  the 

• A joyful  sptrtt  which  embraces  the  market.  Both  teach  English  at  the  university  level  in  Mainland  China, 

people  among  whom  we  serve; 


• Humility  to  acknowledge  our 
limitations  and  our  need  for  forgiveness, 
and  to  let  go  of  failures; 

• A sense  of  humour  which  rejoices  in 
life,  carries  us  through  hard  times,  and 
helps  us  laugh  at  our  mistakes. 


A Canadian  Catholic  mission 
organization  serving  in  Asia, 
Africa,  Latin  America,  the 
Caribbean  and  in  Canada 


\Yes,  I'm  interested  in  learning  more  about  being  a Scarboro  missioner. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  program:  O MISSIONARY  PRIESTHOOD  CH  Laity  In  Mission 


Name 


Address 


City  Province  Postal  Code 


Education 

Complete  and  mail  coupon  to:  Mission  Preparation,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  On,  MIM  1M4. 
Or  call:  (416)  261-7135  [Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815],  Extension  250/Email:  mtraher@scarboromissions.ca  (priesthood): 
or  Extension  265/Email:  lmocoord@scarboromissions.ca  (laity);  Fax:  (416)  261-0820;  Website:  www.scarboromissions.ca 
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Dear  partner 

in  mission^ 

You  walk  with  Scarboro 
missioners  as  we  witness  to 
the  Gospel  overseas  and  in 
Canada.  Please  remember 
us  with  your  prayers  and 
financial  support  so  that  we 
may  continue  the  vital  work 
of  mission.  Thank  you! 
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Thank  you! 

to  Karen  Van  Loon,  coordinator  of  Scarboro 
Missions'  Justice  and  Peace  Office  for  her 
collaboration  and  participation  in  the  production  i 
of  this  special  edition  on  Indigenous  peoples. 
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GUEST  EDITORIAL 


k.  w 


By  Karen  Van  Loon 


A matter  of  life 

Indigenous  peoples  everywhere  struggle  for  land, 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  FOR  THEIR  VERY  EXISTENCE 


My  first  encounter  with 
Indigenous  peoples 
began  while  working  as  a 
nurse  with  the  Cree  and  later  the 
Inuit  in  Northern  Canada.  I 
enjoyed  visiting  the  Cree  in  their 
winter  camps  and  ice  fishing  for 
Arctic  char  with  the  Inuit.  Life 
seemed  simpler  there,  and  the 
people's  cormection  to  the  land 
was  obvious.  Then  I would  return 
to  the  reality  of  the  health  clinic, 
providing  and  arranging  care  for 
people  with  tuberculosis  and 
other  diseases  more  common  in 
the  global  South  than  in  Southern 
Canada. 

Later  as  a Scarboro  lay  mis- 
sioner  in  Brazil,  I felt  at  home  vis- 
iting rural  Amazon  communities 
of  subsistence  farmers  and  fishers. 
The  intertwining  of  their  lives 
with  the  Amazon  river  and  sur- 
rounding land,  as  well  as  their 
desire  to  preserve  the  fish  so  that 
future  generations  of  their  people 
could  survive  reminded  me  of 
Aboriginal  peoples  in  Canada. 
Living  conditions  in  rural 
Amazonia  and  in  the  poorer 
neighbourhoods  in  the  city  of 
Itacoatiara  also  reminded  me  of 
my  Northern  Canada  experience: 
lack  of  running  water,  outhouses, 
over  crowded  and  often  poor 
housing,  inadequate  garbage  dis- 
posal, and  so  on. 

Throughout  the  world 
Indigenous  peoples  are  among  the 
poorest  and  most  disadvantaged. 
Many  remain  dispossessed  of 
their  lands  and  are  threatened  or 
even  killed  when  they  defend 
their  lands  and  resources.  In  1999 
the  Canadian  government  told  the 


United  Nations  Human  Rights 
Committee  that  the  situation  of 
Aboriginal  peoples  in  Canada  is 
"the  most  pressing  human  rights 
issue  facing  Canadians." 

In  this  edition  of  Scarboro 
Missions  we  focus  on  the  daily  life 
and  human  rights  struggles  of 
Indigenous  peoples.  Last  fall 
Scarboro's  Justice  and  Peace  Office 
began  prioritizing  work  in  this 
area  as  it  became  apparent  that 
more  Scarboro  missioners  were 
working  among  Indigenous  peo- 
ples. This  edition  shares  stories 
from  Brazil,  Ecuador,  Guyana, 
Thailand  and  Canada. 

There  are  many  signs  of  hope. 
We  celebrate  with  the  Indigenous 
peoples  in  the  state  of  Roraima, 
Brazil,  as  President  Lula  ratifies 
the  Raposa/Serra  do  Sol  Reserve 
in  April  2005.  Scarboro  missioner 
Fr.  Ron  MacDonell  describes  the 
people's  30-year  history  of  strug- 
gle for  their  traditional  land  and 
some  of  the  ongoing  violence  on 
the  part  of  those  who  oppose  the 
ratification.  The  new  coordinator 
of  the  Indigenous  Council  of 
Roraima  has  a message  for  the 
Indigenous  peoples  in  Canada 
"not  to  lose  hope;  we  are  strug- 
gling together..." 

Tom  Walsh  writes  about  Jambi 
Kiwa,  an  herbal  tea  and  medicinal 
plant  business  run  primarily  by 
Indigenous  peoples  in  Ecuador. 
They  are  using  their  ancestral 
knowledge  to  improve  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  situation. 

Susan  Keays  describes  the  work 
of  the  Camillian  Social  Center  in 
Thailand,  which  provides  oppor- 
tunity and  hope  for  hill  tribe  chil- 


dren and  their  families. 

As  Bishop  of  Riobamba, 
Ecuador,  Monsenor  Leonidas 
Proano  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
struggle  for  indigenous  rights.  His 
call  for  the  Church  to  "contribute 
greatly  to  change,  to  transforma- 
tion," echoes  for  us  today  as  we 
try  to  understand  the  reality  of 
discrimination,  poverty  and  vio- 
lence still  prevalent  in  the  daily 
lives  of  many  Indigenous  peoples. 

The  Church  in  Roraima  worked 
in  solidarity  with  the  Indigenous 
peoples  there,  became  a target  of 
protests,  and  yet  contributed 
greatly  to  change.  For  three 
decades  the  Canadian  Christian 
Churches,  through  Project  North, 
the  Aboriginal  Rights  Coalition, 
and  now  KAIROS,  have  worked  in 
solidarity  with  Aboriginal  peoples 
in  their  struggle  for  land  and 
resources,  self-determination  and 
other  Aboriginal  rights.  KAIROS 
supports  the  struggles,  described 
in  this  edition,  of  the  Lubicon  Cree 
and  Indigenous  peoples  around 
the  world  for  a UN  Declaration  on 
the  Rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples. 

Finally,  Sr.  Priscilla  Solomon, 
an  Ojibway  woman,  shares  her 
understanding  of  what  it  means  to 
be  a caretaker  of  the  Earth,  "inti- 
mately connected,  dependent 
upon  and  sustained  by  the  Earth." 
The  teachings  of  Aboriginal  spiri- 
tuality about  responsibility  for 
future  generations  and  recognition 
that  everything  is  gift  from  the 
Creator,  offer  an  important  mes- 
sage for  our  world  today.  May 
more  people  join  this  journey  of 
mutual  sharing  and  solidarity 
action  with  Indigenous  peoples.oo 
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Makunaima  is  alive 

The  Makuxi  people  in  Brazil  struggle  to  protect  their 

LAND  AND  THE  FUTURE  OF  THEIR  PEOPLE 


By  Fr.  Ron  IVfacDonell,  S.F.M. 


At  the  very  northern  tip  of  Brazil  where  the  Amazon 

jungle  gives  way  to  the  plain,  rolling  hills  stretch  to  the 
mountains  of  Venezuela  and  Guyana  and  to  Mount 
Roraima,  Brazil's  highest  peak.  The  Indigenous  peoples  who  live 
in  this  area — the  Makuxi,  Inkariko  and  Patamona — believe  that 
this  is  the  dwelling  place  of  Makunaima,  the  mythic  creator  of  the 
world.  Makunaima  and  his  two  sons,  Inshikiran  and  Anike,  are 
considered  by  the  Makuxi  people  to  be  their  ancestors,  the 
founders  of  many  of  their  villages.  In  the  imagination  of  the 
Makuxi,  history  and  myth  merge. 


It  was  to  this  hero  that  the 
renowned  Brazilian  author,  Mario 
de  Andrade,  turned  to  for  his  1928 
novel,  Macunai'ma,  which  set  the 
stamp  for  modern  Brazilian  litera- 
ture. And  it  is  in  their  ancestor 
Makunaima  that  the  Makuxi 
sought  inspiration  for  the  annual 
Assembly  of  Indigenous  Peoples 
of  Roraima  in  February  2005  with 
more  than  a thousand  in  atten- 
dance. The  theme  of  the  Assembly 
was:  "Makunaima  is  alive  till  the  last 
indigenous  person. " 

The  Makuxi,  who  now  number 
15,000  (Brazil's  second  largest 
indigenous  group)  have  been 
fighting  for  their  land  ever  since 
Europeans  first  arrived  more  than 
500  years  ago.  Over  the  course  of 
the  20th  century,  cattle  ranchers 
invaded  Makuxi  territory,  exploit- 
ing the  Indigenous  peoples  as 
cheap  labour.  By  the  1970s,  gold 
diggers  arrived,  searching  for  pre- 
cious stones  in  the  rivers.  Game 
and  fish  became  increasingly 


scarce  because  of  the  outsiders 
who  poisoned  streams  and  fright- 
ened off  game.  Hunger  and  dis- 
ease spread  among  the  people. 

In  reaction  to  this  suffering,  the 
Church  helped  foster  the 
Indigenous  Council  of  Roraima. 
Indigenous  leaders  began  to  orga- 
nize the  people  to  defend  their 
land.  They  succeeded  in  driving 
out  gold  diggers  and  started  a 
campaign  to  reclaim  their  land 
titles,  demanding  the  removal  of 
cattle  ranchers.  With  international 
donations,  the  Church  assisted  the 
villagers  in  buying  their  own  cat- 
tle herds,  thus  helping  to  diminish 
hunger.  Each  village  had  five 
years  to  reproduce  the  herd  of  50 
cattle  and  then  pass  on  the  new 
herd  to  another  village. 

In  1998,  after  30  years  of  strug- 
gle, the  Makuxi  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  federal  government  to 
pass  a law  for  the  demarcation  of 
their  territory.  Most  of  the  cattle 
ranchers  left  the  area  in  return  for 


compensation.  All  that  is  needed 
is  the  signature  of  President  Lula 
to  turn  the  Raposa/Serra  do  Sol 
Reserve  (Fox/ Sun  Mountain 
Reserve)  into  law. 

However,  the  Makuxi  face  a 
new  challenge.  Since  the  1990s, 
about  a dozen  rice  growers  have 
invaded  their  lands,  setting  up 
rice-growing  operations.  Many 
streams  and  rivers  are  now  pol- 
luted by  the  use  of  chemical  fertil- 
izers, causing  skin  and  intestinal 
diseases  among  the  Makuxi  peo- 
ple who  rely  on  this  water  for 
drinking  and  bathing.  These  rice 
growers,  supported  by  most  of  the 
local  municipal  and  state  politi- 
cians, want  to  see  the  Reserve  rati- 
fied as  a blocked  reserve,  permit- 
ting non-indigenous  people  to 
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remain,  their  operations  inter- 
spersed among  indigenous  blocks 
of  land.  The  Makuxi,  however, 
want  a continuous  reserve,  impli- 
cating the  exit  of  all  non-indige- 
nous. 

At  the  end  of  2003,  the  federal 
government  armounced  that  it 
intended  to  ratify  the  Raposa  / 
Serra  do  Sol  Reserve  as  a continu- 
ous reserve.  On  January  6,  2004, 
the  rice  growers,  along  with  cer- 
tain indigenous  groups  reacted 
violently.  Approximately  20  per- 
cent of  the  Makuxi  support  the 
blocked  reserve  option,  believing 
that  economic  development  can 
only  occur  with  the  presence  of 
outsiders  in  the  reserve.  More 
than  a hundred  indigenous  people 
invaded  the  Surumu  Mission, 


Above  left:  The  annual  Assembly  of  Indigenous  Peoples  of  Roraima,  February 
2005,  whose  banner  announces  the  theme:  "Makunaima  is  alive  till  the  last 
indigenous  person."  Young  Macuxi  warriors  (above)  and  children  (top)  of  the 
Raposa/Serra  do  Sol  Reserve  (Fox/Sun  Mountain  Reserve),  Roraima,  Brazil. 


destroying  a small  clinic,  smash- 
ing school  classrooms,  and  taking 
three  missioners  hostage  for  three 
days. 

In  the  state  capitol.  Boa  Vista 
(population  200,000),  the  rice 
growers  set  up  roadblocks  for  four 
days,  preventing  car  traffic  from 
leaving  or  entering  the  city.  They 
invaded  the  FUNAI  (the  National 


Indian  Foundation  of  the  federal 
government)  offices,  and  unsuc- 
cessfully attempted  to  invade  the 
cathedral.  Cars  painted  with  the 
slogans  "Roraima  State:  100% 
Brazilian!"  and  "Get  out  Diocese!" 
circulated  in  the  city. 

The  protesters  targeted  the 
Diocese  of  Roraima  because  of  its 
solidarity  with  Indigenous  peo- 
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UPDATE:  President  Lula  ratifies  Raposa/Serra  do  Sol  reserve 

On  April  15,  2005,  Brazil’s  President  Lula  (Luiz  Inacio  Lula  da  Silva), 
signed  the  ratification  of  the  Raposa/Serra  do  Sol  Reserve  as  a 
continuous  area.  Non-indigenous  people  (including  rice  growers)  have 
one  year  to  leave  the  reserve,  with  compensation.  Certain  areas 
remain  outside  the  reserve:  military  zones  on  the  Venezuelan  and 
Guyanese  borders,  the  town  of  Uiramuta,  power  lines  and  roads. 

This  is  a major  victory  for  the  16,000  Indigenous  peoples  of  seven 
nations,  mainly  Makuxi,  who  live  in  the  reserve  of  more  than 
1,700,000  hectares.  It  is  the  fruit  of  30  years  of  struggle  (see  article, 
pages  4-6),  and  is  considered  an  historic  restitution  of  indigenous 
rights  after  centuries  of  exploitation.  We  rejoice  with  the  Indigenous 
peoples  of  Roraima  who  are  indeed  living  a true  Resurrection.  Alleluia! 

However,  despite  this  victory,  there  continue  to  be  incidents  of 
violence  on  the  part  of  the  political  elite,  ranchers/rice-growers  and 
Makuxis  who  oppose  the  federal  decision.  Besides  roadblocks  and  a 
bomb  targeted  at  the  home  of  a university  professor  (Indigenous 
Studies),  four  federal  police  agents  were  taken  hostage.  They  were 
released  one  week  later  after  intense  negotiations.  Please  keep 
Roraima  in  your  prayers. 

Scarboro  Missions’ Justice  & Peace  Office  has  posted  some  details 
of  this  situation  on  its  website.  Please  visit:  www.scarboromissions.ca 


pies — an  expression  of  the 
Church's  preferential  option  for 
the  poor.  Federal  and  state  police 
did  nothing  to  break  up  the  illegal 
roadblocks.  The  violent  political 
pressure  of  the  rice  growers  and 
their  supporters  was  successful: 
the  federal  government  put  off 
signing  the  ratification  of  the 
reserve.  The  issue  is  now  at  a 
standstill  in  Brazil's  Supreme 
Court. 

More  violence  occurred  on 
November  23,  2004,  when  the  fed- 
eral justice  minister  arrived  in  Boa 
Vista.  That  morning,  the  rice- 
growers  sent  in  five  truckloads  of 
thugs  to  burn  down  the  houses  of 
four  Makuxi  villages  that  had 
been  set  up  in  July  2004  near  the 
lands  invaded  by  the  rice  growers. 
At  least  137  families  were  left 
homeless.  The  Makuxi,  remain 
undaunted:  little  by  little  they 
have  been  rebuilding  their  homes. 
As  the  slogan  of  the  recent 


Indigenous  peoples'  Assembly 
says,  "Makunaima  is  alive  till  the 
last  indigenous  person." 

It  was  at  the  Assembly  that 
they  elected  the  new  coordinator 
for  the  Indigenous  Council  of 
Roraima,  Marinaldo  Justino 
Trajano,  as  well  as  the  vice-coordi- 
nator, Jairo  Pereira  da  Silva.  When 
asked  what  he  considered  to  be 
the  greatest  difficulty  and  the 
greatest  hope  faced  by  the  Makuxi 
people,  Marinaldo  responded: 

"The  difficulty  for  us  at  the 
moment  is  the  [legal]  action  in  the 
Supreme  Court. . .neither  the  gov- 
ernment nor  the  ministers  are 
making  any  decisions. . .At  the 
same  time,  we  are  hopeful  that  the 
Supreme  Court  can  understand 
[and]  our  land  claim  will  come 
about... but  the  people  continue, 
they  are  hopeful,  working  at 
building  communities,  education 
and  health.  They  carry  on.  They 
are  awaiting  whatever  decision; 


that's  the  difficulty — the  matter  is 
blocked  in  the  Supreme  Court." 

Marinaldo  also  had  a message 
for  Indigenous  peoples  in  Canada: 

"I  had  the  opportunity  to  get  to 
know  Canadian  Indigenous  peo- 
ples at  the  World  Social  Forum 
[January  2005,  Porto  Alegre, 
Brazil]... The  suffering  is  the  same, 
the  difficulty  is  the  same  through- 
out the  world. ..One  of  the  work- 
shops, 'The  know-how  of  Brazil's 
indigenous  peoples,'  created  a very 
strong  union  among  us  as 
Indigenous  peoples  of  the  world.  I 
believe  that  we  discovered  some- 
thing we  call  union,  where  we're 
going  to  unite  in  order  to  journey 
together... 

"A  message  that  I would  like  to 
give  to  Canadian  Indigenous  peo- 
ples is  not  to  lose  hope;  we  are 
struggling  together.  We  hope  that 
when  the  Raposa/  Serra  do  Sol 
Reserve  is  ratified  as  a continuous 
reserve,  the  victory  will  be  not 
only  ours  here  in  Brazil,  but  one 
for  every  indigenous  area  in  the 
world.  That  is  our  hope. . .and  we 
hope  too  that  2005  will  be  a suc- 
cessful year  for  our  indigenous 
brothers  and  sisters  in  Canada." 

Let  us  all  join  in  solidarity  with 
the  Makuxi  and  other  Indigenous 
peoples  of  the  world,  as  they 
struggle  for  their  land  claims  and 
other  basic  human  rights.  Then  we 
can  say  with  them,  "Makunaima  is 
alive  till  the  last  humanl"°o 

Fr.  Ron  MacDonell  does  linguis- 
tics work  with  Indigenous  peoples  in 
Brazil,  helping  them  in  their  efforts  to 
preserve  their  language  and  culture. 
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The  tucuma  nut 

An  indigenous  story  from  the  Amazon 

Translated  by  Bishop  George  Marskell,  S.F.M.  (1935-1998) 

When  the  great  god  Tupa  made  the  world,  there  was  only  day.  In 
the  beginning  there  was  no  night.  The  daughter  of  the  great 
cobra,  Cobra  Grande,  was  concerned  for  her  husband,  the  Caboclo. 
Mother  Earth  provided  him  with  game,  fish  and  rich  soil,  but  he  worked 
constantly.  Since  the  night  did  not  exist,  he  did  not  know  when  to  rest. 

One  day,  the  Caboclo' s wife  asked  his  friends  to  search  for  her 
mother.  Cobra  Grande.  She  would  know  the  secret  of  the  night.  They 
paddled  their  canoe  a long  distance  and  found  the  great  cobra  curled  in 
the  sun  on  the  shore  of  a lake.  The  caboclos  told  her  of  her  daughter's 
worry  and  of  her  request  to  learn  the  secret  of  the  night. 

The  cobra  slithered  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  After  a long  time  she 

surfaced  with  a nut — the  fruit  of 
the  tucuma  palm — in  her  mouth. 

"You  must  not  open  the  nut. 
Only  my  daughter  will  have  the 
power  to  open  it  so  that  the  dark- 
ness, and  nothing  else,  will 
escape  from  inside." 

As  the  caboclos  paddled 
home,  they  became  very  curious 
because  of  the  strange  sounds 
that  came  from  the  tucuma  nut. 
Although  the  great  cobra  had 
warned  them  not  to  break  it 
open,  they  were  overcome  by 
curiosity.  Unable  to  resist  the 
mysterious  noises,  they  broke 
open  the  nut. 

Darkness  immediately  fell  on 
the  world.  Not  only  darkness,  but 
also  from  inside  the  nut  there 
emerged  the  night  creatures, 
swooping  bats  and  screeching  owls,  crawling  creatures  and  wild  forest 
cats.  The  great  cobra  did  not  know  the  secret  of  how  to  put  the  night 
creatures  back  inside  the  nut. 

"Someday,"  she  said,  "the  son  of  Tupa  will  come  to  visit  us.  Then  all 
that  our  people  fear  will  be  hidden  again  in  the  tucuma  nut."o° 


As  Bishop  of  Itacoatiara,  Brazil, 


Scarboro  missioner  George  Marskell 
championed  the  rights  of  the  caboclos, 
the  subsistence  farmers  and  fishers  of 
rural  Amazonia.  He  lived  among  them 
for  38  years. 


The  solidarity  ring 

The  tucuma  palm  tree  in  the 
Amazon  produces  an 
orange  oily  fruit  containing  a 
hard  black  nut.  This  nut  is  used 
to  make  jewelry,  including 
rings  often  worn  as  a symbol  of 
solidarity.  Bishop  George 
Marskell  and  others  in  Brazil 
began  using  the  tucuma  ring  to 
express  com.mitment  to  the 
preferential  option  for  the  poor. 

Bishop  Marskell  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  first  team  of  Scarboro 
missioners  who  went  to 
Itacoatiara,  Brazil,  in  1961.  He 
served  as  bishop  from  1978  to 
1998  when  he  died  of  pancre- 
atic cancer.  Bishop  George  lived 
the  preferential  option  for  the 
poor  adopted  by  the  Latin 
American  bishops.  He  champi- 
oned the  rights  of  the  caboclos, 
the  subsistence  farmers  and 
fishers  of  rural  Amazonia 
whose  daily  lives  are  influ- 
enced by  knowledge  retained 
from  their  indigenous  roots. 

Bishop  George  denounced 
development  when  it  adversely 
affected  these  rural  dwellers 
and  the  Indigenous  people 
called  the  Waimiri-Atroari.  One 
development  project,  the 
Balbina  hydroelectric  dam  built 
on  the  upper  Uatuma  River  in 
the  1980s,  produced  a miniscule 
amount  of  electricity,  signifi- 
cantly out  of  proportion  to  the 
approximately  2,360  kilometres 
of  tropical  forest  flooded  for  the 
reservoir.  In  this  reservoir  the 


Continued  on  page  8... 
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The  solidarity  ring 

Continued  from  page  7... 

decomposing  forest  poisoned 
the  water,  killed  the  fish  and 
devastated  the  lives  of  more 
than  2,000  rural  families  living 
downstream  from  the  dam. 

In  order  to  create  the  reser- 
voir, one  third  of  the  Waimiri- 
Atroari  population  was  dis- 
placed. Their  1973  population 
of  3,500  fell  to  374  by  1986. 
Displacement,  epidemics,  and 
violent  encounters  with  out- 
siders resulting  from  highway 
construction,  tin  mining  and 
other  projects  nearly  wiped  out 
the  Waimiri-Atroari. 

Bishop  George,  along  with 
other  bishops,  pastoral  workers 
and  missioners,  organized  local 
and  international  solidarity  to 
halt  operation  of  the  Balbina 
dam  and  seek  compensation  for 
those  adversely  affected. 
However,  the  Brazilian 
Department  for  Amerindian 
Affairs  (FUNAI)  reacted 
against  these  demands, 
expelling  pastoral  workers 
from  the  Waimiri-Atroari  terri- 
tory and  forbidding  entry  to 
any  group  who  did  not  support 
the  government  relocation  and 
assistance  program  for  the 
W aimiri-Atroari. 

Today,  the  situation  of  the 
Waimiri-Atroari  has  stabilized, 
despite  all  that  they  have  suf- 
fered. Their  population  is 
increasing  and  in  2004  the 
1000th  Waimiri-Atroari  was 
born.oo 


GIFT  ANNUITIES 

Helping  us  to  continue  our  work 

Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Annuities  help  us 
to  continue  the  work  of  mission,  and  they 
provide  you  with  a very  good  rate  of 
income  for  life.  Our  Gift  Armuities  start  at 
5.85%  and,  depending  on  your  age,  can 
give  as  much  as  10%  a year  for  life.  Your 
payments  could  be  up  to  100%  tax  free. 

To  obtain  a quote,  or  to  order  our  Gift 
Annuity  brochure  explaining  more  about 
Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Annuities,  contact: 
Scarboro  Missions — Treasurer 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  ON,  MIM  1M4 
Tel;  416-261-7135,  Ext.  235;  Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815 
Email:  to@scarboromissions.ca;  or  visit  our  website: 
www.scarboromissions.ca 


Providing  yourself 
income  for  life, 
helping  Scarboro  Missions 
carry  on  its  work 


Rd.,  Scarborough,  Ontario  Canada  MIM  1M4 

SERVIIVG  IIV  FAITH  Tel : 41 6-261  -71 35  • Tol  l-free ; 1 -800-260-481 5 • Fax:  41 6-261-0820 

Cl  iinm  nv  thp  bpiuit  E;  info@scarboromissions.ca  • W:  www.scarboromissions.ca 


0 SCHOOL  YEAR 

J CALENDAR 

Perfect  for  your  classroom!  The  NEW,  FULL  COLOUR 
24"  X 36"  Scarboro  Missions  Wall  Calendar, 
featuring  all  holidays  and  major  feast  days.  Each 
month  is  dedicated  to  the  various  ministries  in  which 
God  calls  us  - from  justice  and  peace,  and  interfaith 
diaiogue  to  solidarity  with  the  poor. 

Suppiies  are  limited.  Only  $3  when  you  order  10 
or  more  (*$5  each  for  9 or  less).  FREE  SHIPPING! 

May  your  students  serve  in  faith  and  be  guided 
by  the  Spirit. 
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The  Ten  Comm^^ndivents 

Developed  by  the  Indigenous  peoples 
OF  North  America 

Remain  close  to  the  Gi-eat  SpiHt 
ShoiN  respect  for  your  felloN  beings 
Give  assistance  and  kindness 
wherever  needed 

Be  truthful  and  honest  at  all  times 
Do  what  you  know  to  be  right 
Look  after  the  well  being  of  mind 
and  body 

Treat  the  Earth  and  all  that  dwell 
thereon  with  respect 
Take  full  responsibility  for  your 
actions 

Dedicate  a share  of  your  efforts  to 
the  greater  good 
Work  together  for  the  benefit  of 
all  humanity 


Hinduism 


Buddhism 

Treat  not  others  in  ways 
that  you  youHcff  would 
find  hurtful 


:o  othcri  what  would 


vfaRt  done 
to  yoUKeir 


ISIAM 

Not  one  of  you  truly  believes 
-until  you  wish  for  others  what 
you  wlslffor  yourself 

V<c  Prophet 


Taoism 


JUDAISM 

What  is  hateful  to  you, 
jfo  not  do  to  your  neighbour 
This  Is  the  whole  Torah; 
all  the  rest  is  commentary 


Sikhism 


t Is  a stranger 
indeed,  I am 
a friend  to  all 

hSjhifcpB-IZ'W 


One  should  treat  all 
creatures  In  the  world 


> be  treated 


Zoroastrianism 

Do  not  do  unto  others 
whatever  is  injurious 
to  yourself  ; 


Native 

Spirituaiity 

We  arc  as  much  alive 
IS  we  keep  the  earth  alive 


Regard  your  neighbour's  gain 
as  your  own  gain,  and  your 
neighbour's  loss  asyoor’own  loss 
l>ShafiflOn  Ting  r«n.  tiimi 


Baha’i  Faith 


Confucianism 

One  word  which  sums  up  the 
basis  of  all  good  conduct... 

loving  kindness. 


desire  fo 
yourself 


Jainism 


Christianity 

In  everything,  do  to  others 
as  you  would  have  them 
do  to  you:  (or  thk  lathe 
law  and  the  prophet* 


Unitarianism 

^e  aFRim  and  promote  respect 
for  the  interdependent 
web  of  all  existence 
, of  which  we  are  a part 


The  Golden  Rule  poster 

Produced  by  Scarboro  Missions, 
this  striking  poster  (actual  size 
22"x29")  presents  the  Golden 
Rule  in  13  religions.  Order  from 
Broughtons  Religious  Books  & 
Gifts.Tel:  416-690-4777; 


Christianity 

In  everything,  do  to  others 
as  you  would  have  them 
do  to  you;  for  this  is  the 
law  and  the  prophets 

fesus,  Matthew  7;I2 


Fax:  416-690-5357; 

Email:  sales@bbroughton.com 

Poster  Study  Guide 
“A  do-it-yourself  Golden  Rule 
workshop" — This  guide  enables 
any  individual  or  group  to  create 
and  sponsor  a workshop  for 
youth  and  adult  audiences.  One 
of  the  goals  of  the  workshop  is 
to  support  people  who  struggle 
with  ethical  issues,  including  the 
ecological  crisis  endangering  the  Earth  and  all  life 
on  the  planet.  The  guide  is  available  for  $5.00 
from  the  Scarboro  Missions  Interfaith  Desk,  2685 
Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON,  MIM  1M4. 

Tel:  1-800-260-4815.  Or  download  it  free  of  charge 
from  our  website  at  www.scarboromissions.ca 


Native 

Spirituality 

We  are  as  much  alive 
as  we  keep  the  earth  alive 

Chief  Dan  George 
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By  Susan  Keays 


A compassionate  response 

The  Camillian  Social  Center  in  Thailand  is  helping 

HILL  TRIBE  PEOPLES  IN  THEIR  EFFORTS  TO  BETTER  THEIR  LIVES 


//  r I Teacher!  Teacher!  Look 
I what  I can  do!"  Twenty 
JL  little  voices  called  out 
to  me  as  they  frolicked  and  played 
in  the  fishpond.  I needed  20  pairs 
of  eyes  to  accommodate  their 
requests.  These  are  children  at  the 
Camillian  Social  Center  where  I 
work  in  Chiang  Rai  province  in 
the  north  of  Thailand.  The  Center 
is  run  by  Brother  Gianni  Dalla 
Rizza  and  administered  by  four 
Sisters  of  Charity  whose  nursing 
and  nurturing  skills  are  as  highly 
valued  as  their  management  and 
accounting  skills. 

When  I arrived  as  a Scarboro 
missioner  in  October  2003,  Brother 
Gianni  asked  that  I be  a presence 
to  the  children.  My  days  are  spent 
teaching  them  English  at  the  local 
school.  After  supper  and  on  week- 
ends, I put  my  mothering  skills  to 
use.  That  means  sitting  nearby  as 
they  play,  or  joining  in  their  fun.  It 
means  rejoicing  with  them  on 
their  birthday,  or  in  anticipation  of 
an  older  sibling's  visit.  It  also 
means  trying  to  comfort  them  and 
share  their  sorrow  if  they  tell  me 
about  some  of  the  struggles  in 
their  little  lives.  Some  children 
have  lost  one  or  both  parents  to 
AIDS.  Many  have  parents  dealing 
with  drug  and  alcohol  addiction, 
or  imprisonment.  Brother  Gianni 
will  take  these  little  ones  to  see 
their  parents  on  prison  visiting 
days. 

hiang  Rai  province  in 
Thailand  is  home  to  several 
hill  tribe  peoples.  The  Camillian 
Social  Center  provides  opportu- 
nity and  hope  for  the  families  of 


the  170  hill  tribe  children  living  at 
the  Center. 

The  tribes  are  largely  indige- 
nous to  nearby  countries,  such  as 
Laos  and  Burma.  This  year,  most 
of  the  Center's  children  are  of  the 
Akha  tribe,  indigenous  to  the 
Yunnan  area  of  China.  There  are 
about  35,000  Akha  living  in  north- 
ern Thailand.  They  began  to 
migrate  here  a few  generations 
ago  when  civil  war  and  political 
unrest  in  China  threatened  them 
and  their  way  of  life. 

Despite  being  born  on 
Thai  soil  and  having 

LIVED  HERE  ALL  THEIR 
LIVES,  MANY  OF  THE 
HILL  TRIBE  PEOPLES  IN 

Thailand  are  not 

CONSIDERED  THAI 
CITIZENS 

Despite  being  born  on  Thai  soil 
and  having  lived  here  all  their 
lives,  many  of  the  hill  tribe  peo- 
ples in  Thailand  are  not  consid- 
ered Thai  citizens.  They  must  for- 
mally apply  for  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizenship.  Some  are 
unaware  that  these  rights  and 
privileges  exist.  Others  know,  but 
simply  neglect  to  apply  for  them. 
And  there  are  those  who  apply 
several  times  only  to  have  the 
paperwork  repeatedly  lost  or 
rejected  for  minor  clerical  reasons. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  30 


percent  of  the  hill  tribe  population 
are  without  citizenship.  This 
means  that  they  lack  the  right  to 
vote  and  their  movements  are 
restricted.  So  are  their  employ- 
ment options.  They  are  unable  to 
use  the  tactic,  common  in 
Thailand,  of  sending  a family 
member  out  into  the  world  to  earn 
money  to  maintain  the  rest  of  the 
family. 

Without  citizenship  they  have 
no  access  to  government  health 
and  welfare  plans,  or  to  a govern- 
ment education  for  their  children. 
Some  villages  have  built  one  and 
two-room  schools  in  which  village 
members  attempt  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren. With  little  money  for  books 
and  supplies,  and  no  materials  in 
their  own  language,  their  task  is 
daunting. 

The  Camillians,  an  Italian  com- 
munity of  Catholic  priests, 
brothers,  sisters  and  laity,  are  ded- 
icated to  the  care  of  the  sick.  They 
first  came  to  Thailand  52  years  ago 
and  began  to  shelter  and  tend  to 
victims  of  leprosy  on  this  land 
where  the  Center  now  sits.  Ten 
years  ago,  with  leprosy  largely 
eradicated,  the  hill  tribe  peoples 
asked  Brother  Gianni  for  help. 
Their  immediate  objective  was  to 
obtain  a Thai  education  for  their 
children.  The  Camillians 
responded  with  compassion  and 
opened  the  Center.  . 

Brother  Gianni  spends  a lot  of 
time  visiting  the  villages.  While  he 
is  there,  families  regularly  ask  him 
to  make  room  for  their  children  at 
the  Center.  The  Center  accepts 
school-aged  children  on  a priority 
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Hill  tribe  children  at  the  Camillian  Social  Center  in  Chiang  Rai,  Thailand,  work  on  the 
needlework  that  is  their  tradition.  It  is  customary  for  hill  tribe  people  to  wear  tribal  clothing 
(left)  whenever  they  venture  outside  their  village.  Photos  by  Susan  Keays. 


basis  and  assumes  com- 
plete financial  responsi- 
bility for  them.  There 
are  never  enough  open- 
ings to  meet  the  need. 

Most  villages  struggle 
with  a variety  of  prob- 
lems. Poverty  abounds 
and  illnesses  like  tuber- 
culosis and  AIDS  are 
common.  Some  mem- 
bers are  tempted  by  the 
financial  rewards  of  the  drug 
trade;  others  by  the  temporary 
escape  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse. 

Every  village  has  a leader  who 
is  intimately  acquainted  with  each 
family.  Brother  Gianni  relies  on 
the  leaders  to  help  him  determine 
which  children  are  the  most  needy 
and  the  most  likely  to  adjust  to  life 
away  from  the  village.  For  those 
children  without  citizenship  and 
therefore  not  entitled  to  a Thai 
education.  Brother  Gianni  begins 
the  long  and  difficult  application 
process.  Some  applications  may 
remain  in  progress  for  years,  yet 
no  child's  application  has  ever 
been  declined. 

The  children  who  come  to  live 
at  the  Center  seem  happy  to  be 
there.  I see  them  laughing  and 
playing  with  each  other  as  they 
wash  their  clothes,  help  in  the 
kitchen  and  do  chores  on  the 
grounds.  Smiles  and  laughter  are 
as  common  during  chore  time  as 
during  playtime.  Here  they  live  in 
much  the  same  style  as  they  do  in 


their  villages.  They  eat  Thai  food 
and  sit  on  the  floor  to  eat. 
However,  they  have  their  own 
plates  rather  than  eating  from  a 
common  dish  as  they  do  at  home. 

The  children  learn  to  speak 
Thai  in  order  to  study  at  the  local 
school,  but  at  play  they  use  their 
tribal  languages.  I often  see  the 
girls  working  at  the  gorgeous 
needlework  that  is  their  tradition. 
The  Center's  buildings  and 
grounds  are  adorned  with  tribal 
symbols,  honouring  and  celebrat- 
ing the  children's  traditions.  On 
Sundays  and  special  occasions,  the 
children  wear  their  colourful  and 
distinct  tribal  clothing. 

Many  hill  tribe  peoples  are 
Catholic,  and  crosses  and  other 
religious  symbols  are  commonly 
embroidered  into  their  garments. 
The  non-Christian  children  at  the 
Center  join  us  for  mass  and 
prayers.  Their  families  seem  to 
respect  our  practice,  choosing  to 
share  our  liturgy  when  they  visit. 
Similarly,  on  school  occasions,  the 


Catholic,  Christian  and  animist 
children  accompany  the  Center's 
Buddhist  children  to  the  nearby 
temple,  which  is  active  in  the  chil- 
dren's development. 

When  errands  take  Brother 
Gianni  in  the  direction  of  a village, 
he  loads  the  children  from  that  vil- 
lage into  his  vehicle  and  drops 
them  off  for  a day,  a morning,  or 
even  just  for  an  hour  or  two.  It 
speaks  volumes  for  everyone 
involved  that  the  children  are  as 
excited  and  happy  to  return  to  the 
Center  as  they  are  to  spend  time  at 
home.  At  the  end  of  each  school 
term,  the  children  return  to  their 
homes  and  villages. 

Who  but  God  can  know  what 
the  future  holds  for  the  hill  tribes, 
their  children  and  way  of  life?  I 
can  only  rest  in  the  conviction  that 
the  Camillian  Social  Center  and  its 
benefactors  are  responding  gener- 
ously and  lovingly  to  the  request 
of  the  hill  tribe  peoples  to  help 
their  children.oo 
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I hear  the  bonging  of  the  drum 

Accompanying  the  Wapishana  people  who  lead  a hard  yet  simple 
LIFE  IN  Guyana's  interior 

By  Barbara  White 


Parish  lay  leader  Edgar  Casimero  and 
Barbara  having  a chat. 

Facing  page:  Maxine  (left)  and  Barbara  enjoy 
a visit  from  a neighbour  and  her  children. 
Women  in  the  village  help  Maxine  fill  the 
shower  barrel. 

All  photos  by  Fr.  Mike  Traher,  S.F.M. 


Aishalton  is  one  of  the  many 
remote  Amerindian  vil- 
lages scattered  throughout 
the  interior  of  Guyana.  It  is  located 
about  100  miles  south  of  Lethem 
in  the  savannah  area.  Its  pic- 
turesque setting,  nestled  among 
low-lying  mountains,  allows  a 
clear  unobstructed  view  of  the 
brilliant  stars  overhead  and  the 
spectacular  sunsets. 

Throughout  the  village,  narrow 
foot  or  bicycle  paths  run  helter- 
skelter  to  and  from  thatched  roof 
homes.  Although  some  villagers 
have  bicycles,  walking  is  the  main 
means  of  transportation.  Many  of 
the  homes  consist  of  one  room 
with  an  array  of  hammocks, 
enough  for  the  entire  family,  slung 
across  for  sleeping.  The  walls  and 
floor  are  made  of  local  clay  or 
brick.  Other  furniture  may  include 
a pole  for  hanging  clothes,  and 
perhaps  a bench  or  small  table. 

Each  home  has  an  outdoor 
cooking  area,  either  as  a lean-to  or 
a separate  building.  Other  out- 
buildings include  a toilet  and  a 
small  thatched  enclosure  used  for 
bathing,  although  many  villagers 
bathe  and  do  their  laundry  in 
nearby  creeks.  Some  of  the  more 
well-off  villagers  have  houses 
made  of  wood  with  galvanized 
roofs  and  individual  rooms.  There 
is  no  electricity,  no  phones  and  no 
running  water. 

Water  always  presents  a prob- 
lem as  creeks  or  wells  become  pol- 
luted or  dry  up.  Drinking  water  is 
collected  from  dug  wells  or  holes 
and  usually  carried  long  dis- 
tances— a burdensome  chore  for 
the  women  and  children. 


The  Amerindian  peoples 
in  Aishalton  are  mainly  of 
the  Wapishana  tribe.  These 
quiet,  passive  people  live 
very  simply.  For  most,  each 
day  consists  of  tending  and 
watering  their  farms,  fetch- 
ing water  for  laundry  and 
washing,  chopping  and  haul- 
ing wood  for  their  cooking 
fires,  harvesting  their  crops 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  fish- 
ing and  other  activities  nec- 
essary for  life.  Women  do 
much  of  the  hard  labour. 

Farms  are  located  outside 
the  village,  sometimes  long 
distances  away,  and  farming 
is  done  with  simple  tools  and 
methods.  The  people  are 
dependent  on  the  rain  to  water 
their  crops  or  else  they  carry  water 
by  bucket  from  creeks  or  wells. 
They  grow  foods  necessary  to 
their  diet,  such  as  cassava,  edo, 
plantain,  sweet  potatoes,  rice  and 
peanuts. 

Fruit  trees  are  abundant  and  we 
enjoy  such  fruit  as  mangoes, 
papaya,  grapefruit,  oranges,  limes 
and  cashews.  The  diet  consists 
mainly  of  starchy  foods  with  a few 
green  vegetables,  some  beans,  and 
meat  when  it  is  available. 

Church  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
people's  lives — a place  to  meet 
and  visit  with  friends  and  to  get 
caught  up  on  village  news. 
Communication  is  by  word  of 
mouth  and  announcements  are 
made  at  churches  and  other  gath- 
erings. 

Each  morning  at  five  o'clock, 
the  bonging  of  a drum  awakens 
the  entire  village.  The  drum  also 


announces  a death  or  a holiday, 
and  calls  people  to  village  work, 
even  telling  the  number  of  people 
required.  Although  we  do  not  yet 
know  the  meaning  of  all  the 
bongs,  we  do  hear  them  loud  and 
clear,  as  the  drum  is  located  just  at 
the  corner  of  our  house. 

The  indigenous  language, 
Wapishana,  is  under  threat  as  peo- 
ple of  other  languages  move  into 
the  area  and  only  English  is  taught 
in  the  schools.  Aishalton  has  three 
schools;  a nursery  school,  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school.  The 
secondary  school  has  a dormitory 
attached,  which  enables  children 
from  distant  villages  to  attend. 
Although  schooling  is  free  for  all 
children  in  Guyana,  many  do  not  , 
attend  because  of  the  difficulty 
and  expense  of  getting  to  school. 
Many  children,  from  an  early  age, 
end  up  staying  at  home  or  seeking 
jobs  on  farms  or  in  the  gold  mines. 
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Our  biggest  contribution  to  the  people 

IS  THE  FACT  THAT  WE  ARE  HERE — 
WILLING  TO  SHARE  THEIR  HEARTACHES, 
STRUGGLES  AND  JOYS 


Since  coming  to  Aishalton, 
Maxine  and  I have  been 
involved  in  many  different  activi- 
ties. Maxine  teaches  sewing  and 
other  crafts  such  as  weaving  and 
pottery.  The  women  have  a keen 
interest  in  learning  these  skills. 

I am  involved  in  the  medical 
field,  looking  after  little  aches  and 
pains,  visiting  the  sick  and  elderly 
and  assisting  at  clinics  in  the  hos- 
pital. Although  Aishalton  has  a 
reasonably  well-equipped  hospi- 
tal, there  is  no  doctor  here. 

We  are  also  involved  in  reli- 
gious education  of  adults  and  chil- 
dren and  operate  a small  lending 
library.  We  hold  sessions  for  a 
group  of  unmarried  mothers  to 
assist  them  in  learning  parenting 
and  other  skills  associated  with 
daily  living. 

These  young  women  have 
worked  hard  getting  a plot  of  land 
ready  to  grow  a garden.  We  hope 


that  they  will  eventually  be  able  to 
grow  their  own  food.  Growing  a 
garden  is  a most  difficult  task 
because  of  the  limited  access  to 
water  and  the  basic  farming  meth- 
ods used.  For  instance,  to  obtain 
fertilizer  we  roamed  the  fields 
picking  up  cow  chips,  which  were 
then  thrashed  into  dust  using 
heavy  poles.  After  sifting  it 
through  their  fingers  the  women 
spread  the  fertilizer  over  the  gar- 
den using  pieces  of  cardboard  or 
gunnysacks.  Hopefully  weTl  be 
getting  some  produce  soon. 

The  people  here  face  many 
challenges.  Although  the  commu- 
nity has  food  and  shelter,  these 
may  be  inadequate  and  the  means 
of  obtaining  them  is  often  back 
breaking  work.  There  is  also  alco- 
holism and  all  that  goes  with  it, 
teenage  pregnancy  and  youth 
uninterested  in  working  the  land. 
Young  people  are  no  longer  con- 


From  Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Ron 
MacDonell  in  Roraima,  Brazil.  Fr.  Ron 
has  his  doctorate  in  linguistics  from 
Laval  University  (Quebec)  and  has  been 
studying  Wapishajia  since  March  2004, 
as  6,000  Wapishana  live  in  Roraima.  He 
is  helping  teachers  develop  a lesson  pro- 
gram of  Wapishana  for  the  radio  and 
produce  school  materials. 

tent  to  stay  in  the  village  and  work 
the  farms  as  their  families  do. 

They  would  rather  seek  an  easier 
way  of  life,  and  are  lured  by  the 
life  they  see  and  hear  about  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

Maxine  and  I do  what  we  can 
to  help  in  the  village,  but  I feel 
that  our  biggest  contribution  to 
the  people  is  the  fact  that  we  are 
here — willing  to  share  their 
heartaches,  struggles  and  joys. 

We  in  turn  have  learned  the 
beauty  of  a simple  way  of  life, 
away  from  noise,  pollution  and 
hustle  bustle.  We  are  gaining  a 
greater  appreciation  of  the  more 
important  things  in  life.oo 


A learning  adventure 

The  Wapishana  language  builds 
words  on  concrete  images.  For  exam- 
ple, the  word  daku  means  "mouth," 
and  tan  means  "to  give."  Put  these 
two  words  together,  and  the  word 
dakutan  means  "to  say"  or  literally, 
"to  give  mouth."  When  joined  with 
the  word  mada  (skin),  daku  forms 
another  compound  word:  dakumada 
or  "mouth  skin" — better  translated 
as  "lips."  Learning  Wapishana  is  a 
wonderful  adventure  in  discovering 
how  another  culture  names  reality  in 
a very  different  way  than  we  do. 
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The  social  economy 

In  Ecuador,  members  of  Jambi  Kiwa  build  on  ancestral 

KNOWLEDGE  TO  HELP  THEMSELVES  AND  THEIR  COMMUNITIES 


By  Thomas  Walsh 


Rosa  Guaman  feels  proud 
because  the  poor  are  help- 
ing themselves,  believing  in 
who  they  are  and  in  their  capacity 
to  improve  their  economic  and 
social  situation.  This  is  a huge 
turnaround  for  Rosa  and  others 
like  her  who  are  the  last  genera- 
tion in  Ecuador  to  be  born  and 
raised  under  the  infamous 
hacienda  system.  The  Indigenous 
Andean  peoples  worked  for  free, 
in  virtual  slavery  to  the  hacienda 
owners,  indebted  and  denied 
every  basic  right  that  today  we 
take  for  granted. 

Today,  Rosa  is  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Association  of 
Medicinal  Plant  Producers,  its  first 
president  and  now  the  manager  of 
Jambi  Kiwa,  their  herbal  tea  and 
medicinal  plant  powder  business. 
Although  Rosa  only  finished  third 


Rosa  Guaman,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Association  of  Medicinal  Plant 
Producers,  its  first  president  and  now 
the  manager  of  Jambi  Kiwa,  their 
herbal  tea  and  medicinal  plant  pow- 
der business. 


grade,  she  manages  a modern  fac- 
tory while  negotiating  sales  with 
well-established  tea  and  phyto- 
pharmaceutical  companies.  Her 
direct  involvement  and  that  of  the 
other  producers  in  this  member- 
run  business  is  an  ingredient 
essential  to  its  success.  Their  col- 
laborative participation  ensures 
that  they  assume  ownership  and 
responsibility  for  the  project. 

Community  development 

Jambi  Kiwa  (which  in  the 
indigenous  language  of  Quichua 
means  "plants  that  cure")  is  a 
good  example  of  asset-based  com- 
munity development.  By  building 
on  ancestral  medicinal  knowledge 
and  agricultural  experience,  the 
members  of  Jambi  Kiwa  have  cre- 
ated a business  that  in  2004  had 
US$53,000  in  sales  to  Ecuador, 
Canada,  Italy  and  the  United 
States. 

In  January  2005,  Jambi  Kiwa 
moved  into  its  new  facilities  on 
the  outskirts  of  Riobamba  and 
now  has  the  potential  to  quadru- 
ple its  production  and  sales  within 
the  next  two  years.  A develop- 
ment strategy  that  builds  on  a 
community's  local  resources  has  a 
better  chance  of  achieving  its  goals 
than  a strategy  that  responds  only 
to  a community's  needs. 

Like  any  business,  Jambi  Kiwa 
requires  financial,  commercial  and 
technical  assistance  to  reach  its 
vision  of  improving  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  its  mem- 
bers. Its  goal  is  to  eliminate  inter- 
mediaries and  add  value  to  its 
herbal  products.  Because  the 
members  are  helping  themselves. 


others  have  been  willing  to  pro- 
vide assistance.  The  Canadian 
Centre  for  International  Studies 
and  Cooperation  (CECI)  has  con- 
tributed five  people  in  the  past 
seven  years  to  assist  in  skills  train- 
ing, market  studies,  project  devel- 
opment, and  networking  with 
other  growers. 

CIDA  (Canada's  International 
Development  Agency),  the 
Comart  Foundation  and  Scarboro 
Missions  have  contributed  signifi- 
cant financial  resources  and  infra- 
structure. This  assistance  has 
made  them  partners  in  develop- 
ment with  Jambi  Kiwa,  a solidar- 
ity that  is  highly  appreciated  and 
adds  to  the  self  esteem  of  the 
women  and  Indigenous  people 
who  mostly  make  up  the 
Association's  membership. 

Jambi  Kiwa's  business  of  pro- 
ducing and  marketing  its  herbal 
teas  and  medicinal  plants  requires 
a sound  and  well-managed  orga- 
nization and  strong  leadership. 
This  is  essential  to  overcoming  the 
numerous  and  unpredictable 
obstacles  that  projects  in  the  global 
South  must  confront  as  they 
become  self  sustaining. 

Since  it  began  operations  in 
April  2001,  Jambi  Kiwa  has  had  to 
deal  with  a national  financial  cri- 
sis, uprisings,  thieves,  a new  cur- 
rency, volcanoes,  droughts,  dissat- 
isfied producers  and  a host  of 
other  problems.  Undaunted,  the 
women  of  Jambi  Kiwa  communi- 
cate these  situations  to  the  mem- 
bers, who  respond  positively  in 
various  ways  because  they  know 
that  the  business  is  theirs  and  that 
they  are  the  ones  to  defend  it. 
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Above  and  clockwise:  Planting  trees  on  eroded  soil. 

Maria  Olivia,  tea  seller  at  Jambi  Kiwa,  with  boxes  of  tea  in  front  of  the  factory. 
Maria  Tagua,  a healer,  looking  after  her  chamomile  and  beehive. 

Another  group  of  producers  of  Jambi  Kiwa  from  Totoras  build  a water  cistern. 
The  author  Tom  Walsh  stands  with  them  in  this  photo. 

Visit  Jambi  Kiwa  online  at  www.jambikiwa.org 


Part  of  their  strength  comes 
from  their  association  with  other 
producers.  Jambi  Kiwa  has  taken 
the  leadership  and  created  the 
National  Network  of  Medicinal 
Plant  Producers,  which  now  com- 
prises eight  businesses  from  as 
many  provinces  in  the  coastal, 
mountain  and  Amazonian  areas  of 
Ecuador.  They  exchange  visits  to 
learn  from  each  other,  have  train- 
ing workshops  on  themes  of  inter- 
est, and  have  successfully  invited 
the  tea  and  phyto-pharmaceutical 
clients  to  meet  and  negotiate  sales 
and  prices  with  them  as  a group. 
This  networking  is  attractive  to 
donors  like  CIDA,  as  it  signals  a 
potentially  successful  project. 

Even  greater  strength  has  been 
found  in  Jambi  Kiwa's  participa- 
tion at  the  international  level.  In 
2003  and  2005  its  leadership 
attended,  with  CECTs  support,  the 
World  Social  Forum  in  Brazil. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  activists 
meet  at  the  Forum  to  discuss 
progress  and  new  ideas  for  imple- 
menting a social  order  that  will 
benefit  all  people  in  society.  The 
event  also  brings  together  repre- 
sentatives of  community-based 
enterprises.  Jambi  Kiwa  shared  its 
experiences  with  Asians,  Africans 
and  Canadians  and  has  now 
amplified  its  network  of  contacts. 

As  an  example  of  this  interna- 
tional solidarity.  Nova  Scotia's 
successfully  run  Just  Us  Coffee 


cooperative — part  of  the  interna- 
tional Fair  Trade  network — 
showed  their  support  for  Jambi 
Kiwa  by  contributing  generously 
to  the  cost  of  the  new  factory. 

I find  it  humbling  to  see  the 
women  make  time  to  investigate 
in  books  and  on  the  Internet  the 
identity  and  use  of  the  plants  they 
grow  and  collect.  With  environ- 
mental licensing  now  becoming  a 
norm  for  exporting  herbs,  the 
women  are  under  pressure  to 
establish  natural  resource  manage- 
ment plans  for  each  plant. 

Since  the  beginning,  healers 
and  midwives  have  been  active  in 
the  Association,  as  the  rural  Andes 
count  on  them  for  the  health  of 
their  communities.  This  intellec- 
tual capacity  was  recognized  in  a 
commercial  alliance  with 
Ecuador's  oldest  tea  company, 
CETCA,  to  export  Jambi  Kiwa's 
medicinal  plant  formulas  under 
their  joint  labels  and  to  share 
equally  in  the  profits.  Jambi  Kiwa 
is  able  to  piggy  back  on  CETCA's 
long  established  distribution  sys- 
tem and  make  use  of  its  surplus 
industrial  capacity.  CETCA  is  able 
to  add  new  products  to  its  line  and 
have  access  to  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  Jambi  Kiwa's  herbal 
growers. 

In  the  current  global  market- 
place dominated  by  profit-at-all- 
costs  corporations,  the  partici- 


pants in  the  development  of  the 
social  economy  have  a tremen- 
dous challenge:  They  must  be  effi- 
cient and  effective  in  the  use  of 
resources,  while  turning  a profit 
and  respecting  the  needs  of  the 
community  and  the  environment. 
In  the  social  economy,  social  capi- 
tal becomes  a valuable  asset  as 
networks,  leadership  and  skills  are 
developed,  along  with  values, 
ethics  and  cultural  appreciation. 

In  1891,  Pope  Leo  XIII  strength- 
ened the  social  doctrine  of  the 
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No  longer  slaves 

The  Church  as  an  agent  for  change  and  liberation 

...THE  WRITINGS  OF  ECUADOR'S 

Monsenor  Leonidas  Proano  (1910-1988) 


Church  with  his  encyclical.  Rerum 
Novarum,  teaching  on  capital  and 
labour.  In  it,  he  dismissed  capitalist 
economics  as  destructive  to  human 
well-being.  Jambi  Kiwa,  with  its 
incipient  but  determined  efforts,  is 
demonstrating  that  social  economic 
alternatives  are  a development 
strategy  that  requires  political  sup- 
port. Given  the  precarious  situation 
of  the  world  today,  we  can  find 
hope  in  these  initiatives  that  are 
being  supported  by  international 
solidarity. 

For  this  small  rural  organization 
of  mostly  indigenous  women,  shar- 
ing in  establishing  a new  world 
order  demands  a commitment  to 
work  at  improving  the  social  situa- 
tion of  their  members.  No  longer 
can  they  be  passive  when  faced 
with  environmental  destruction,  or 
discrimination  based  on  gender, 
race  or  sexual  orientation.  In  devel- 
opment terms  these  issues  carmot 
be  separated  from  a successfully 
run  business.  Consequently,  along- 
side the  implementation  of  new 
factory  infrastructure  and  organic 
cultivation  and  certification  of 
herbs,  there  is  training  on  domestic 
violence,  the  rights  of  women  and 
children,  literacy,  and  good  work 
ethics  and  values  that  enhance  an 
organization.  It  is  in  this  training, 
after  centuries  of  abuse,  where 
Rosa  and  her  associates  begin  the 
painfully  slow  work  of  recovering 
their  self-identity  and  esteem.oo 

Thomas  Walsh  joined  Scarboro 
Missions  in  1975.  He  and  his  wife 
Julia  Duarte  have  served  in  Peru, 
Panama,  Canada  and  now  Ecuador. 
They  have  four  children. 


Excerpts  from  "The  Church  of  Riobamba:  Indigenous  Peoples, 
Changes,  Conflicts  and  Results"  (1982),  a speech  by  Monsenor 
Leonidas  Proano,  then  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Riobamba,  Ecuador. 

Translated  by  Armella  Sonntag  (inset),  former 
Scarboro  missioner  and  member  ofATIS  (Association 
of  Translators  and  Interpreters  of  Saskatchewan)  for 
Spanish/English  combinations.  Scarboro  missioners 
in  Ecuador  and  Canada  assisted  in  putting  together 
this  material,  published  with  permission  from 
Monsenor  Victor  Corral,  Bishop  of  Riobamba. 

What  did  huasipungo  consist  of? 

A landowner,  let's  say  with  15  or 
20  thousand  hectares  on  his 
hacienda,  relies  on  a number  of  indigenous 
workers:  800, 1,000  or  more,  who  become  like 
the  hacienda  owner's  property. 

The  landowner  would  assign  two  or  three 
hectares  of  poor  quality  land,  called 
huasipungo,  to  the  head  of  the  indigenous  fam- 
ily and  give  him  a straw  hut  for  housing.  In 
exchange  for  this — which  was  considered  as 
pay  for  his  work — the  head  of  the  family,  the 
wife,  the  children,  were  obliged  to  work  in  the 
hacienda  five  days  of  the  week.  Only  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  could  they  dedicate 
themselves  to  work  on  that  small  parcel  of 
land.  They  also  had  some  rights:  they  could 
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Bishop  of  the  poor 

Monsenor  Leonidas  Proano  died  in  1988,  deeply 
loved  and  mourned  by  the  Indigenous  peoples 
in  Ecuador.  He  had  become  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Riobamba  in  1954.  Two-thirds  of  its  400,000  popula- 
tion are  Quichua-speaking  Indigenous  peoples... 

Bishop  Proano  saw  their  suffering.  He  wept  when 
the  children  presented  themselves  for  Confirmation,  undernourished 
and  so  dirty  that  there  was  no  inch  of  skin  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross 
on  their  foreheads.  His  answer  was  to  give  up  his  episcopal  palace  in 
Riobamba  to  live  among  them.  He  spent  the  next  31  years  establishing 
centres  for  Christian  education  and  learning,  struggling  for  the  rights  of 
Indigenous  peoples  against  their  landowners.  He  handed  over  to  them 
the  large  estates  held  at  that  time  by  the  Church... 

He  described  himself  as  a liberator  of  the  Gospel,  "so  that  those  who 
were  blind  might  see,  those  who  had  lost  the  Word  through  oppression 
and  had  become  dumb  might  speak,  and  those  who  felt  paralyzed 
because  of  their  mistreatment  for  centuries  might  walk  and  organize 
themselves  as  a people." 

...He  began  the  education  and  training  of  a laity  that  would  respect 
and  make  use  of  Quichua  culture,  that  would  take  into  account  indige- 
nous myths  and  rituals,  their  oral  traditions,  their  sense  of  community 
and  their  reverence  for  Mother  Earth.oo 

(Excerpted  from  "Resurrection  of  a people"  bp  Christopher  David,  The  Tablet! 


feed  a fold  of  sheep  and  an  even 
more  limited  number  of  cattle  on 
the  high  plateaus  of  the  hacienda; 
they  had  the  right  to  the  firewood 
of  the  mountainsides,  the  use  of 
the  water  and  the  roads. 

During  the  whole  year  not  one 
of  the  indigenous  families  could 
extract  the  bare  essentials  for  their 
sustenance  from  their  huasipungo. 
Each  head  of  the  family  would  be 
obliged  to  go  to  the  hacienda's 
manager  to  ask  for  an  advance  or 
'supplement'  in  potatoes,  grains 
and  other  food.  Each  family  would 
promise  to  pay  that  debt  with 
their  work. 

If  they  were  already  employed 
in  the  obligatory  work  of  the 
hacienda  five  days  of  the  week, 
where  were  the  indigenous  peas- 
ants going  to  get  more  days  to  be 
able  to  pay  off  the  debt?  Therefore, 
they  fell  into  debt  one  year,  this 
grew  the  following  year,  and  each 
year  that  went  by  meant  a new 
growth  in  debt.  They  were  as  good 
as  sold  to  the  hacienda  in  a perma- 
nent way  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. 

The  manager  kept  a meticulous 
accounting  of  the  days  of  work 
that  the  peasants  owed.  If  the 
father  of  the  family  died,  his  chil- 
dren and  widow  inherited  the 
debt;  they  remained  enchained 
their  whole  life — a true  slavery. 

This  reality  cried  out  for 
change,  a structural  change...  That 
is  why  we  are  talking  of  commit- 
ment and  that  the  Church  should 
be  considered  as  a factor  for 
change... 

If  the  Reign  of  God  has  been 
incarnated  into  humanity  and  has 


taken  on  all  our  miseries,  all  our 
weaknesses,  then  we  also  now 
have  the  obligation  to  incarnate 
the  Word — that  same  Word  of 
God — into  the  reality,  which 
befalls  us  to  work  pastorally  as 
those  sent  by  Christ.  In  practice, 
we  have  united  conscientizing 
[developing  a critical  awareness]  and 
evangelizing... 

Some  popular  expressions  used 
(by  the  Indigenous  peoples)  in 
relation  to  the  process  of  conscien- 
tization  and  evangelization  have 
been: 

"We  were  living  like  blind  peo- 
ple, we  were  living  in  darkness 
and  now  we  see"  and  "individually 
we  can  do  nothing,  we  are  inca- 
pable of  getting  anything;  we  have 
to  unite,  to  organize  ourselves." 

...What  have  been  the  results? 
This  oppressed  man,  this  man 
without  a voice. . .who  was 
crushed  and  ground  under,  has 
recovered  his  voice.  Now  he 
speaks;  now  he  sees;  now  he 
walks;  now  he  hears;  now  he 
protests.  He  is  no  longer  afraid  to 
appear  before  the  authorities. . . 

It  would  be  false,  though,  to 


leave  the  impression  that  we  (the 
Church)  have  been  the  only  ones 
(engaged  in  this  work).  Many  peo- 
ple have  been  involved,  people 
who  have  not  belonged  to  the 
Church.  In  recent  years  there  has 
also  been  some  work  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  international  bodies. 

As  a result  of  all  that  combined 
effort  and  work,  there  is  now  a 
better  distribution  of  land  and 
those  huge  haciendas  are  disap- 
pearing. The  Church  has  set  an 
example.  The  Church  was  also  a 
landowner,  but  it  handed  over  its 
properties  to  the  government  in 
order  to  carry  out  agrarian 
reform... 

As  we  can  see,  the  Church  is 
and  can  be  a factor  for  change. 
Together,  we  are  called  to  commit 
ourselves  with  the  poor,  to  make 
that  preferential  option  for  them 
and  to  contribute  greatly  to 
change,  to  transformation,  to  a 
change  of  structures.  Not  only  to  a 
superficial  change,  of  band-aids, 
but  rather  to  a change  of  structures, 
of  social  structures  and  mental 
structures.  We  can  achieve  that.oo 
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Yearning  for  hope 

In  Ecuador  and  Canada,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  Indigenous 

PEOPLES  STRUGGLE  TO  PRESERVE  THEIR  IDENTITY,  CULTURE  AND  WAY  OF  LIFE 


By  Carolyn  Beukeboom 

After  having  spent  three 

years  working  as  a nurse 
among  the  Indigenous 
peoples  of  Riobamba,  Ecuador,  I 
was  excited  by  the  opportunity  to 
work  within  a First  Nations  com- 
munity here  in  Canada.  As  a stu- 
dent in  the  Primary  Health  Care 
Nurse  Practitioner  program  at 
McMaster  University,  I worked 
for  six  weeks  in  a remote  fly-in 
community  in  Northern  Ontario. 
This  experience  opened  my  eyes 
to  the  realities  of  life  for  Canadian 
First  Nations  peoples.  I discov- 
ered many  similarities  between 
their  lives  and  that  of  the  people  I 
journeyed  with  in  Ecuador. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  European  colonization 
of  North  America,  along  with 
government  policies,  has  directly 
impacted  First  Nations  peoples  in 
Canada.  It  is  a history  of  suppres- 
sion and  destruction  of  culture, 
identity  and  traditional  way  of 
life.  Today,  First  Nations  commu- 
nities deal  with  social  isolation, 
difficult  access  to  health  care, 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  increased 
suicide  rates  and  family  violence. 

Ecuadorian  Indigenous  peo- 
ples endured  the  oppression  of 
the  Spanish  conquerors  and  the 
same  attack  on  their  cultural 
identity  and  traditions.  Today, 
they  continue  to  face  discrimina- 
tion and  the  struggle  for  human 
rights. 

During  my  first  few  weeks  in 
the  First  Nations  community,  I 
realized  the  hardships  that  the 
people  endure.  Out  of  school  for 
summer  vacation,  children  and 
youth  had  no  summer  camp  pro- 


grams and  few  activities  to  enter- 
tain and  occupy  them. 

Unemployment  rates  were  high 
due  to  limited  job  opportunities. 
With  minimal  activities  available, 
people  often  turned  to  alcohol 
and  drugs.  I found  the  cost  of 
living  extremely  high — even  a 
four-litre  bag  of  milk  cost  $11.99. 
Hunting  and  fishing  were  still 
very  common  in  this  community. 
However,  other  food  came  from 
the  grocery  store  and  the  high 
costs  meant  that  healthy  choices 
were  not  always  obtainable. 

As  a newcomer  to  the  commu- 
nity, the  development  of  trust  is 
always  paramount  to  any  rela- 
tionship. Working  at  a nursing 
station,  I had  daily  contact  with 
the  people  for  medical  health  con- 
cerns. However,  communication 
was  difficult  in  those  first  few 
days  because  the  people  were 
very  reserved.  Many  of  the  older 
people  spoke  only  Ojibway  and 
thus  we  often  needed  a translator, 
which  created  another  barrier  to 
effective  communication. 

In  Ecuador,  my  long-term 
commitment  as  a Scarboro  mis- 
sioner  allowed  me  to  develop  a 
bond  with  the  people.  Only  with 
time  and  by  learning  the  lan- 
guage was  I able  to  get  to  know 
them  on  a more  personal  level. 

Sadly,  the  reality  of  life  for 
First  Nations  peoples  in  the 
north — living  on  an  isolated 
reserve  only  accessible  by  plane — 
means  that  health  care  profes- 
sionals are  often  short  term,  and 
trusting  relationships  are  difficult 
to  sustain.  Many  of  the  nurses  are 
there  for  only  a few  weeks  at  a 


time.  However,  I met  many  dedi- 
cated health  care  professionals 
who  have  worked  for  numerous 
years  among  northern  First 
Nations  communities. 

Traditional  ways 

Often  during  my  walks 
through  the  community  I was 
drawn  to  the  beat  of  the  drum- 
ming circles.  Many  northern  com- 
munities have  abandoned  their 
traditional  ways.  However,  this 
community  cherished  the  ways  of 
their  ancestors.  There  was  a 
desire  among  the  elders  to  main- 
tain the  traditions  of  the  people. 
Drumming  circles  among  the 
youth,  young  adults  and  elders 
were  popular.  In  many  house- 
holds Ojibway  was  still  spoken 
and  passed  on  to  younger  genera- 
tions. Ojibway  was  also  taught  at 
the  local  school. 

Comparing  this  to  my 
Ecuadorian  experience,  I recall 
that  music  among  the  Indigenous 
peoples  of  Ecuador  was  also 
highly  treasured.  The  people 
enjoyed  the  traditional  folk  music 
played  with  wind  instruments 
such  as  the  quena  (a  traditional 
flute)  and  panpipes,  along  with 
drums  and  stringed  instruments. 
Sadly,  many  households  are 
slowly  replacing  Quichua,  the 
indigenous  language,  with 
Spanish.  This  gradual  loss  of 
ancestral  language  is  also  occur- 
ring in  many  Aboriginal  commu- 
nities in  Canada. 

Natural  medicine  through  tra- 
ditional healers  and  shamans  is 
important  to  the  culture  of 
indigenous  communities.  While 
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Community  health  promoters  meet  with 
Scarboro  missioner  Carolyn  Beukeboom  to 
discuss  concerns  and  develop  health  care 
programs  for  rural,  often  isolated,  commu- 
nities. Riobamba,  Ecuador. 

Top:  Canadian  First  Nations  children  wel- 
come Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Joseph  Curcio 
to  a community  gathering.  Early  1990s. 


in  Ecuador  I learned  of  the  signif- 
icance of  herbal  plants  for  treat- 
ing various  ailments.  In  Canada, 
the  sweat  lodge,  as  was  explained 
to  me,  is  used  as  both  a sharing 
circle  and  a time  of  healing  and 
cleansing.  While  I was  in  the 
community,  the  sweat  lodge  was 
often  used  for  people  suffering 
from  physical  illnesses,  but  more 
importantly,  it  was  used  to  pro- 
vide support  to  people  through 
difficult  life  circumstances  and 
crises. 

A sacred  ceremony 

During  the  latter  half  of  my 
working  experience  in  the  North, 
a community  member  invited  me 
to  participate  in  a sweat  lodge 
ceremony.  The  ceremony  took 
place  in  a small  dome-shaped 
tent  (representing  the  womb  of 
Mother  Earth)  within  a larger  log 
cabin.  Red  hot  stones  and  sacred 
herbs  were  placed  in  the  centre 
and  all  participants  sat  in  a circle. 
Water  was  poured  on  the  hot 
rocks  to  produce  steam,  creating 


a sauna  effect. 

There  were  four  rounds 
or  stages  to  the  sweat,  each 
round  representing  the  four 
directions — east,  west, 
north  and  south.  The  first 
round  was  considered  the 
most  important  as  people 
prayed  for  their  own  health 
and  well-being.  There  was 
much  singing  and  drumming 
during  this  time.  The  second 
round  was  for  our  loved  ones,  the 
third  for  our  community  and  the 
fourth  for  the  people  of  the  Earth. 
Between  rounds,  people  were 
permitted  to  leave  the  tent  to  cool 
off  from  the  intense  heat. 

The  entire  ceremony  took 
nearly  three  hours.  I left  the 
sweat  ceremony  with  a positive 
energy  and  a renewed  sense  of 
hopefulness.  Being  able  to  partici- 
pate in  this  sacred  ceremony  gave 
me  new  insight  into  the  spiritual- 
ity of  the  people  and  their  sense 
of  hope  for  their  community 
despite  the  daily  challenges  and 
sufferings. 


It  is  obvious  that  Indigenous 
peoples  throughout  the  world 
struggle  with  similar  issues.  All 
are  trying  to  preserve  their  iden- 
tity, culture,  customs  and  lan- 
guage. Our  heritage  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  who  we  are  and 
where  we  come  from.  It  is  vital 
that  we  cherish  and  value  the 
knowledge  and  wisdom  that  has 
been  passed  on  from  generation 
to  generation. 

It  is  my  prayer  and  hope  for 
these  Northern  Ontario  commu- 
nities that  they  will  gain  a sense 
of  love,  peace  and  self  worth,  and 
be  proud  of  who  they  are  and 
what  their  rich  Aboriginal  tradi- 
tions offer  to  this  world. °o 
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Time  overdue  for  action 

The  Lubicon  Lake  Cree's  long  struggle  for  justice 

By  Karen  Van  Loon 


The  Lubicon  Lake  Cree,  an 
aboriginal  society  of  about 
500  people  living  in 
Northern  Alberta,  have  never  sur- 
rendered their  rights  to  their  tradi- 
tional lands.  Living  in  a more  iso- 
lated area,  they  were  overlooked 
when  a treaty  was  negotiated  with 
other  Indigenous  peoples  in  the 
region  in  1899.  Since  then,  land 
rights  negotiations  with  the  fed- 
eral and  Alberta  governments 
have  repeatedly  broken  down, 
been  subverted  or  delayed. 

Between  1979  and  1983,  oil  and 
gas  companies  drilled  more  than 
400  oil  wells  within  a 25-kilometre 
radius  of  the  Lubicon  community. 
This  devastated  the  Lubicon' s tra- 
ditional way  of  life  as  moose,  their 
staple  food,  fled  the  area  along 
with  smaller  animals  important  to 
the  trapping  trade.  Welfare  rates 
soared  from  less  than  10  percent  to 
more  than  90  percent.  Over  the 
following  years  the  Lubicon' s 
health  deteriorated.  Birth  defects 
and  still-births  increased  along 
with  alcoholism,  suicide  and 
domestic  violence. 

Today  there  are  more  than 
1,700  well  sites  within  Lubicon 
Traditional  Territory  and  the 
Lubicons  estimate  that  in  excess  of 
$13  billion  in  oil  and  gas  resources 
have  been  extracted.  The  Alberta 
government  has  profited  from 
royalties  on  these  resources  and 
the  federal  government  has 
received  corporate  income  taxes 
from  the  companies  involved. 

At  the  price  of  the  destruction 
of  their  traditional  economy  and 
pollution  in  their  traditional  terri- 
tory, the  Lubicon  gained  some 


occasional  employment.  They  still 
lack  rurming  water,  decent  hous- 
ing and  other  basic  community 
services.  The  Lubicon  say  they 
have  never  consented  to  the 
resource  extraction  that  is  steadily 
destroying  their  health,  culture 
and  way  of  life. 

Friends  of  the  Lubicon,  a group 
advocating  for  Lubicon  rights, 
report  even  more  proposed  oil  and 
forestry  development  in  Lubicon 
Traditional  Territory.  In  August 
2004,  the  Province  of  Alberta 
issued  oil  sands  exploration  leases 
to  Deep  Well  Oil  and  Gas,  which 
now  has  a major  interest  in  leases 
covering  more  than  63  square 
miles  inside  Lubicon  Traditional 
Territory.  The  leases  overlap  a 
one-mile  buffer  zone  around  pro- 
posed Lubicon  reserve  land.  The 
company  has  announced  plans  to 
drill  up  to  512  wells. 

The  Lubicon  are  concerned 
about  how  these  wells  and  possi- 
ble further  development  might 
affect  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  as 
well  as  local  surface  and  ground 
water  supplies.  Oil  sands  develop- 
ment has  been  linked  to  water 
depletion  and  contamination  in 
other  areas. 

In  February  2005,  Friends  of  the 
Lubicon  reported  that  forest  com- 
panies had  begun  making  unso- 
licited proposals  to  develop  a tim- 
ber supply  that  the  Alberta 
government  quietly  announced 
might  become  available.  Much  of 
this  timber  supply  lies  inside 
Lubicon  Traditional  Territory  and 
was  part  of  the  area  Alberta  leased 
for  clear-cutting  to  Daishowa- 
Marubeni  International  (DMI)  in 


1989.  As  a result  of  an  interna- 
tional consumer  boycott  cam- 
paign, DMI  has  kept  a commit- 
ment made  in  2000  not  to  harvest 
any  trees  in  the  Lubicon  area  of 
concern  until  their  land  rights  are 
resolved.  DMTs  timber  rights  in 
the  area  reverted  back  to  the 
Alberta  government. 

Lubicon  Chief  Bernard 
Ominayak  denounced  other  forest 
companies'  attempts  to  gain  access 
and  the  Alberta  government's 
potential  selling  of  access  to  these 
disputed  lands  and  resources 
where  a settlement  with  the 
Lubicon  has  yet  to  be  reached. 

Scarboro  Missions'  Justice  and 
Peace  Office  participated  in  a 
recent  campaign  organized  by 
Outaouais  Lubicon  Solidarity 
(OLS)  urging  the  Minister  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  negotiate  for  the 
settlement  of  aboriginal  land 
rights  with  the  Lubicon  people.  As 
well.  Friends  of  the  Lubicon  has 
organized  a campaign  to  urge  oil 
companies  to  act  responsibly  and 
not  proceed  with  operations  in 
Lubicon  Traditional  Territory 
without  consultation  and  consent 
of  the  Lubicon  people. 

For  Chief  Ominayak,  the 
Lubicon  Lake  Cree's  long  struggle 
for  justice  is  guided  by  their  abo- 
riginal spirituality:  "We  believe 
we  not  only  have  rights  but  that 
the  Creator  charged  us  with  a spe- 
cial responsibility  to  protect  and 
preserve  our  traditional  territory, 
and  only  by  preserving  and  pro- 
tecting our  traditional  territory 
will  it  be  able  to  support  future 
generations  of  our  people. "oo 
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Kevin  Thomos/Ftiends  of  the  Lubicon 


Left:  Lubicon  elder  Reinie  Jobin  in  front  of  an  area  clearcut 
by  Deep  Well  Oil  and  Gas  in  Lubicon  Territory. 


"The  oil  and  gas  and  forestry 
companies  come  from  elsewhere 
and  will  move  on  after  they  have 
stripped  our  traditional  territory  of 
its  resources.  We  have  no  place  else 
to  be.  If  we  can  no  longer  survive 
on  our  traditional  lands,  we  will 
cease  to  exist  as  a people." 

Lubicon  Chief  Bernard  Ominayak 


For  ongoing  Lubicon  solidarity 
campaigns,  visit  Outaouais  Lubicon 
Solidarity:  www.lubiconsolidarity.ca 
Friends  of  the  Lubicon:  www.tao.ca/~fol 
and  Amnesty  International  Canada: 
www.amnesty.ca/ 

Many  thanks  to  these  organizations  for  mate- 
rials used  in  production  of  this  article. 


Terminology 

Aboriginal  peoples:  Recognizes  the 
diversity  of  distinct  cultures. 

Applies  to  First  Nations,  Inuit  and 
Metis.  Refers  to  all  Aboriginal  peo- 
ples in  Canada  collectively  or  more 
than  one  Aboriginal  person. 

First  Nations  peoples:  Describes  both 
Status  and  Non-Status  Indians  and 
replaces  the  misnomer  "Indian," 
which  arose  when  Columbus 
arrived  in  North  America  but 
thought  he  had  landed  in  India. 

Indigenous  peoples:  Most  commonly 
used  when  referring  to  Aboriginal 
peoples  internationally. 

Inuit:  Inuit  are  the  Aboriginal  people 
of  Arctic  Canada.  The  word  "Inuit" 
means  "the  people"  in  the  Inuit  lan- 
guage, and  is  the  term  by  which 
Inuit  refer  to  themselves.  "Eskimo" 
is  a term  many  find  offensive.  It  was 
given  to  Inuit  by  European  explorers 
and  is  derived  from  an  Algonquin 
term  meaning  "raw  meat  eaters." 

(Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  Canada) 


Seeking  a global  commitment  on  indigenous  rights 

By  Karen  Van  Loon 

"For  far  too  long  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  Indigenous  peoples 
have  been  ignored;  their  lands  have  been  taken;  their  cultures 
denigrated  or  directly  attacked;  their  languages  and  customs 
suppressed;  their  wisdom  and  traditional  knowledge  overlooked; 
and  their  sustainable  ways  of  developing  natural  resources  dismissed. 
Some  have  even  faced  the  threat  of  extinction.  The  answer  to  these 
grave  threats  must  be  to  confront  them  without  delay." 

UN  Secretary-General  Kofi  Annan  speaking  to  the 
UN  Permanent  Forum  on  Indigenous  Issues  in  May  2004 

More  than  100  organizations  representing  Indigenous  peoples  from 
around  the  world  have  been  participating  alongside  government 
delegates  and  non-governmental  organizations  in  drafting  one  of  the 
most  important  international  initiatives  for  the  protection  and  promo- 
tion of  the  human  rights  of  Indigenous  peoples. 

This  draft  Declaration  urges  all  countries  to  respect,  protect  and 
promote  the  right  of  Indigenous  peoples  to  control  their  own  lives  and 
futures;  to  maintain  and  develop  their  unique  cultures  and  ways  of  life; 
and  to  control  and  benefit  from  their  lands  and  resources.  Such  global 
standards  would  attempt  to  prevent  the  widespread  human  rights  vio- 
lations against  Indigenous  peoples  by  addressing  root  causes. 

The  United  Nations  General  Assembly  called  for  the  adoption  of 
this  Declaration  as  a major  objective  of  the  International  Decade  of  the 
World's  Indigenous  People  (1994-2004).  With  the  close  of  the  decade, 
the  draft  Declaration  on  the  Rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples  has  still  not 
been  adopted.  Despite  the  urgent  need,  the  international  community  is 
slow  to  reach  consensus  on  the  details. 

While  a UN  Declaration  on  the  Rights  of  Indigenous  Peoples 
would  carry  considerable  moral  force,  it  would  not  be  legally  binding. 
Yet,  some  governments  continue  to  stall  progress  on  the  draft.  However, 
country  representatives  and  Indigenous  peoples  advanced  on  some  key 
points  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  UN  Working  Group  on  the  draft 
Declaration  in  late  2004.  Canada  spoke  out  strongly  on  rights  vital  to  the 
wellbeing  and  security  of  Indigenous  peoples,  and  promoted  dialogue 
between  states  and  Indigenous  peoples.  This  recent  progress  gave  hope 
that  consensus  can  still  be  reached  on  a strong  and  effective  Declaration. 

Last  December,  the  UN  General  Assembly  approved  a Second 
International  Decade  of  the  World's  Indigenous  People  beginning  in 
January  2005.  The  Assembly  urged  all  involved  parties  to  do  their 
utmost  to  complete  the  mandate  of  the  UN  Working  Group  and  present 
a final  draft  Declaration  for  adoption  as  soon  as  possible.  This  commit- 
ment was  renewed  at  the  UN  Commission  on  Human  Rights  meeting  in 
Geneva  from  March  14  to  April  22,  2005. 

Scarboro  Missions  has  participated  in  a campaign,  organized  by 
Amnesty  International  Canada  in  conjunction  with  other  human  rights 
groups,  urging  the  Canadian  government  to  encourage  other  states  to 
work  towards  timely  adoption  of  a strong  and  effective  Declaration  that 
would  be  achieved  by  following  a realistic  timetable  and  process. 

Special  thanks  to  Amnesty  International  for  information  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  article. 
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presence 

of  the  Sacred 

An  interview  with  Sr.  Priscilla  Solomon,  CS] 


Sr.  Priscilla  Solomon  is  an  Ojibway 
woman  and  a Roman  Catholic  Sister 
of  St.  Joseph  ofSault  Ste.  Marie.  She 
is  the  coordinator  of  the  Faith  and 
Justice  ministry  in  her  congregation. 
She  spoke  to  Scarboro  Missions  about 
faith  and  ecology. 

Scarboro  Missions:  How  do  you 
see  the  presence  of  God  in 
creation? 

To  me  the  presence  of  the 
Sacred — the  one  I call  God — 
permeates  and  sustains  the  Earth 
and  all  its  creatures  as  well  as  the 
entire  cosmos.  It  is  a presence  of 
love  and  compassion,  a personal 
presence,  a life-giving  Spirit  pres- 
ence. God  is  present  in  parts  of 
creation  that  others  might  think 
are  inanimate.  For  example,  God 
is  present  in  the  rocks.  There  is  a 
principle  of  existence — of  being — 
to  the  rocks.  This  is  God's  sustain- 
ing presence  in  that  part  of  cre- 
ation. 

What  does  creation  reveal  to  us 
about  the  nature  of  God? 

Much,  including  God's  beauty. 
The  beauty  of  creation  is  beyond 
our  comprehension.  No  two  sun- 
sets are  exactly  the  same.  Each  one 
is  a revelation  of  God,  of  the 
unlimitedness  of  God's  beauty  and 
goodness.  God  is  continuously 
revealed  in  the  beauty  around  us. 
Throughout  the  entire  process  of 
development  of  the  universe,  God 
was  present.  The  beauty  was  there 
when  human  beings  were  not 
there  to  notice  and  to  reflect  on  it. 


Trees  from  the  moment  of  their 
creation  have  reflected  God's 
strength  and  steadiness.  They 
reflect  God's  presence  and  diver- 
sity. But  what  part  of  creation 
could  say  to  God,  "Thank  you  for 
the  tree,  for  the  beauty  of  the 
tree"?  Humans  can  look  at  the  rest 
of  creation  and  thank  God.  But 
can  a tree  do  that?  Does  a tree  not 
do  that  simply  by  being  a tree? 

Humans  assume  that  we  are 
the  self-reflective  consciousness  of 
the  Earth,  but  we  may  be  some- 
what presumptuous.  We  have 
never  been  able  to  find  out  if  any 
other  being  reflects  God's  con- 
sciousness in  some  way. 

But  from  our  perspective  we 
can  say  that  we  recognize  the 
beauty  and  in  our  recognition  we 
acknowledge  the  beauty  and 
goodness  of  the  Creator. 

What  does  Aboriginal  spirituali- 
ty teach  us? 

A key  teaching  is  that  we  have 
a responsibility  to  the  rest  of  cre- 
ation— that  is  an  element  of  my 
faith — that  I see  myself  as  inter- 
connected with  all  of  creation  as 
well  as  with  the  Creator.  The  web 
of  life — the  circle  of  life — is  inter- 
connected. If  we  look  at  all  of 
creation  in  terms  of  circles,  there 
are  many  circles,  but  they  are  all 
intercormected. 

Another  key  ecological  teach- 
ing is  that  in  my  relationship  to 
any  part  of  creation,  I recognize 
the  Spirit  that  is  there.  So  as  I look 
out  my  window  at  a beautiful 
tree,  I recognize  the  spirit  of  being 
in  the  tree.  Traditionally  in  Abo- 


riginal spirituality,  hunters  talked 
to  the  moose  or  the  deer  before 
they  killed  it,  and  apologized  for 
having  to  take  its  life.  Sometimes 
they  prayed  that  the  animal 
would  present  itself  for  food.  The 
idea  of  the  totem  for  protection 
was  that  the  animal  would  offer 
itself  when  the  person  was  in  a 
time  of  need.  So,  among  all  parts 
of  creation  there  is  a dependency 
upon  each  other  and  a willingness 
to  give  of  oneself  and  a willing- 
ness to  care  for  each  other. 

What  is  meant  by  the  Seventh 
Generation  Prophecy? 

Part  of  the  reality  of  the  indige- 
nous worldview  is  that  nobody 
tries  to  speak  for  the  whole  group, 
so  there  are  different  explanations 
of  the  Seventh  Generation  prophe- 
cy. What  I share  with  you  is  from 
my  perspective. 

For  Aboriginal  peoples,  there  is 
a way  to  be  in  creation  so  that  we 
impact  others  only  in  good  ways. 
As  well,  we  recognize  that  the 
impact  of  our  actions  lasts  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  which  is 
named  as  seven  generations. 

Seven  generations  ago,  people 
were  concerned  enough  about  the 
creation  around  them  that  there  is 
still  creation  here  for  us  today. 
They  were  concerned  enough 
about  family  matters  that  those 
family  connections  are  still  in  our 
families  today.  So  the  Seventh 
Generation  Prophecy  has  to  do 
with  looking  forward  to  and  tak- 
ing responsibility  for  the  next 
seven  generations.  What  my 
ancestors  did  seven  generations 
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Catholic  Missions  in  Canada 


Priscilla  Solomon  (right)  and  her  sister  Eva  Solomon,  both  members  of 
the  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph,  at  a First  Nations  gathering  in  the  early 
1990s.  Thunder  Bay,  Ontario. 


Catholic  Missions  in  Canada 


Young  people  at  a community  powwow 
(White  Sand  Band)  in  Armstrong,  Ontario, 
Diocese  of  Thunder  Bay.  2002. 


ago  I am  responsible  for  doing  in 
my  generation.  I am  responsible 
for  passing  on  the  teachings  and 
the  gifts  that  I,  and  the  people  of 
my  generation,  have  received.  I 
have  a responsibility  not  only  for 
enjoying  them  and  using  them  in 
a good  way,  but  for  not  overusing 
or  destroying  them.  If  I am 
responsible  in  this  way,  these  gifts 
will  be  here  for  the  next  seven 
generations. 

We  are  all  linked  through  time 
and  generations.  There  is  a web  of 
interconnections,  interrelation- 
ships, in  the  present  moment  that 
spreads  not  only  globally  and 
cosmically  across  the  present,  but 
also  back  into  the  past  and  for- 
ward into  the  future.  Life  moves 
in  a cyclic  pattern.  However,  it 
does  not  just  keep  repeating 
itself — there  are  experiences  that 
we  come  back  to,  but  life  moves 
forward.  Life  transforms. 


How  do  you  understand  the  eco- 
logical destruction  that  is  taking 
place  today? 

I think  we  assault  nature 
because  we  have  difficulty  per- 
ceiving ourselves  as  an  intimate 
part  of  nature.  This  comes  out  of  a 
long-standing  perspective  that  we 
are  in  charge  of,  superior  to,  or 
have  the  capacity  to  act  upon 
nature.  We  do  not  see  that  in 
doing  so  we  are  acting  upon  our- 
selves and  our  own  existence. 

As  an  Ojibway  woman,  I often 
heard  my  father  say  that  we  are 
the  caretakers  of  creation — we  do 
not  own  the  Earth.  There  is 
tremendous  truth  in  that.  But  how 
do  I understand  the  word  "care- 
taker"? 

To  speak  of  myself  as  a caretak- 
er of  the  Earth  is  to  speak  as  one 
who  cares  for  the  Earth  because  I 
am  intimately  cormected,  depen- 
dent upon  and  sustained  by  the 
Earth.  There  is  love  and  a sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  well-being  of 
the  Earth.  The  Aboriginal  spiritual 
way  recognizes  that  everything  is 
gift  from  the  Creator.  We  have 
been  given  a gift  and  we  must 
love  and  care  for  this  gift. 


How  can  we  reconnect  with 
nature,  with  the  presence  of  God 
in  creation? 

All  the  activities  we  get 
involved  with,  the  concerns  we 
have,  or  the  issues  we  try  to  deal 
with  can  pull  us  out  of  connected- 
ness with  the  Earth — the  living 
being  that  sustains  us.  I could  stay 
at  my  computer  all  day  accom- 
plishing a lot  of  things  and  stay- 
ing connected  with  people  to 
provide  information.  But  that  is 
very  different  from  being  cormect- 
ed by  going  outdoors,  or  by  sit- 
ting on  the  rocks  beside  a lake  and 
being  present  to  the  lake.  As  I 
connect  with  the  water,  or  the 
trees,  or  walk  on  the  ground,  I am 
connecting  with  living  beings. 

I celebrate  creation  when  I sit 
quietly  in  its  midst  and  acknowl- 
edge its  presence.  As  I receive  life 
from  it,  there  is  an  inner  celebra- 
tion, an  experience  of  joy,  an  expe- 
rience of  awareness  of  the  beauty, 
a desire  to  turn  to  the  Creator. 

That  is  celebration.oo 

Kathy  VanLoon  is  editor  of 
Scarboro  Missions  magazine. 
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Do  you  think  you  hear  the  call  to  be  a priest?  A Scarboro  Priest? 
Do  you  have  the  heart,  energy  and  joy  to  serve  God’s  people  as  a Lay  Missioner? 

Will  you  serve  with  us?  Call  us  today. 


Serving  in  Faith 
Guided  by  the  Spirit 


2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON  MIM  1M4 
Tel:  416-261-7135 
Toll-free:  1 - 800  - 260-4815 
Fax:  416  -261-0820 
mid@scarboromissions.ca 
www.scarboromissions.ca 
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Financial  support  for  our  Sisters  in  mission  makes 
possible  their  continued  ministry  with  street  children, 

the  handicapped,  people  with  HIV  / AIDS,  ^ 

orphaned  children  of  people  with  AIDS, 
landless  farmers,  prisoners,  and  the  materially  poor 
in  urban  and  rural  parish  communities. 


EDITORIAL 


Making  a difference 

How  CAN  WE  NOT  MAKE  A DIFFERENCE  WHEN  EVERYTHING  WE  DO 
AFFECTS  EVERYTHING  AND  EVERYONE  IN  THIS  GLOBAL  COMMUNITY? 


By  Sr.  Frances  Brady,  O.L.M. 

There  have  been  a number  of 
opportunities  recently  to 
learn  hard  facts  about  the 
oppression  of  women,  particularly 
the  trafficking  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. Workshops,  guest  speakers 
and  a drama  helped  to  educate  us. 
According  to  the  United  Nations, 
the  trafficking  of  women  and  chil- 
dren is  the  third  largest  criminal 
business  in  the  world,  after  drugs 
and  weapons.  The  problem  exists 
worldwide,  including  Canada.  The 
root  causes  are  global  poverty,  lack 
of  education  and  public  awareness, 
and  too  little  respect  for  the  equal 
worth  of  all  people. 

As  members  of  a Church  that 
professes  to  believe  in  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  all  human  life,  we 
may  find  this  information  shock- 
ing. Knowing  what  to  do  with  it 
can  be  challenging.  In  this,  as  in 
many  situations,  we  may  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  size  of  the  prob- 
lem. At  first  glance  we  may  feel 
powerless  to  change  anything: 
"What  can  I do  that  will  make  any 
difference?"  A second,  more  reflec- 
tive glance  may  provide  a different 
perspective. 

How  can  we  not  change  things? 
We  live  in  a global  community 
where  everything  we  do  affects 
everything  and  everyone  else. 
Everything  we  do  has  an  effect  on 
the  world's  resources.  Everything 
we  do  shapes  our  understanding 
and  awareness,  and  that  of  others, 
and  can  determine  the  level  of 
respect  with  which  individuals 
and  groups  are  treated.  Daily,  our 
actions  either  support  the  roots  of 
poverty  and  the  cycle  of  violence, 
or  help  to  destroy  them. 


Our  Lady's  Missionaries  leadership  team,  L-R:  Sr.  Norma  Samar,  Sr.  Frances 
Brady  and  Sr.  Rosemary  Hughes.  This  day  was  a celebration  of  Sr.  Norma's 
25th  anniversary  and  Sr.  Rosemary's  50th. 


We  are  grateful  to  Scarboro  Missions  for  this  opportunity  to 
share  our  journey  of  mission  with  you  and  to  thank  you  for  the 
many  ways  you  support  us.  We  thank  Kathy  VanLoon,  editor 
of  Scarboro  Missions  magazine,  and  Our  Lady's  Missionary  Sr. 

Marie  Clarkson  (inset)  for  her  participation  and  collaboration 
with  Kathy  in  putting  together  this  edition.  Sr.  Marie  writes: 

"My  ministries  enrich  me.  I am  involved  in  promoting  the  life 
and  well-being  of  Our  Lady's  Missionaries.This  includes  the 
wonderful  people  we  hold  in  our  hearts.  In  my  ministry  in  Pastoral  Care 
at  Toronto  East  General  Hospital,  I am  continually  blessed  by  seeing  the 
goodness  in  others.  Hopefully  they  are  blessed,  too,  as  I try  to  mirror 
that  goodness  back  to  them." 


We  can  unite  our  efforts  with 
those  of  countless  women  and  men 
of  many  faiths  around  the  world 
who  are  committed  to  making 
good  choices  in  daily  life.  By  using 
the  Earth's  resources  justly,  learn- 
ing about  what  is  happening  in  the 
world  and  sharing  our  knowledge, 
promoting  respect  and  equality  for 
each  person  and  reverence  for  all 
life,  we  will  indeed  make  a differ- 
ence. Know  that  there  is  a lot  we 


can  do,  notice  what  you  are 
already  doing  that  contributes  to 
change,  and  continue  these  actions. 

Much  of  this  magazine  edition 
is  about  the  work  of  our  Sisters  in 
Nigeria  where  people  struggle  for 
life.  Here,  as  in  each  country  in 
which  we  work,  the  unity  of  pur- 
pose that  we  share  with  so  many 
people  provides  support  and 

encouragement.oo 
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Don't  send  our  Sisters  away 

Disabled  community  members  rally  in  support  and  solidarity 

IN  THE  WAKE  OF  ANOTHER  ROBBERY  AT  OUR  HOME 
By  Sr.  Rosemarie  Donovan,  O.L.M. 


Our  Lady's  Missionary  Sr.  Rosemarie  Donovan  (above)  has  been  an  advocate 
for  the  physically  disabled  in  Vandeikya  province,  Nigeria.  Through  the  St. 
Joseph's  Association  for  the  Disabled,  established  12  years  ago  with  members 
of  the  community,  she  helps  provide  assistance  for  a variety  of  needs,  from 
physiotherapy,  corrective  surgery,  wheelchairs,  walkers  or  leg  braces,  to  com- 
pletion of  schooling  or  learning  a trade.  The  Association  aims  to  restore 
human  dignity  and  increase  the  mobility  of  disabled  persons  so  that  they 
become  respected  members  of  the  community. 


n the  night  of  September 
14,  2004,  at  1:45  a.m.  we 
were  jolted  awake  with 
banging  on  our  door  and  loud 
voices  demanding  that  we  open 
it.  With  pounding  hearts  we 
knew  that  armed  robbers  had 
returned — our  third  attack  in  two 
years.  This  time  four  armed  men 
pushed  their  way  into  our  bed- 
rooms and  ripped  the  rooms 
apart,  searching  through  drawers, 
cupboards,  under  beds  and  mat- 
tresses. They  shouted  that  they 
wanted  "dollars"  and  hurled 
abuse  and  threats  at  us  if  we 
didn't  produce  the  money 
quickly.  It  was  a most  terrifying 
experience. 

At  dawn,  worn  out  from  the 
shock  of  their  visit  and  the  effort 
to  put  some  semblance  of  order 
back  into  our  rooms,  we  went  to 
mass  and  informed  the  parish 
priest  and  parishioners  that  we 
had  been  attacked  once  again. 
Word  spread  quickly  through  the 
town  and  the  people  came  in 
droves  to  sympathize  and  to 
express  their  shame  that  their 
own  people  had  done  this  terrible 
thing  to  us. 

That  morning,  the  executive  of 
St.  Joseph's  Association  for  the 
Disabled  (an  association  that  Our 
Lady's  Missionaries  helped  estab- 
lish here  in  Vandeikya  province) 
was  holding  its  quarterly  meet- 
ing. Upon  hearing  the  news,  the 
executive  decided  to  quickly 
mobilize  all  their  members  to 
march  in  protest  to  the  local  gov- 
ernment the  following  Monday. 
The  bush  telephone  worked  well 
that  weekend  as  36  of  our  dis- 


abled members  gathered  for  the 
nine  kilometre  march.  They  were 
a motley  group  traveling  in 
wheelchairs  or  with  leg  braces 
and  crutches  while  carrying  two 
large  placards: 

"VANDEIKYA  DISABLED 

REFUSE  SENDOFF  OF  OUR 
REVEREND  SISTERS" 
and 

"PROTECT  OUR  SISTERS" 


One  young  man  opted  to  crawl 
on  the  ground  to  remind  the 
townspeople  of  his  former  plight. 
This  had  been  his  means  of  travel 
before  St.  Joseph's  Association 
began  its  workshop  five  years  ago 
producing  wheelchairs  in  an 
open  shed  on  the  main  road. 

On  arrival  Mr.  Terpase  Chia, 
president  of  the  Association, 
addressed  the  deputy  chairman 
and  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
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Happily  getting  around  with  the  help  of  a unique  wheelchair- 
tricycle  built  in  the  roadside  workshop  of  the  St.  Joseph's 
Association  for  the  Disabled.  Vandeikya,  Nigeria. 


Left:  Little  Benjamin  makes  his  way  with  courage  and  deter- 
mination. Sr.  Rosemarie  writes:  "He  was  born  with  clubbed 
hands  and  feet  and  was  eight  months  old  when  1 first  saw  him. 
After  two  operations  and  multiple  castings  on  his  feet  he  is 
walking  with  the  help  of  callipers  and  crutches." 


ture  who  had  assembled  to  meet 
the  protesters.  Using  a micro- 
phone, he  registered  the  group's 
grievances  concerning  the  lack  of 
security  at  the  Sisters'  compound. 
He  asked  that  their  protest  be 
relayed  without  delay  to  the 
Divisional  Police  Officer  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  alter  the  situa- 
tion. He  expressed  their  common 
fear:  "If  the  Reverend  Sisters 
leave  the  area  now,  I want  to 
clearly  assure  you  that  we,  the  less 
privileged,  will  be  in  trouble." 

The  local  government  repre- 
sentatives received  them  well  and 
listened  attentively  to  their  anxi- 
eties and  fears.  The  officials 
thanked  the  people  for  having 
such  community  mindedness  and 
courage  to  bring  this  disgraceful 
situation  to  public  attention.  And 


they  offered  money  to  the 
marchers  to  buy  bread  for  their 
homeward  journey. 

As  the  people  made  their  way 
home,  they  talked  about  the 
incredible  changes  that  had 
occurred  in  their  lives  throughout 
the  last  12  years  since  our 
Association  was  formed.  In  those 
days,  a few  handicapped  people 
were  seen  crawling  on  the 
ground,  but  there  were  many  oth- 
ers hidden  from  view. 

Now  everyone  in  the  villages 
knows  personally  all  the  wheel- 
chair users  and  their  many  dis- 
abled friends  who  are  no  longer 
hidden,  but  are  walking  with  the 
aid  of  leg  braces  and  crutches. 
Many  have  been  to  school, 
apprenticed  in  various  trades  and 
are  now  wage  earners,  married 


and  raising  families. 

Another  cause  of  joy  is  that 
more  and  more  disabled  people 
are  coming  together  to  share  their 
concerns,  struggles  and  achieve- 
ments, and  to  gain  strength  from 
their  shared  identity  as  disabled 
people.  They  look  forward  to  the 
opening  of  the  new  St.  Joseph's 
Centre — their  centre — with  meet- 
ing hall,  offices  and  workshop 
where  wheelchairs  are  produced. 
Many  of  you,  our  readers  and 
supporters,  are  already  their 
friends.  We  pray  for  you  and  give 
thanks  that  you  continue  to 
believe  in  them  and  support  them 
even  as  you  support  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries.  We  are  grateful.oo 
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The  Christmas  party 

For  little  ones  in  an  AIDS  ravaged  nation,  one  small  treat 
AT  Christmastime  becomes  a treasure 


Aondona  is  six  years  old 
now.  However,  I have 
known  him  since  he  first 
came  to  our  pastoral  care  clinic  for 
people  living  with  HIV  / AIDS  five 
years  ago,  carried  on  his  mother's 
back.  Comfort,  his  mother,  had 
many  symptoms  of  AIDS:  rashes, 
cough,  weight  loss  and  persistent 
fever.  Her  husband  had  sent  her 
and  Aondona  back  to  her  family 
when  her  symptoms  became 
apparent,  but  Comfort's  parents 
were  too  poor  to  care  for  them  and 
sent  them  to  live  with  a married 
sister.  Aondona,  whose  name 
means  "God  gives",  was  10 
months  old  at  that  time,  but  he 
appeared  to  be  even  younger. 

Comfort  was  screened  for  HIV 
and  tested  positive.  We  helped 
them  with  food  and  medical  care 
and  hoped  that  once  she  could 
feed  herself  and  her  child  ade- 
quately, they  both  would 
improve.  And  so  it  was.  With 
funding  from  us.  Comfort  began 
selling  food  in  the  market  and 


both  she  and  Aondona  gained 
weight  and  their  health  improved. 

Aondona  showed  no  symptoms 
of  AIDS  and  we  thought  that  he 
had  escaped  the  virus.  But  shortly 
after  he  turned  four  years  old  he 
began  losing  weight  and  develop- 
ing rashes.  Screening  proved  that 
he,  too,  was  infected  with  HIV. 

Aondona  is  lots  of  fun  and  full 
of  life  when  he's  not  sick.  He  is  a 
joy  to  Sr.  Mary  and  to  me,  always 
at  our  side  on  support  group 
meeting  days,  knowing  that  one  of 
us  will  have  a balloon,  gum  or 
candy  in  our  pockets  for  him;  if 
he's  lucky,  all  three.  Because  he 
has  managed  to  avoid  continual 
sickness,  we  have  not  put  him  on 
antiretroviral  treatment,  but  we 
monitor  his  health  closely. 

Antiretroviral  drugs  are  very 
expensive  and  few  people  in 
Nigeria  have  the  means  to  access 
them.  However,  thanks  to  gener- 
ous friends  in  Canada  we  are  able 
to  provide  a few  children  and 
adults  with  this  treatment. 


At  our  Christmas  party  last 
year,  Aondona  sat  with  a 
group  of  16  small  children  quietly 
eating  rice  and  playing  on  a mat. 
There  were  about  60  orphans  and 
other  vulnerable  children  at  this 
party.  Most  were  teenagers  or  pre- 
teens  except  for  this  small  group 
of  little  ones  on  the  mat. 

When  the  gifts  were  brought 
out  and  set  on  a low  table,  all  play 
stopped  and  the  children's  entire 
attention  focused  on  the  gift  table. 
What  captured  their  interest  were 
two  presents,  one  a shiny  green 
truck  with  plenty  of  chrome,  big 
wheels  and  a remote  starter.  The 
other  was  a gold  handgun  (though 
why  anyone  would  buy  a toy  gun 
for  this  party  was  beyond  me.  This 
is  Adikpo  where  the  militia  has 
terrorized  the  town  since  losing 
the  elections  here  last  October.)  ^ 
Because  the  pastoral  care  work- 
ers hosting  the  party  had  limited 
resources,  they  brought  home- 
cooked  food  and  purchased  soft 
drinks,  suckers  and  balloons.  They 
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By  Sr.  Suzanne  Marshall,  O.L.M. 


Aondona  (left)  and  Aondosoo,  the  best  of  friends. 

Facing  page:  Our  Lady's  Missionary  Sr.  Suzanne  Marshall 
with  children  at  the  pastoral  centre.  Vandeikya,  Nigeria. 


had  only  enough  money  remain- 
ing to  buy  40  presents.  They  had 
not  expected  so  many  older  teens 
to  attend.  After  a quick  consulta- 
tion they  held  a lucky  draw.  Each 
child  chose  a number  drawn  out 
of  a basket.  A corresponding 
number  was  hidden  on  each  gift. 
Those  children  who  didn't  get  a 
gift  would  be  given  packages  of 
biscuits  and  balloons. 

Unfortunately  they  called  the 
older  children  first  to  come  for- 
ward with  their  number  and  col- 
lect their  gift.  The  tension  on  the 
mat  was  tangible.  In  fact  the 
group  of  little  ones  managed  to 
move  the  mat  they  were  sitting  on 
closer  to  the  table  until  one  small 
hand  rested  on  the  table  edge. 

For  a while  it  looked  as  if  two 
children  sitting  on  the  mat  would 
be  lucky,  for  as  the  older  ones 
came  and  went,  the  truck  and  gun 
remained  on  the  table.  But  sadly 
their  luck  didn't  hold.  The  gift 
table  was  bare  and  not  one  small 
child  had  been  called.  I could 


have  wept  for  their  disappoint- 
ment. I expected  to  see  tears  and 
some  fighting  but  they  were  quiet 
as  they  were  called  forward,  given 
the  biscuits  and  balloons  and  sent 
back  to  their  place  on  the  mat. 

I drove  some  of  them  to  their 
villages  that  evening.  It  was  a 
beautiful  evening.  The  intense  dry 
heat  of  the  day  was  gone,  replaced 
by  a gentle  breeze,  and  the  full 
moon  was  rising  in  front  of  us. 
Aondona  sat  beside  me,  his  tiny 
fists  closed,  completely  captivated 
with  the  thrill  of  a car  ride  espe- 
cially at  this  twilight  hour.  From 
his  perch  on  the  seat,  he  intently 
watched  everything  through  the 
windshield. 

As  we  said  goodnight,  I was 
curious  to  know  what  he  was 
clutching  in  his  hand.  I slowly 
unwrapped  his  little  fingers  and 
there,  nestled  in  his  tiny  palm  was 
the  top  from  the  soft  drink  bottle 
and  the  stick  from  his  sucker, 
proof  that  he  had  indeed  been  to  a 
Christmas  party .00 


A place  in  my  heart 

By  Sr.  Suzanne  Marshall,  O.L.M. 

Aondosoo  (God  loves)  and 
Aondona  are  good  friends. 
Both  are  six  years  old  and  infected 
with  FlIV.  The  disease  has  pro- 
gressed much  faster  in  Aondosoo 
and  for  over  a year  he  has  been 
taking  antiretroviral  drugs  sup- 
plied by  us. 

Aondosoo  lives  with  his  sister 
Nancy,  aged  16,  and  brother 
Francis,  aged  18.  We  met  this  fam- 
ily five  years  ago.  Their  father  had 
already  died  and  their  mother 
was  dying  from  AIDS.  Nancy 
would  push  her  mother's  wheel- 
chair to  our  monthly  support 
group  meeting  for  people  living 
with  HIV /AIDS.  This  young  girl 
looked  none  too  happy  to  be  left 
with  adult  responsibilities  at  such 
an  early  age. 

However,  after  her  mother 
died,  Nancy  rose  to  the  challenge 
of  caring  for  her  little  brother.  We 
helped  Francis,  the  eldest,  to 
remain  in  school  and  we  provided 
food  and  medical  care  for  the 
three  of  them.  At  that  time,  they 
lived  on  a compound  with  rela- 
tives, but  no  one  would  help  them 
or  come  near  them,  fearful  of  the 
possibility  of  contracting  AIDS. 

We  always  promised  Nancy 
that  we  would  pay  her  school  fees 
as  soon  as  Aondosoo  reached  an 
age  when  he,  too,  could  be  placed 
in  school.  Privately  we  thought  he 
would  die  even  before  then.  So, 
when  he  turned  five  we  registered 
the  two  of  them  in  school. 

Aondosoo  is  often  sick  and 
Nancy  is  faithful  in  her  care  of 
him  and  concern  for  his  future.  I 
am  amazed  and  impressed  by  her 
maturity  and  warmth.  When 


Continued  on  page  9... 
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An  ounce  of  prevention 

With  a lack  of  basic  health  services,  practicing  preventative  medicine 

REDUCES  THE  INCIDENCE  OF  SOME  DISEASES  AND  PREVENTS  OTHERS 


By  Sr.  Mary  Deighan,  O.L.M. 


Mwuese  was  a beautiful 
young  woman  in  her 
early  20s  who  came  to 
one  of  the  first  village  health  posts 
we  opened.  Married  at  a young 
age,  her  first  two  babies  died  and 
for  a few  years  it  seemed  she 
could  no  longer  conceive.  Now 
she  was  pregnant  again.  Like  so 
many  of  the  poor,  she  had  never 
seen  or  talked  to  a trained  health 
worker.  We  were  able  to  give  her 
prenatal  care  and  to  her  joy,  she 
delivered  a healthy  baby  boy. 

With  proper  immunizations 
(kept  at  cool  temperatures  with 
great  effort  in  the  tropical  heat), 
Terkula,  her  child,  escaped  some 
major  childhood  diseases.  He  was 
treated  at  the  health  post  for  the 
unavoidable  malaria,  diarrhea  and 
occasional  parasitic  infections  to 
which  children  here  are  so  prone. 
And  he  has  lived  to  adulthood. 
Mwuese  now  has  grandchildren 
of  her  own  to  delight  her  heart, 
and  ours  as  well  when  she  visits 
the  clinic. 

As  we  move  into  2005,  it  is 
quite  apparent  that  life  in  Nigeria 
has  not  been  kind  to  the  majority 
of  its  citizens.  While  most  African 
countries  managed  to  achieve  an 
economic  growth  rate  of  about 
four  percent  in  2004,  the  poor  of 
Nigeria  experienced  negative 
growth.  Nowhere  is  this  reflected 
in  the  lives  of  the  people  so  much 
as  in  the  lack  of  basic  health  ser- 
vices. Malaria,  tuberculosis  and 
HIV  / AIDS  are  among  the  main 
sicknesses  that  cause  so  much  liv- 
ing misery  and  in  many  cases 
death.  And  those  affected  often 
have  had  little  or  no  treatment. 


Erdoo  and  Sr.  Mary  Deighan  at  the  monthly  support  group  for  persons  living 
with  HIV/AIDS.  There  are  six  groups  that  meet  once  a month  and  receive  treat- 
ment at  the  village  health  centre  every  Wednesday.  Some  are  living  positively 
and  doing  well.  Some  newly  diagnosed  are  afraid,  angry  and  sad.  All  worry 
about  what  will  happen  to  their  children  and  families  in  the  future.  Their 
courage  is  a gift  to  Sr.  Mary.  Benue  State,  Nigeria. 


When  I returned  to  Nigeria  in 
1984  hoping  to  work  in  the  field  of 
health  care,  it  seemed  obvious 
even  then  that  Primary  Health 
Care  would  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  providing  basic 
services  to  the  poor  in  villages  in 
the  area  where  we  live.  I gradually 
built  up  a small  team  of  health 
assistants  to  go  out  to  village 
health  posts,  established  in  each 
case  only  after  lengthy  negotia- 
tions with  the  village  elders. 

We  began  to  provide  pre-  and 
post-natal  screening,  immuniza- 
tions for  children  against  deadly 
childhood  sicknesses,  treatment  of 
the  most  common  ailments,  as 


well  as  simple  health  teaching 
about  nutrition,  clean  water  and 
care  of  the  sick.  As  the  AIDS  pan- 
demic spread  like  wild  fire,  we  all 
struggled  to  come  to  terms  with  it. 
We  tried  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
becoming  as  knowledgeable  as 
possible  about  the  changing 
nature  of  the  HIV  virus  and  about 
treatment  in  its  many  stages. 

Another  health  care  success  ^ . 
story  came  as  the  result  of  a spe- 
cial drug  called  Mectizen  pro- 
vided by  the  World  Health 
Organization.  River  blindness  is  ' ‘ 
endemic  here  in  Vandeikya 
province.  It  is  caused  by  the  bite  of 
a black  fly  living  near  slow  run- 
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A place  In  my  heart 

Continued  from  page  7... 

Aondosoo  is  admitted  to  hospital, 
which  is  frequent,  Nancy  does  her 
best  to  be  there  with  him  as  much 
as  possible.  Thankfully  her  sec- 
ondary school  is  nearby.  She 
never  seems  to  tire  of  caring  for 
him.  Indeed,  she  is  very  worried 
when  he  is  sick. 

Nancy  and  Aondosoo  both 
come  to  the  support  group  once  a 
month.  There  Aondona  and 
Aondosoo  run  around  and  play  as 
if  the  hospital  was  their  home  and 
the  members  of  the  support  group 
and  pastoral  care  workers  their 
family. 

Although  both  attended  the 
Christmas  party  at  our  pastoral 
care  clinic  (see  story  on  page  6), 
Aondosoo  was  sick  that  day  and 
lay  on  a bench  during  most  of  the 
festivities.  When  I see  him  like 
that  I am  afraid  he  will  soon  die. 
Realistically  I know  that  his  future 
is  most  uncertain.  The  antiretrovi- 
ral drugs  are  toxic  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  change  the  combination 
of  drugs  as  is  done  in  the  devel- 
oped world  if  a person  becomes 
resistant  to  one  type. 

I love  these  little  boys.  I want 
them  to  live  and  grow  and  be 
happy.  They  occupy  a big  place  in 
my  heart.oo 


Little  Iveren  (centre)  gets 
special  attention  from  Sr. 
Rosemary  Williamson.  Sr. 
Rosemary  works  in  pas- 
toral care,  the  formation 
of  lay  leadership,  and 
with  women's  groups. 
She  also  participates  in  a 
social  justice  group  with 
young  people  who  are 
looking  at  human  rights 
issues  and  providing  a 
ministry  to  prisoners. 


ning  rivers.  With  Mectizen,  the 
incidence  of  Oncocerciasis  has 
drastically  reduced  over  the  years 
and  scores  of  people  have  been 
saved  from  blindness. 

If  people  can  afford  it,  they 
pay  a set  fee  for  medical  services 
at  the  village  health  posts.  This 
fee  helps  to  cover  some  of  the 
costs  for  drugs,  salaries  and 
transportation.  The  London- 
based  aid  agency,  CAFOD,  gives 
an  armual  grant  to  help  keep  the 
program  functioning  but  it  can- 
not meet  all  our  expenses.  It  is 
the  support  of  family  and  friends 
over  the  years  that  has  enabled 
Our  Lady's  Missionaries  to  be 
present  in  Nigeria  and  to  practice 
preventative  medicine:  opening 
eight  health  posts,  giving  numer- 
ous health  worker  training 
courses,  immunizing  thousands 
of  children,  treating  countless 
sick  people,  teaching  health 
lessons.  Because  of  these  prac- 
tices, we  have  reduced  the  inci- 
dence of  some  diseases  and  pre- 
vented others. 

Thus  it  is  no  surprise  to  me  to 
hear  of  a new  emphasis  on 
Primary  Health  Care  as  the  first 
line  of  health  defense  in  some 
areas  of  Canada  and  as  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  Canada's 
national  medical  service.  After 
all,  "An  ounce  of  prevention  is 
worth  a pound  of  cure."°o 


Sr.  Patricia  Kay  with  her  friend  Sr. 
Ebegbule  of  the  Holy  Child  Sisters, 
Vandeikya,  Nigeria.  Sr.  Kay  pro- 
duces educational  videos — biblical 
dramas  and  AIDS  awareness  dra- 
mas— with  young  people  in  Benue 
State.  Her  most  recent  project  is  a 
documentary  in  the  local  language 
on  living  positively  with  HIV/AIDS. 


Sr.  Gwen  Legault  writes:  "'When  the 
cares  of  my  heart  are  many,  your 
consolations  cheer  my  soul'  (Psalm 
94:19)  ...simple  consolations  like 
teaching  a new  bread  recipe  to 
Francis  Zenda  (pictured  with  Sr. 
Gwen)  or  admiring  a hibiscus  in  full 
bloom  outside  our  kitchen."  Since 
her  retirement  from  teaching  at  St. 
Francis  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind,  Sr.  Gwen  has  been  working 
with  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society 
to  help  those  most  in  need  in  the 
community.  She  also  brings  the 
Eucharist  to  shut-ins  and  visits  the 
lonely.  Vandeikya,  Nigeria. 
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Simon  Hayter/Toronto  Star 


Sr.  Mary  Gauthier  lights  a candle  at  the  prayer  service  held  by  Out  of  the 
Cold's  multifaith  family  for  those  whose  lives  were  devastated  by  the 
tsunami.  St.  Michael's  Cathedral,  Toronto. 


Out  of  the  Cold’s  multifaith  family 

By  Sr.  Susan  Moran,  O.L.M. 


//T  T is  mercy  is  that  for  all  the  grief  and  sorrow  we  suf- 

jnifer.  He  allows  us  to  lessen  the  grief  of  someone 
else,"  said  Dr.  Budhendra  Doobay  who  represented  the 
Vishnu  Hindu  Temple  at  a multifaith  service  at  St.  Michael's 
Cathedral. 

On  Sunday,  January  9,  the  Toronto  Out  of  the  Cold  fam- 
ily gathered  at  the  cathedral  to  remember  in  loving  prayer 
and  solidarity  all  those  who  suffered  and  died  in  the 

tsunami  in  Southern  Asia  and  Africa.  All  of  us 
had  felt  deep  compassion  as  we  learned 
through  the  television  and  newspapers  of  the 
pain  and  suffering  of  our  sisters  and  brothers 
so  far  away.  I felt  the  need  to  organize  a spe- 
cial service  bringing  together  our  Out  of  the 
Cold  family  in  prayer  and  solidarity. 

Monsignor  Sam  Bianco,  rector  at  St. 
Michael's  Cathedral,  and  whose  parish  hosts 
an  Out  of  the  Cold  on  Friday  nights,  also 
expressed  his  concern  and  the  need  to  come 
together  in  prayer  as  a multifaith  community. 

"On  short  notice  the  service  attracted  about  700  people," 
reported  Michael  Swan  in  The  Catholic  Register.  Present  were 
representatives  from  many  faith  traditions  including 
Judaism,  Christianity,  Islam,  Hinduism,  Buddhism  and 
Zoroastrianism.  All  belong  to  the  Out  of  the  Cold  family, 
offering  their  houses  of  worship  to  assist  the  poor  and 
homeless  in  Toronto.  The  service  bonded  us  together  as  a 
community  of  many  faiths. 

God's  gift  to  me  is  the  belief  that  to  pray  with  people  of 
other  faiths  brings  me  closer  to  my  sisters  and  brothers 
around  the  world.  Our  shared  prayer  helps  me  to  see  God's 
love  as  going  beyond  all  boundaries  and  touching  the  heart 
of  those  for  whom  we  pray .00 


Of  mission  and  healing 

By  Sr.  Therese  MacDonald,  O.L.M. 


Picture  yourself  sitting  with  a 
favourite  companion  in  a waiting 
room  of  a large,  unfamiliar  cancer  hospi- 
tal. Thoughts  rush  into  yoiu:  mind:  Will 
the  doctor  I've  been  referred  to  be  com- 
passionate? Will  he  or  she  be  knowl- 
edgeable about  this  type  of  disease?  Will 
this  person  take  the  time  to  explain  unfa- 
miliar and  complex  medical  terms  and 
procedures  to  me? 

My  mother  suffered  so  much  with 
cancer.  Is  this  the  rough  road  that's  now 
ahead  of  me?  Am  I going  to  die  soon? 

You  look  around.  The  room  is  filled 
with  15  or  so  people,  seemingly  at  vari- 
ous stages  of  this  modern 
leprosy.  Time  grinds  slowly 
by  and  you  patiently  wait  for 
a call  to  an  inner  room,  to  the 
doctor  at  last. 

If  I were  that  caregiver 
what  response  would  I want 
to  see  in  a patient  like  me? 
Then  a weary  nurse  smil- 
ingly says,  "After  the  day 
we've  had,  we  need  a patient 
like  you,  Therese."  Or  a stressed  young 
medical  student  says,  "I'm  so  glad  on 
the  days  you  come  to  the  clinic,  you  help 
to  put  us  in  good  humour." 

As  a missionary,  committed  to  being 
a missionary  as  long  as  life  lasts,  their 
words  convince  me  that  I'm  on  the  right 
track.oo 


Dear  Sister  Therese: 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your 
newsletter.  I was  deeply  saddened  to 
read  of  the  death  of  Sr.  Maejanet 
MacDonell.  Her  mission  letters  always 
touched  my  soul — a born  storyteller!!! 

Delighted  to  hear  of  your  new 
project  (The  OLM  Cookbook).  I am 
sure  it  will  be  a great  seller. 

Maryglen  was  my  haven  when  I had 
just  arrived  in  Toronto  in  1963.  What 
beautiful  memories  and  friendships 
developed  from  my  stay  there. 

Evelyn  Scarry 

Toronto,  ON 
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Sr.  Elaine  speaks  with  actor  Jeremy  Irons,  one  of  the  patrons  of  Freeing  the 
Human  Spirit,  a project  that  offers  yoga  and  meditation  classes  to  prison 
inmates  in  Canada. 


Providing  heip  and  heaiing  to  prisoners 

By  Sr.  Elaine  Macinnes,  O.L.M. 

Our  prison  project.  Freeing  the  Human  Spirit  offers  the  benefits 
of  yoga  and  meditation  classes  to  prison  inmates  in  Canada. 
We  held  our  third  workshop  in  April  2005  at  the  Scarboro  Mission 
Centre  in  Toronto  and  about  20  of  our  yoga  teachers  participated 
along  with  10  new  members  for  orientation.  Mr.  Gary 
Commeford,  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of  Adult 
Institutional  Services,  was  the  guest  speaker  and  Ms. 
Sheri  Murphy,  Volunteer  Coordinator  at  Toronto's 
Don  Jail,  shared  her  experiences  with  the  group. 

Since  January  of  this  year,  we  have  submitted  to 
Ottawa  all  the  necessary  papers  to  become  a registered 
charity.  We  have  elected  a board  of  directors  and  have 
four  outstanding  patrons  to  date:  Justice  Patrick 
LeSage,  QC;  actor  Jeremy  Irons;  broadcaster  Michael 
Enright;  and  Dr.  Kiran  Bedi,  Civilian  Police  Advisor  in 
the  United  Nations  Department  of  Peacekeeping  Operations. 

Today,  Freeing  the  Human  Spirit  has  programs  in  all 
Toronto  penal  institutions  except  one.  We  are  heading  out  to  other 
centres  and  rural  areas  where  there  are  penal  institutes.  Help  us 
with  contacts  if  you  can.  Contact  Freeing  the  Human  Spirit,  P.O. 
Box  23005,  550  Eglinton  Avenue  West,  Toronto,  ON,  M5N  3A8; 
Email:  info@freeingspirit.com;  www.freeingspirit.com.  Thanks!°o 


Sr.  Elaine  Macinnes  is  a Zen  Roshi  of  the  Sanbo  Kyodan  based  in 
Kamakura,  Japan,  and  a disciple  of  the  late  Yamada  Koun  Roshi.  She 
spent  32  years  as  a missioner  in  the  Orient,  learning  the  healing  power 
and  spiritual  experiences  of  meditation  and  yoga. 

Sr.  Elaine  has  been  teaching  meditation  in  prisons  since  1980.  At 
that  time,  a group  of  prisoners  in  the  Philippines  asked  her  to  teach  them 
how  to  meditate.  All  had  been  victims  of  torture.  Through  meditation,  Sr. 
Elaine  saw  them  change  from  an  angry,  tense  group,  to  a relaxed,  socia- 
ble, energized  and  effective  team.  She  then  became  an  enthusiastic  advo- 
cate of  restorative  justice —that  prisons  be  places  of  help  and  healing  and 
not  simply  places  of  punishment. 


Buy  a book  and  support  mission 

DesignStyleTaste,  the  home  staging 
professionals,  are  generously  donating 
50%  of  the  profits  of  their  new  book, 
"How  to  Charm  a Home  Buyer: 

Sell  your  House  Faster  and  for  More 
Money",  to  support  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries.  Reserve  your  copy  now 
and  help  the  Sisters  continue  their  min- 
istries to  those  in  need.  To  reserve  your 
copy,  call  416-461-2058  or  email 
Marty@DesignStyleTaste.com 

My  overseas  mission  life 

extended  from  the  1950s  to  the 
1990s,  sharing  cultures  with  people 
in  Japan,  Vietnam  and  Nigeria. 

Those  years  were 
blessed  with  liv- 
ing, learning, 
excitement  and 
happiness. 

Deo  gratias! 

Now  as  I 
contend  with  the 
uncertainties  of  ill 
health,  I pray  with 
gratitude  and  hope  that  I continue  to 
be  sustained  by  that  same  loving 
God  who  offered  me  so  much  privi- 
lege. May  "fiat"  be  my  response.oo 
Sr.  Catherine  Peco,  O.L.M. 

Toronto 


In  memory 

Dorothy  Mae  Stang 

Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  de  Namur 

1931-2005 

Martyred  for  her  solidarity  with  the 
poor  in  Brazil  who  struggle  for  justice 

"Happy  is  she  who 
trusts  in  the  Lord! 
She  is  like  a tree 
planted  by  the 
river:  her  leaves 
are  ever  green;  she 
gives  her  fruit  at 
the  right  time" 
(Jeremiah  1 7:7-8) 
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Home 

at  the  Maryglen 

By  Sr.  Noreen  Kearns,  O.L.M. 

The  Maryglen  has  offered  affordable  housing  to  working 
women  and  students  in  downtown  Toronto  for  42  years. 
Many  of  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  have  worked  at  "The 
Glen",  supported  and  helped  by  a faithful  number  of  staff.  It 
is  important  after  all  these  years  to  introduce  these  persons 
who  have  been  and  are  the  support  system  that  has  made 
Maryglen  a home  for  so  many  women  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe. 

Entering  the  front  door  you  will  meet  Elaine,  the  reception- 
ist-secretary. After  20  years  of  service  she  still  greets  every  res- 
ident with  a special  warmth  and  friendliness.  Her  many  years 
at  the  "front"  has  helped  keep  alive  the  hospitable  spirit  that 
pervades  the  Maryglen. 

Taking  over  as  Elaine  leaves  her  day  shift  is  Alice  who  wel- 
comes residents  returning  from  their  workday.  To  know  Alice 
is  to  know  a mother  who  cares  for  each  person  in  a special 
way.  With  patience  and  Scottish  humour,  Alice  listens  to  the 
residents  and  offers  them  words  of  comfort. 

As  the  clock  strikes  midnight,  alert  and  cheery  Susan  takes 
over  the  night  shift.  She  assiduously  checks  all  doors  and  cor- 
ridors, and  answers  any  nightly  emergency  while  the  rest  of 
us  sleep  in  peace  and  safety  under  her  watchful  eye. 

In  the  very  early  days  of  the  Maryglen,  it  was  important  to 
assure  the  arriving  residents  that  the  Glen  was  a safe,  clean 
and  welcoming  place  to  live  in  downtown  Toronto.  At  that 
time  Connie,  a young  Portuguese  woman,  was  hired  to  be 
part  of  the  housekeeping  staff.  Connie's  responsibilities  were 
daunting.  It  was  her  duty  to  see  that  all  areas  of  the  Maryglen 
were  kept  clean  and  tidy.  Cormie  soon  proved  how  capable 
and  hard  working  she  was  and  continues  to  be  after  42  years 
of  faithful  and  diligent  work.  A few  years  later  another  young 
Portuguese  woman  joined  Connie  as  part  of  the  housekeeping 
staff.  It  was  soon  evident  that  Natalia  possessed  the  same 
work  ethic  as  Cormie  did.  As  the  42  years  have  slipped  by  and 
the  work  has  continued  day  by  day,  Connie  and  Natalia's  loy- 
alty to  the  Maryglen,  the  staff  and  to  the  women  in  residence 
has  become  more  remarkable. 

After  all  these  years  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  can  orrly 
stand  aside  and  thank  our  permanent  and  temporary  staff 
continuously  and  honour  them  for  the  gift  they  are  to  us  and 
to  life  at  the  Maryglen  ,oo 

Sr.  Noreen  Kearns  is  the  director  of  Maryglen  Residence,  Our 
Lady's  Missionaries'  ministry  to  women  in  need  of  affordable  hous- 
ing in  Toronto. 


Olive  Seely,  Mrs.  Mohalui,  Joan  Fredericks  and 
Doris  Williams,  residents  of  the  Good  Samaritan 
Home  for  women,  welcome  Sr.  Cecile  Turner,  a 
regular  visitor.  New  Amsterdam,  Guyana. 


Sr.  Doris  MacDonell  serves  the  parish  community 
with  a special  ministry  to  the  sick  and  elderly. 


Facing  page,  L-R:  Sr.  Joan  Missiaen,  Scarboro 
lay  missioner  Kate  O'Donnell,  and  Sr.  Doris 
MacDonell  with  a little  feline  friend. 

New  Amsterdam,  Guyana. 

Kate  writes:  "Sisters  Cecile,  Doris  and  Joan 
continue  to  support  me  with  their  love  and  wisdom. 
We  have  some  fun  times  together  also;  it  is  not  all 
work.  We  often  visit  one  another  and  have  meals 
together  and  it  is  such  a comfort  to  be  supported 
by  their  love  and  friendship.  Thank  you,  Sr.  Cecile, 
Sr.  Doris  and  Sr.  Joan.  I pray  that  God  continues  to 
bless  you  as  you  journey  and  help  the  beautiful  |^i 
people  of  Guyana."  \j 
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who  is  the  giver? 

Starting  anew  in  mission  and  finding  blessing  in  the  people's 

LOVE  AND  SHARING  EVEN  AS  THEY  STRUGGLE  FOR  LIFE 


By  Sr.  Joan  Missiaen,  O.L.M. 


Thanksgiving  weekend  2004  found  me  on  my 
way  to  Guyana  to  join  Srs.  Cecile  Turner  and 
Doris  MacDonell  who  have  been  missioned 
there  since  1993. 

On  my  journey  I was  aware  of  feelings  of  joy  and 
excitement  mixed  in  with  anxiety.  Since  1991 1 had 
been  in  ministry  in  Canada.  Now,  starting  out  anew 
in  overseas  mission  at  66  years  of  age,  the  burning 
question  was,  "What  was  I going  to  do?" 

At  the  missioning  service,  a time  of  blessing  as  I 
prepared  to  embark  on  this  journey,  Scarboro  mis- 
sioner  Fr.  Ken  MacAulay  spoke  of  the  importance  of 
"being  present"  and  allowing  others  "to  be  present" 
to  me.  Fr.  Ken  had  served  many  years  in  Guyana, 
and  his  words  continue  to  give  me  comfort  and 
courage  in  the  unsettling  moments. 

The  Guyanese  have  been  most  welcoming, 
knowing  that  I am  with  Srs.  Doris  and  Cecile  who 
are  well  known  and  loved  here  in  New  Amsterdam. 
They  are  involved  in  the  Parish  of  the  Ascension. 
They  also  visit  the  sick  and  lonely  in  their  homes, 
the  seniors  at  the  Missionary  Sisters  of  Charity 
Residence  and  the  Good  Samaritan  Home,  as  well 
as  the  women  at  the  National  Psychiatric  Hospital. 

In  "finding  my  way"  I've  been  accompanying 
Sr.  Cecile  on  her  visits,  and  two  days  a week  I assist 
the  classroom  teacher  at  the  School  for  Children 
with  Special  Needs.  Spending  time  with  the  chil- 
dren is  both  a blessing  and  a challenge. 

The  weekly  visit  with  members  of  the  Legion  of 
Mary,  Sisters  of  the  Missionaries  of  Charity  and 
Scarboro  missioner  Kate  O'Donnell  to  pray  and  chat 
with  the  women  at  the  prison  is  also  a blessing.  At 
Christmas  we  carried  gift  packages  and  songbooks 

as  bearers  of  joy. 
We  came  to  bring 
joy  and  gifts,  but 
in  return  we 
received  so  much 
more.  We  were 
the  ones  to 
receive  the  gift- 
edness of  the 
women  who 
shared  poems. 


Loretta  Dover,  her  grandchildren,  and  her  daughter  who 
is  blind,  welcome  Sr.  Joan  Missiaen  for  a home  visit. 
New  Amsterdam,  Guyana. 


songs  or  their  own  prayers  thanking  God  for  their 
lives  even  with  their  difficulties,  and  asking  help  for 
themselves  and  their  loved  ones.  I was  deeply 
touched  and  expressed  our  gratitude.  Who  is  the 
giver?  Who  is  the  receiver? 

Looking  back  over  the  past  months  there  is  so 
much  to  be  grateful  for — even  with  the  adjustment 
to  the  extreme  heat  and  learning  to  drive  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road.  I am  more  aware  of  my  own 
vulnerability  and  my  oneness  with  seniors  the 
world  over  who  must  leave  their  homes  and  start 
anew.  No  longer  able  to  care  for  themselves,  they 
face  many  challenges  as  they  continue  life's  journey. 
Thank  you  God  for  the  wonders  of  each  moment.oo 
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sharing.  ..the  path  to  peace 

A Muslim  Filipina's  journey  towards  peace  through  Silsilah,  a movement 
FOR  Muslim-Christian  dialogue  in  the  Philippines 


The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  a recent  conver- 
sation between  Amina  Mambuay  and  Our 
Lady's  Missionary  Sr.  Lalang  (Lorie)  Nunez.  Amina 
Mambuay  is  the  coordinator  of  the  Cagayan  de  Oro 
branch  of  Silsilah,  a movement  for  Muslim- 
Christian  Dialogue  based  in  Zamboanga  City  in 
Southern  Mindanao,  Philippines.  The  movement 
aims  to  break  down  barriers  between  religions  with 
an  awareness  of  the  Spirituality  of  Dialogue. 

Silsilah — an  Arabic  word  meaning  "chain"  or 
"link" — envisions  a life  in  dialogue  for  Muslims, 
Christians  and  people  of  other  faith  traditions.  It  is  a 
dialogue  built  on  respect,  trust  and  love  for  one 
another,  moving  together  towards  a common  expe- 
rience of  harmony,  solidarity  and  peace.  Visit 
Silsilah  at  www.silsilahdialogue.org 

The  island  of  Mindanao  is  located  in  the 
Southern  Philippines.  There  was  a time  when  the 
vast  majority  of  its  inhabitants  were  Tribal  and 
Muslim  peoples.  Then  in  the  1950s,  Mindanao  was 
labeled  "The  Land  of  Promise"  by  the  Philippine 
government  and  people  were  encouraged  to 
migrate  there.  They  were  given  huge  tracts  of  land 
that  were  until  then  untitled — untitled  because  nei- 
ther the  Tribal  people  nor  the  Muslims  realized  that 
without  such  papers,  their  ancestral  domain  would 
be  given  away. 

Today,  a few  parts  of  Mindanao  still  have  a 
Muslim  and  Tribal  majority.  Most  parts,  however, 
now  have  a Christian  majority  and  the  Tribal  and 
Muslim  people  have  become  minorities  in  their  own 
land. 

Our  Lady's  Missionaries  Srs.  Lalang  Nunez 
and  Yolanda  Cadavos  (both  Pilipinas),  and 
Christine  Gebel  live  in  the  predominantly  Christian 
city  of  Cagayan  de  Oro  on  the  island  of  Mindanao. 
They  are  members  of  Silsilah. 


'There  is  a need  for  me  to 
ask  forgiveness  today  for  every- 
thing my  ancestors  have  done 
against  our  Muslim  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. Being  open  to  dialogue,  I 
believe,  could  tear  down  all  barriers 
between  us  and  help  to  create  a path 
to  peace." 

Sr.  Lalang  (Lorie)  Nunez 


Sr.  Christine  Gebel,  Anie  Montejo  who  is  discerning  her 
vocation  as  an  Our  Lady's  Missionary,  Sr.  Yolanda 
Cadavos  and  Sr.  Lalang  Nunez 


Sr,  Lorie:  I am  so  happy  that  we've  come  together 
today  so  that  I can  hear  your  story  as  a Muslim 
woman  in  Mindanao.  Where  would  you  like  to  start? 

Amina:  Well,  I was  born  and  raised  in  Marawi 
City,  a Muslim  area  about  125  kilometres  from 
Cagayan  de  Oro,  but  it  may  as  well  have  been  in 
another  world.  In  those  days,  the  roads  were  terrible, 
but  it  was  also  a matter  of  safety.  The  nearest  city 
was  Iligan,  30  kilometres  away,  which  was  predomi- 
nantly Christian.  The  stretches  of  empty  road 
between  Marawi  and  Iligan  were  prone  to  hold-ups, 
ambushes  and  kidnappings.  It  was  risky  for 
Christians  from  Iligan  to  come  to  our  area,  and  it  was 
also  unsafe  for  us  to  travel  to  Iligan  City.  I was  in 
high  school  before  I visited  Iligan  for  the  first  time. 
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Amina  Mambuay  with  her  husband, 
Nathaniel  and  their  three  daughters 
Lara  Angeli,  Sarah  Adrianne,  and 
Farrah  Asleigh. 


Can  you  tell  me  about  your  family? 

We  are  Maranao  Muslims  and  can  trace  our  lin- 
eage to  the  Sultan  of  Marinaut.  My  father  died  when 
I was  three  years  old,  leaving  my  mother  with  three 
children  to  care  for.  She  had  to  work  outside  the 
home  and  went  back  to  school  to  get  her  Masters 
Degree  in  Education.  We  children  spent  most  of  our 
time  with  our  mother's  parents. 

How  did  these  experiences  affect  you? 

My  grandparents'  generation  had  had  many 
bad  experiences  with  American  soldiers  during  the 
war  and  then  with  American  missionaries.  From  my 
grandparents,  I learned  to  call  Christians  “kafir" 
(infidel),  and  1 learned  to  fear  Christians.  We  were 
told  not  to  go  near  the  church  because  the  priest 
would  steal  us  away. 


After  the  first  year,  I moved 
to  Cagayan  de  Oro  to  complete  my 
studies  at  Xavier  University.  At 
first  it  was  not  easy  to  find  a place 
to  live.  Every  boarding  house  I 
visited  told  me  that  they  did  not 
have  a room  available.  With  my 
cousin's  advice  1 renewed  my 
search,  but  no  longer  stated  that  1 was  from  Marawi, 
which  revealed  that  1 was  a Muslim.  As  well,  my 
cousin's  Christian  friend  accompanied  me  and  I 
finally  found  a place. 


What  were  your  experiences  as  a Muslim  woman  in 
a Catholic  University? 


1 often  felt  invisible,  unrecognized,  but  I had 
some  good  experiences,  too.  Just  before  my  gradua- 
tion, one  of  my  professors,  a Jesuit  priest,  noticed 
that  with  my  grades  I should  have  been  on  the  hon- 
our roll.  He  wrote  a letter  to  the  Dean  on  my  behalf. 
However,  the  Dean  replied  that  I could  not  be  put  on 
the  honour  roll  because  1 was  a "transferee,"  having 
transferred  from  another  college. 


What  did  you  do  after  you  graduated? 


Sad  to  say,  as  children  we  were  told  the  same  thing 
about  Muslims.  And  yet,  you  were  courageous 
enough  to  leave  the  security  of  Marawi? 

When  I finished  high  school,  1 decided  to  go  to 
college  at  Mindanao  State  University.  At  first,  I was 
afraid  to  leave  my  home  and  try  to  find  my  way  in  a 
Christian  world.  But  then  my  mother,  who  had  gone 
to  college  outside  Marawi,  encouraged  me  to  do  the 
same.  She  wanted  me  to  have  a wider  vision  of  the 
world.  1 spent  my  first  year  in  a Christian  college  in 
Dumaguete  City  on  the  island  of  Negros  in  central 
Philippines.  I was  the  only  Muslim  there. 

Being  a Christian  school,  they  were  not  sensi- 
tive to  my  dietary  and  faith  needs  as  a Muslim. 
When  it  was  the  turn  of  my  student  residence  to 
sponsor  the  Sunday  service  at  the  church,  1 was 
forced  to  attend  the  service,  to  make  an  offering  and 
to  do  a reading. 


1 worked  at  the  Peace  Centre  at  Xavier 
University.  At  that  time  the  focus  of  peace  work  was 
on  research  and  conflict  resolution.  1 spent  my  time 
interviewing  indigenous  people  and  Muslims,  often 
about  land  issues.  It  was  then  that  I first  learned 
about  Silsilah  when  the  Peace  Centre  sent  me  there 
for  a one-week  training  session  on  conflict  resolution. 

Is  that  when  you  got  married? 

Yes,  and  we  now  have  three  daughters. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  had  problems  finding  work 
and  housing,  as  there  are  parts  of  Cagayan  de  Oro 
where  Muslims  are  not  welcome  to  live  or  work. 

You've  been  through  so  much.  What  keeps  you 
going? 

There  is  so  much  work  to  be  done.  We  live  in  a 
world  where  "Muslim"  equals  "terrorist."  I don't 
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Sr.  Mary  Gauthier  with  a local  vendor  and  her 
daughter.  Cagayan  de  Oro,  Philippines. 

"After  spending  nine  years  in  Canada 
— eight  years  as  a member  of  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries  Leadership  Team  and  one  year  of 
study — I am  once  again  being  immersed  into  the 
life,  culture  and  language  of  the  Filipino  people 
and  the  Earth  community.  1 am  discovering  that 
my  ministry  for  the  next  year  will  be  one  of  listen- 
ing and  watching.  Listening  to  the  stories  of  the 
people  and  watching  a sunset  reveal  for  me  the 
marvel  of  God's  creation.  This  awakens  in  me  the 
Spirit  of  Sophia,  a compassionate  loving  God." 


think  we  will  reach  true  peace  in  my  lifetime,  but  I 
hope  that  my  children  will  experience  it.  And  as 
long  as  I live,  I will  work  for  peace. 

How  do  you  define  peace? 

I realize  now  that  peace  must  include  spiritu- 
ality— a spirituality  of  dialogue.  Before,  I didn't 
have  a very  deep  understanding  of  my  own  faith, 
and  I was  impatient  with  the  process  of  reflection 
and  sharing.  Now,  I understand  that  I must  first  be 
deeply  rooted  in  my  own  faith.  Only  then  am  I free 
to  reach  out  to  people  of  other  faiths  without  the 
fear  and  suspicion  that  they  may  be  trying  to  con- 
vert me. 

Sincerity  is  the  key.  Together,  we^reed  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  commonalities  of 
our  faith  traditions  rather  than  the  differences. 

I know  I have  to  start  with  myself,  reflecting 
more  deeply  so  as  to  understand  myself  better. 
After  supper  each  night,  my  family  sits  around  the 
table  and  we  share  our  feelings  and  about  our  day. 
This  has  made  a big  difference  for  us.  My  children 
mentioned  our  dinnertime  routine  to  their  class- 
mates and  one  of  the  parents,  a neighbour,  came  to 
ask  me  about  this  practice.  I believe  that  sharing 
our  stories  is  the  way  to  peace. 

If  we  can  break  down  the  walls  of  fear,  inse- 
curity and  prejudice  between  us,  we  can  begin  to 
meet  not  just  Muslim  to  Christian,  but  person  to 
person,  and  child  of  God  to  child  of  God. 

This  is  the  path  to  peace.  Insha  Allah!  (God 
willing!  )oo 


Sr.  Christine  Gebel,  Curding  and  Anie  Montejo  with  neigh- 
bourhood children.  Anie  is  currently  discerning  her  voca- 
tion as  a novice  with  Our  Lady's  Missionaries. 

Bitan-ag  Village,  Cagayan  de  Oro,  Philippines. 

"I  see  my  ministry  as  accompaniment  of  the 
people  of  our  parish  and  of  the  young  women  who  come 
to  us  discerning  a vocation  to  religious  life.  As  I accompany, 
I hope  I can  also  be  helping  others  to  begin  the  first  step  on 
the  path  to  peace  as  Amina  describes  it  (see  page  14):  grow- 
ing in  self-awareness  and  in  one's  faith  so  as  to  be  able  to 
reach  out  to  others  in  freedom,  without  fear  and  suspicion." 
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Photos  above:  In  her  prison  ministry,  Sr.  Myra 
Trainor  visits  prisoners,  advocates  on  their 
behalf  and  joins  in  their  celebration  of  mass. 

"During  the  Mindanao  Week  of 
Peace  I was  touched  by  the  similarity  between 
the  stories  of  prejudice  confessed  by  both 
Christian  and  Muslim  speakers.  These  truthful 
and  hurtful  stories  have  been  unconsciously 
passed  on  from  generation  to  generation.  Now 
as  I listen  to  the  prisoners  from  various  minori- 
ty backgrounds,  I am  more  aware  and  better 
understand  some  of  their  suffering.  I hope  this 
awareness  will  help  to  break  the  chains  within 
me  and  contribute  in  some  small  way  to  bring- 
ing understanding  and  harmony  to  the  world 
around  us." 


Sr.  Margaret  Walsh  with  friends  and  neighbours.  Cagayan  de  Oro. 


"Because  of  the  experience  and  knowledge  of 
violence  in  our  world,  here  in  the  Philippines  and  especially  on 
our  island  of  Mindanao  where  we  live,  many  people  feel  a deep 
longing  for  peace  and  a desire  to  be  peacemakers.  In  my  pastoral 
ministry  this  desire  is  expressed  by  adults  in  their  prayer  and  study 
groups,  by  students  who  work  for  peace,  and  by  the  sick  for  whom 
peace  is  manifested  in  the  love  and  care  they  receive  from  others.  As 
I listen  to  these  longings  I am  deeply  touched  and  my  own  desire  to 
be  a peacemaker  is  enkindled." 


Sr.  Yolanda  Cadavos  with  the  children's  prayer  group  of  Bitan-ag 
Village,  Cagayan  de  Oro  City. 

"In  a recent  Muslim-Christian  gathering  in  Marawi 
City  I was  touched  profoundly  by  the  sharing  of  stories  and  then 
the  sharing  of  food.  This  experience  opened  my  eyes  to  see  that  it  is 
possible  to  truly  live  and  work  for  peace  if  one  is  willing  to  listen 
with  respect  and  in  friendship.  Yes,  there  are  signs  of  hope,  slivers 
of  light  in  the  often  hazy  reality  here  in  Mindanao." 
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An  Exodus  story 

After  living  in  tents  by  the  roadside,  300  families 

HAVE  MOVED  ONTO  LAND  THAT  IS  NOW  THEIR  OWN 


Sr.  Clarice  Garvey  with  members  of  a community  of  300  families  who  had 
camped  under  black  plastic  tents  on  the  roadside  for  more  than  a year  while 
awaiting  legal  possession  of  land. 


By  Sr.  Clarice  Garvey,  O.L.M. 

It  was  the  red  tablecloths  cov- 
ered with  white  lace,  spread 
diagonally  across  the  long 
tables  that  got  to  me.  It  was  as  if 
nothing  was  too  much  for  this 
thanksgiving  celebration.  The  peo- 
ple had  spent  days  and  nights  in 
temperatures  simmering  around 
35  degrees,  in  downpours  of  rain 
for  days  on  end,  living  in  plastic 
tents,  enduring  abuse  and  threats 
shouted  at  them  by  passersby. 
Now  they  were  giving  thanks  to 
the  God  who  accompanies  them  in 
their  struggle  for  a piece  of  land 
on  which  to  live. 

"Not  one  of  our  children  was 
sick  the  whole  year  long.  Not 
one!"  stressed  a grandmother  with 
several  small  children  playing 
around  her.  "We  are  so  grateful. 
We  trusted  in  God  and  we  were 
not  disappointed." 

More  than  300  families  were 
celebrating  the  completion  of  their 
first  year  camped  along  the  road- 
side. They  were  there  awaiting  the 
completion  of  an  agreement 
between  the  federal  government 
and  the  company  that  owned  the 
14,000-hectare  property  the  fami- 
lies hoped  to  move  onto.  They  had 
invited  us,  the  archdiocesan  land 
pastoral  team,  to  share  this 
moment  of  celebration  with  them. 

November  5,  2003,  had  been 
marked  as  "Day  One"  of  their 
year-long  encampment,  and  every 
day  after  that  was  numbered  and 
checked  off  on  bits  of  paper,  each 
taped  to  a post  that  supported  the 
black  plastic  wall  of  one  of  the 
tents.  Now  that  the  year  was  up, 
preparations  for  the  celebration 
were  underway. 


Since  some  of  these  families 
lived  as  tenant  farmers  on  nearby 
land,  they  had  maintained  their 
homes  and  animals  even  as  they 
camped.  Now  was  the  time  to 
slaughter  the  fatted  calf,  the  pig 
and  the  chickens.  The  men  dug 
fire  pits  into  the  sand  and  built 
fires.  Over  the  pits,  they  laid 
wooden  skillets  loaded  with 
chunks  of  meat  and  a "5  Star  Bar- 
B-Q"  sign  went  up  on  the  nearest 
pole. 

The  women  did  the  rest.  They 
had  vegetable  and  fruit  salads, 
beautifully  decorated  with  whole 
ripe  caju  (cashew)  and  bunches  of 
fresh  parsley.  There  were  mounds 
of  baiao  de  dois  (beans  and  rice) — a 
festive  specialty — along  with 
watermelon,  mango  and  papaya. 
There  was  nothing  missing  and 
plenty  of  what  they  had,  literally 


enough  for  an  army.  And  an  army 
it  was,  about  a thousand  people, 
lined  up  at  several  serving  areas. 

The  day's  celebration  had 
begun  with  the  Eucharist  presided 
over  by  the  local  pastor.  It  was  a 
mass  of  thanksgiving  for  God's 
care  during  the  year,  and  for  the 
courage  and  perseverance  that 
kept  them  together.  Throughout 
this  time  they  continued  to  believe 
and  hope  that  one  day  they  would 
live  on  the  land  they  had  watched 
for  one  long  year,  they  would  care 
for  it,  and  the  land  in  turn  would 
give  them  life. 

The  priest  reminded  them  of 
Jesus'  words  to  his  followers: 

"You  will  do  great  things."  He 
told  them  that  what  they  were 
doing,  freeing  the  land  from 
neglect  and  abuse,  was  indeed  a 
great  thing.  The  people  spoke  of 
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This  year,  the  Archdiocese 
of  Fortaleza,  Brazil,  will 
celebrate  the  30th  anniversary 
of  the  inauguration  of  the 
committee.  Pastoral  Work 
With  The  Land.  It  will  be  great 
to  see  many  of  the  members  of 
the  original  land  pastoral  team 
and  the  many  teams  since. 

Our  Lady's  Missionary 
Sr.  Maejanet  MacDonell  (1931- 
2004)  will  be  remembered  in  a 
special  way  for  her  compas- 
sionate and  prophetic  contri- 
bution to  the  liberation  of  the 
land  for  the  use  of  the  people 
who  need  it  and  care  for  it. 


Moses  and  likened  their  journey 
to  the  Exodus  story — a journey 
through  the  desert — and  the 
many  signs  that  God  was  with 
them  on  their  journey  to  this 
Promised  Land. 

Writing  about  this  event  now, 
four  months  later,  I am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  complete  this  story, 
a glorious  victory.  On  February 
28,  2005,  the  families  literally 
picked  up  their  tents  and  moved 
onto  that  land.  When  the  legal 
documents  are  signed  and  the 
officials  have  returned  to  their 
offices,  you  can  be  sure  there  will 
be  another  celebration,  one  that 
only  the  people  can  imagine. 
They  trusted  and  were  not  disap- 
pointed. Thanks  to  God  who 
walked  in  the  garden  of  this 
Earth  and  saw  that  it  was  good.oo 


Celebrating 

Chinese  New  Tear 

in  Brazil 


By  Sr.  Lucia  Lee,  O.L.M. 


I think  that  one  of  my  ministries  here 
in  Brazil  is  to  share  my  Chinese  cul- 
ture and  customs  with  Brazilians. 

Each  year  I invite  one  of  the  groups  of 
people  that  I am  associated  with  to 
share  the  Chinese  New  Year  celebration 
at  our  house.  Once  it  was  the  staff  from 
the  cancer  hospital.  Another  time  I 
invited  a group  of  children  with  whom  I 
teach  crafts.  This  year,  I invited  my 
friends  from  the  AIDS  Centre. 

Celebrating  Chinese  New  Year 
means  a lot  of  fun  and  plenty  of  food. 

We  have  special  foods  like  chicken  to 
represent  the  phoenix,  the  mystical  bird 
that  symbolizes  a fresh  start;  fish,  which 
represents  our  wish  for  smooth  sailing 
through  difficulties;  and  noodles,  which 
represent  long  life. 

After  the  main  course,  which  also 
includes  rice,  vegetables  and  sweet 
meats,  we  enjoy  the  ritual  of  breaking 
open  the  fortune  cookies.  Each  person 
reads  the  prediction  with  all  the  serious- 
ness of  an  Oriental  sage.  A lively  discus- 
sion of  the  appropriateness  of  the  for- 
tune for  that  person  follows.  Then 
comes  the  reading  of  the  Chinese 
zodiac,  which  consists  of  a 12-year-cycle.  Every  year  in  the  cycle  is 
assigned  an  animal  name  or  "sign":  Rat,  Ox,  Tiger,  Rabbit,  Dragon,  Snake, 
Horse,  Sheep,  Monkey,  Rooster,  Dog  and  Boar.  And  every  12  years  the 
same  animal  name  or  "sign"  reappears.  One  legend  tells  us  that  the  Lord 
Buddha  summoned  all  the  animals  of  creation  to  come  to  him  before  he 
departed  from  Earth.  Only  12  showed  up.  So  he  honoured  each  animal 
that  responded  to  his  invitation  with  a year  of  its  own. 

The  characteristics  of  the  animal  for  the  year  in  which  a person  was 
born  are  applied  to  that  person.  These  could  be  personality  traits,  physical 
and  mental  attributes,  and  to  some  degree,  success  or  failure  throughout 
his/her  lifetime.  As  expected,  another  discussion  follows  with  plenty  of 
laughter. 

Most  Brazilians  in  our  area  have  little  or  no  experience  of  Oriental 
customs.  Those  who  have  been  part  of  our  celebrations  of  Chinese  New 
Year  enjoyed  themselves  while  learning  of  another  custom  and  contribut- 
ing to  the  festivities.  They  say  that  Brazil  is  the  land  of  eternal  fiestas.  This 
suits  me  just  fine.oo 


Sr.  Lucy  Lee  translates  the  writings 
on  the  wall  hangings,  which  carry 
wishes  for  Chinese  New  Year 
blessings  of  peace  and  happiness 
for  all  the  years  to  come. 

Above  left:  A visit  with  Raimunda 
(right)  and  Aparicida,  women  from 
the  interior  who  have  come  to  the 
city  for  cancer  treatment  at  Casa 
Vida  (House  of  Life).  Pici,  Brazil. 
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'To  rny  best 
friend;  Sam'' 

The  impact  of  one  boy's  caring  response 

By  Sr.  Mona  Kelly,  O.L.M. 


Sr.  Mona  Kelly  with  some  of  the  approximately  40 
children  who  attend  the  Margarida  Alves  kinder- 
garten, part  of  the  Community  Family  Develop- 
ment Program  in  Planalto  do  Pici,  Brazil.  These 
children,  with  the  support  of  some  of  you,  our 
Canadian  friends,  receive  a nutritious  lunch  each 
day.  For  most  of  them  it  is  their  only  nourishing 
meal. 

Sr.  Mona  is  a member  of  the  archdiocesan  team 
working  with  street  children,  other  young  people, 
women's  groups  and  homeless  adults. 


I feel  quite  sure  that  Sam,  an  11-year-old  Canadian  boy, 
was  not  really  aware  of  the  difference  he  was  about  to 
make  when  he  handed  me  his  savings  of  $44. 1 had  told 
him  that  where  I live  in  Brazil  there  are  children  who  don't 
go  to  school  because  the  family  cannot  afford  the  necessary 
books.  I told  Sam  about  children  who  have  never  in  their 
lives  received  a Christmas  present.  Hearing  this  made  him 
very  sad.  It  was  difficult  for  him  to  understand  the  great  gap 
that  exists  between  his  life  and  that  of  some  other  children. 

When  Sam  asked  me  to  use  the  money  to  buy  something 
for  a child  here  in  Brazil,  I said:  "Well  Sam,  what  will  it  be, 
school  books  or  a Christmas  present?"  He  said:  "Both."  I 
thought  of  14-year-old  Luciano  who  comes  daily  to  our 
Community  Library  with  his  two  younger  sisters  and  his  lit- 
tle brother  Lukinho.  There  isn't  much  joy  in  their  lives.  One 
day  I asked  Luciano  if  his  father  was  working.  He  said:  "Yes, 
but  he  drinks  all  the  money."  The  father's  monthly  salary 
would  be  considerably  less  than  Sam's  savings. 

Since  the  staff  at  the  library  know  the  family  very  well, 
they  suggested  we  use  the  money  from  Sam  to  buy  some- 
thing for  all  the  children  and  offered  to  take  them  shopping. 
Even  that  was  a first  for  the  children.  Being  experienced  and 
thrifty  shoppers,  the  staff  managed  to  get  at  least  one  item  of 
clothing  for  each  of  the  children,  a doll  for  the  girls  and  a 
small  toy  for  the  boys.  Last,  but  not  least,  on  the  shopping 
list  were  items  needed  for  school. 

When  I met  Luciano's  family  a few  days  later  at  a 
Christmas  party  in  the  library,  they  had  a new  look  about 
them.  Luciano  was  delighted  with 
himself.  He  was  very  impressed, 
knowing  that  a young  boy  in  Toronto 
had  provided  the  means  for  him  and 
his  family  to  make  this  Christmas 
special.  He  wrote  a thank  you  letter 
to  Sam  and  addressed  it,  "To  my  best 
friend  Sam." 

Sam's  caring  response  shows  us 
that  one  person  can  make  a differ- 
ence. With  his  awareness,  this  young 
boy  made  a decision  to  help  change  a 
sad  situation  to  a pleasant  one.  His 
actions  can  be  an  inspiration  to  each 
of  US.oo 


Luciano,  his  two  sisters  and  their  little  brother  Lukinho  at  the  community 
library,  a favourite  place  to  visit.  Planalto  do  Pici,  Brazil. 
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New  blood, 
new  life 


By  Sr.  Mary  Hughes,  O.L.M. 


In  the  little  garden  near  the  infirmary  of  Sao  Jose  Hospital,  Francisco  and  his 
mother  spend  time  together  and  enjoy  a visit  from  Sr.  Mary  Hughes  (left)  and 
Scarboro  missioner  Beverly  Trach.  Francisco  was  very  sick  when  he  was  admit- 
ted and  is  recuperating  well.  Since  his  family  live  quite  a distance  from  the  city, 
visits  with  his  mother  are  rare  and  precious,  and  very  important  to  his  well- 
being. 

In  addition  to  her  work  on  the  Pastoral  Health  Team,  Beverly  is  a member  of 
the  archdiocesan  team  accompanying  street  children,  other  young  people, 
women's  groups  and  homeless  adults.  Fortaleza,  Brazil. 


For  the  past  12  years  my  ministry 
has  consisted  of  visiting  people 
with  AIDS  in  Sao  Jose  Hospital. 

Having  practiced  nursing  in 
Toronto  and  here  in  Fortaleza, 

Brazil,  I have  come  to  feel  a special 
compassion  for  those  who  are  suf- 
fering. I believe  I can  help  them  to 
live  with  their  disease  and  to  accept 
their  frailty,  while  hoping  to  be 
relieved  or  cured.  Listening  to  their 
stories  is  a very  important  part  of 
caring.  This  is  an  important  aspect 
of  my  ministry. 

When  I worked  as  a nurse  in  hos- 
pitals, I always  felt  I would  like  to 
give  more  time  to  some  of  the 
patients.  Usually  the  workload  did  not  permit  it. 
Now  that  I am  retired,  I am  able  to  spend  more  time 
with  patients,  listening  to  them,  reading  stories  to 
them,  and  sometimes  writing  or  reading  letters  for 
them.  Our  Pastoral  Health  Team  consists  of  four  reg- 


ular members.  Last  October  we  welcomed  Scarboro 
missioner  Beverly  Trach.  Beverly  adds  new  energy  to 
the  team  and  we  are  delighted  that  she  is  with  us. 

The  patients  really  look  forward  to  our  visits.oo 


Nourished  by  resilience 

By  Sr.  Pauline  Doherty,  O.L.M. 


Eliani  our  neighbour  has  been  sick  in  the  hospital  a 
lot  lately.  This  morning  Joanna,  Eliani's  daughter, 
came  to  ask  us  for  help  because  now  her  father  is 
also  sick  and  unable  to  work.  Life  is  so  hard  for  this 
family  and  I often  feel  helpless.  One  thing  I know  I 
can  do  is  share  what  we  have  and  offer  it  with  com- 
passion and  kindness. 

Apart  from  my  concern  for  Eliani,  once  again  we 
have  farmers  coming  to  the  door  asking  for  food. 
"Still  no  rain"  is  the  constant  cry  of  the  people  in 
many  parts  of  Ceara  these  days.  The  thought  of 
another  drought  year  is  a terrible  threat  to  the  rural 
people.  It  rained  a little  in  the  month  of  January  and 
many  people  took  the  last  of  their  beans  and  went  off 
to  plant  them.  Soon  there  were  small  green  sprouts 
shooting  up.  But,  as  so  often  happens,  the  rains 
stopped  and  the  bean  sprout  bent  over  and  died. 

So  once  again  these  poor  people  come  to  ask  for 
help.  While  I'm  always  glad  to  see  them  and  have  a 
little  chat  over  a cup  of  coffee,  I know  that  the  little  I 
give  is  not  enough.  But  I pray  that  others  will  be  gen- 


erous and  that  these  good  trusting  people's  hope  for 
rain  will  be  realized  so  that  the  land  once  again  will 
produce  food  necessary  for  the  year. 

When  I speak  about  my  ministry  accompanying 
the  people  of  Ceara,  it  is  their  resilience  that  most 
nourishes  me.oo 


Sr.  Pauline  Doherty  with  Eliani,  her  husband  Nepoleon 
and  neighbours. 
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By  Sr.  Yolanda  Cadavos,  O.L.M. 


Woman  of  courage 

what  led  you  to  leave 
your  country  of  security 
for  a country  of  mystery 


Your  itchy  feet 

your  adventurous  heart 

or  that  tiny  voice  that  said,  "Go" 


The  dance  of  life 

In  MEMORY  OF  Sr.  Maejanet  MacDonell,  1931-2004 


"Where?"  you  asked 
and  the  voice  answered 
"Come  and  I will  show  you" 

And  then  you  followed 
to  a country  of  soca,  futebol 
and  carnaval 

You  went  with  enthusiasm 
savouring  the  tastes  and  sounds 
absorbing  the  culture  and 
language  of  the  people 
and  yes,  you  loved  their  dance 

You  danced  your  way  to  Maternidade^ 
with  itchy  feet  you  danced  to  las  montanhas^ 
and  Palmacia 
then  to  Aratuba 

embracing  others  who  also  love  to  dance 
the  dance  of  justice 

At  times  your  step  faltered 
hearing  different  drums  with 
different  rhythms 
but  dance  you  did 

What  courage  to  say  "Yes" 
to  another  faraway  place 
a slower  dance  this  time 
a dance  of  mourning  and  consolation 
a dance  of  presence 
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By  your  touch  you  invited  others 

to  join  the  dance 

the  dance  of  healing  and  joy 

the  dance  of  love  and  forgiveness 

the  dance  of  Resurrection 

With  faltering  steps,  you  continued  on 

to  Ainaro  and  Hebron 

you  joined  in  with  people 

who  dance  with  hope 

amidst  rumbling  rockets 

and  death  machines 

you  danced  with  them 

in  search  of  peace 

And  now,  woman  of  courage 
"Dance  with  me,"  said  Death 
and  dance  you  did 
finding  at  last  a fine  Partner 
Her  name  is  Peace 

Sr.  Yolanda  Cadavos  who  served  with  Sr.  Maejanet 
MacDonell  in  Brazil  and  East  Timor,  honours  and 
mourns  her  companion  in  mission.  Sr.  Maejanet  died  of 
cancer  on  June  18,  2004. 

^ maternity  hospital  in  Fortaleza,  Brazil 
^ the  mountains 

Photo  above:  Sr.  Maejanet  with  a community  elder  dur- 
ing a village  celebration  in  Ainaro  situated  in  a moun- 
tainous region  of  East  Timor. 


IN  MEMORY 


Fr.  Ronald  Pete,  s.f.m. 

1933-2005 


After  a difficult  struggle  with 
cancer,  Fr.  Ronald  Thomas 
Pete  died  on  Tuesday, 
March  22,  at  Victoria  General 
Hospital  in  Halifax.  During  his 
last  days,  family  and  friends 
accompanied  him  around  the 
clock  and  prayed  with  him. 

Fr.  Pete  is  predeceased  by  his 
father  Thomas  and  his  stepfather 
Lawrence.  He  is  survived  by  his 
91-year-old  mother  Linda,  his 
brother  Raymond  and  his  step- 
brother Albert  Pottie. 

Born  on  September  5, 1933,  in 
East  Chester,  Nova  Scotia,  Fr.  Ron 
was  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Linda 
Pete.  After  graduating  from  St. 
Patrick's  High  School  in  Halifax, 
he  entered  St.  Francis  Xavier 
Seminary  in  1954.  He  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  for 
Scarboro  Missions  by  Archbishop 
Joseph  Berry  in  Halifax  on  August 
21, 1960. 

Assigned  to  Guyana  in  1961,  he 
served  there  for  14  years,  first  at 
Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Parish  and 
then  at  other  parishes  throughout 
the  country. 

In  1975  he  attended  the 
Maryknoll  Mission  Institute  in 
New  York.  Returning  to  Toronto, 
he  took  a photography  course  at 
Seneca  College  and  in  1977  he  was 
assigned  to  work  with  Sr.  Doris 
McMullen  in  Scarboro  Missions' 
audiovisual  department. 

After  completing  a one-year 
pastoral  education  program  at 
Toronto  Western  Hospital  in  1981, 
he  spent  three  months  doing  a 
chaplain  internship  program  at 
Kingston  Penitentiary. 

Fr.  Ron  was  then  assigned  to 


promotion  work  and  for  nearly 
three  years  he  visited  parishes 
throughout  Canada  promoting 
Scarboro  Missions. 

In  September  1984  he  began 
working  with  Toronto's  Korean 
community  and  went  to  Korea  for 
a year  to  study  the  language. 
Returning  to  Canada,  he  was 
appointed  by  the  Archdiocese  of 
Toronto  as  associate  pastor  to  St. 
Andrew  Kim  Dae  Kun  Parish 
where  he  continued  to  serve  the 
Korean  community  until  1997. 

Fr.  Ron  then  headed  to 
Eastern  Canada  to  help  out  for  a 
year  in  Grand  Falls  Diocese, 
Newfoundland,  in  the  parishes  of 
King's  Cove,  Plate  Cove  and 
Summerville.  After  this  he  began 
studies  at  Ecce  Homo,  a Centre  for 
Biblical  Eormation  in  Jerusalem. 

Returning  to  Canada  he  was 
appointed  pastor  of  East 
Chezzetcook,  Nova  Scotia,  by 
Archbishop  Prendergast  for  four 
years.  His  most  recent  appoint- 
ment was  as  chaplain  to  the  sea- 
men of  the  Port  of  Halifax. 

Many  of  Pr.  Ron's  former 
parishioners  attended  the  wake 
service  at  St.  Genevieve's  Parish  in 
East  Chezzetcook  on  March  28. 


Archbishop  Prendergast  presided 
and  Fr.  Phillipe  Thibodeau,  chap- 
lain at  Victoria  General  Hospital, 
spoke  of  how  Fr.  Ron  had  touched 
his  life  in  his  last  days. 

The  Mass  of  the  Resurrection 
was  celebrated  at  St.  Mary's 
Basilica  in  Halifax  with  some  20 
priests  concelebrating  and  about 
300  people  in  attendance. 
Archbishop  Prendergast  was  the 
principal  celebrant,  accompanied 
by  the  former  archbishops,  James 
Hayes  and  Austen  Burke.  Fr.  Jack 
Lynch,  Superior  General  of 
Scarboro  Missions,  concelebrated, 
gave  the  homily  and  presided  at 
the  committal  at  Gate  of  Heaven 
Cemetery. 

That  same  day,  a Memorial 
Mass  was  celebrated  at  Scarboro 
Missions.  Fr.  John  Carten  presided 
and  Fr.  Ron's  classmate  Fr.  John 
Walsh  gave  the  homily.  The  asso- 
ciate pastor  at  St.  Andrew  Kim 
spoke  of  Fr.  Ron's  initiative  to 
found  a prayer  group  for  young 
people  at  the  parish.  Of  the  group, 
three  have  been  ordained  to  the 
priesthood  and  three  women  have 
entered  religious  life. 

Friends  of  Fr.  Ron  spoke  of 
how  he  had  influenced  their  fami- 
lies and  their  lives  in  a very  posi- 
tive way  and  how  much  they 
would  miss  his  humour  and 
cheerful  presence.  Several  humor- 
ous stories  were  told  about  his 
enjoyment  of  tinkering  with  cars 
and  radios. 

We  give  thanks  to  the  Lord  for 
the  gift  that  Fr.  Ron  has  been  to 
the  Scarboro  community.  May  he 
rest  in  peace.oo 
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Simon  Hayter/Toronto  Star 


Sr.  Mary  Gauthier  lights  a candle  at  the  prayer  service  held  by  Out  of  the  Cold's  multifaith  family 
for  those  whose  lives  were  devastated  by  the  tsunami.  St.  Michael's  Cathedral,  Toronto.  January  2005. 


Thank  you  for  your  continued 
interest  and  support. 

Our  Lady's  Missionaries 

2 Leander  Court 

Toronto,  ON,  M4B  2W1 

Ph:  (416)  752-0263  Fax:  (416)  752-3425 

Email:  olm@bellnet.ca 

www.ourladysmissionaries.ca 


SERVING  TOGETHER  IN  MISSION 


www.scarboromissions.ca 


Christmas 

ENVELOPE 

INSIDE  THIS  EDITION 


Dear  partner 

in  mission^ 

You  walk  with  Scarboro 
missioners  as  we  witness  to 
the  Gospel  overseas  and  in 
Canada.  Please  remember 
us  with  your  prayers  and 
financial  support  so  that  we 
may  continue  the  vital  work 
of  mission.  Thank  you! 
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One  sacred  community 

In  the  journey  of  mission  we  glimpse  the  unfolding 
OF  God's  plan  for  all  creation 


By  John  and  Jean  Macinnis 


In  1974,  the  Scarboro 
Foreign  Mission  Society 
began  to  accept  laity  to 
serve  with  its  priest  members 
in  cross-cultural  mission. 

Since  then,  some  100  people 
from  across  Canada,  men  and 
women,  married  and  single, 
couples  with  children,  have 
participated  in  missionary  life 
in  another  culture  and  land. 

Those  that  have  returned 
from  overseas  continue  to  live 
their  lives  motivated  by  their 
cross-cultural  experience  as 
Scarboro  lay  missioners  as 
you  will  read  in  the  feature, 
"Where  are  they  now?" 

Missioners  are  often  under- 
stood as  people  who  go  out  to 
distant  lands  and  peoples  to 
spread  the  Gospel  and  to  give.  As 
you  read  our  missioners'  stories, 
more  often  than  not,  they  will 
describe  how  the  experience  of 
mission  is  also  about  receiving.  In 
fact  many  missioners  will  say  that 
they  receive  more  than  they  give. 
Their  faith  is  strengthened  by  the 
faith  and  hope  of  people  whose 
daily  lives  are  filled  with  hard 
work  and  the  struggle  to  survive. 

Scarboro  laity  have  served  in 
Peru,  the  Philippines,  China,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Bolivia, 
Guyana,  St.  Vincent,  Mexico, 
Brazil,  Hong  Kong,  Panama,  and 
here  in  Canada,  most  often  in 
collaboration  with  other  mission 
communities  and  organizations. 
Missioners  have  been  involved  in 
various  ministries  in  these  coun- 
tries, such  as  adult  literacy,  teach- 
ing, catechetics,  bible  study,  pas- 
toral work,  health  projects. 


community  organization  and 
education,  construction  projects 
and,  most  significantly,  presence... 
accompanying  the  people  in  their 
daily  lives.  The  work  varies  with 
their  talents,  yet  what  is  most  sig- 
nificant is  the  friendships  that 
develop  from  their  encounter 
with  people  in  these  lands. 
Through  these  relationships, 
every  missioner  comes  to  appreci- 
ate and  reverence  the  truth  of 
God's  presence  in  the  "other." 

After  two  terms  of  mission  in 
Guyana,  we  returned  to  Canada 
to  coordinate  the  Lay  Mission 
Office,  the  lay  component  of 
Scarboro  Missions.  The  office 
works  together  with  other  depart- 
ments to  promote  mission  aware- 
ness and  to  invite  Canadians  to 
participate  in  cross-cultural  mis- 
sion. The  work  of  the  office  entails 
responding  to  all  enquiries, 
arranging  interviews  with  appli- 
cants, overseeing  the  four-month 
preparation  program,  placing  lay 
missioners  overseas,  maintaining 
contact  with  all  Scarboro  lay  mis- 
sioners, keeping  in  contact  and 


involved  with  other  mission 
groups — ^both  Canadian  and 
international,  and  updating 
the  lay  section  of  Scarboro 
Missions'  webpage  and  web 
newsletter. 

We  are  thankful  to  have 
Sharon  Willan  facilitating  our 
January  to  April  2006  prepa- 
ration program.  We  are 
blessed  with  eight  candidates; 
two  couples  and  four  single 
women.  They  are  a source  of 
new  life  for  Scarboro 
Missions.  One  of  the  candi- 
dates, a Sister  of  Sion,  has 
chosen  to  fully  participate  in  our 
cross-cultural  preparation  pro- 
gram to  prepare  her  for  mission 
to  Nicaragua  with  her  own  com- 
munity. 

Our  very  sincere  thanks  to 
Kathy  VanLoon  as  she  gathers, 
edits  and  creatively  captures  the 
essence  of  these  stories,  experi- 
ences and  pictures  to  produce 
this  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine.  Each  story  reveals  a 
unique  experience  of  God.  This 
issue  offers  us  glimpses  of  hope 
in  God's  Spirit  at  work  in  the 
process  of  bringing  all  creation 
into  the  closeness  of  one  family. 

The  cover  art  for  this  issue 
(also  shown  above)  was  created 
by  Sr.  Mary  Southard  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  LaGrange, 
Illinois.  We  received  special  per- 
mission to  reprint  this  beautiful 
image.  Entitled  "Gathered  in  love 
in  the  family  of  life,  we  are  one 
sacred  community",  the  image 
speaks  of  our  journey  as  Scarboro 
missioners.oo 
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Nourished  by  their  faith 

We  are  strengthened  by  their  seefeess  witness  of 

EOVE  FOR  THE  MOST  VUENERABEE 


By  Beverley  and  Ray  Vantomme 


As  we  journey  through  life, 
many  people  touch  our 
lives.  Some  have  such  a 
profound  impact  that  we  are  chal- 
lenged to  reflect  on  what  it  means 
to  follow  Jesus  as  individuals  and 
as  community. 

Two  such  people,  Vijera  and 
Tawonga  Ogalu  (not  their  real 
names),  have  been  friends  of  ours 
for  nine  years.  We  have  known 
them  from  the  time  they  began 
their  careers  in  the  health  service. 
We  have  watched  as  their  friend- 
ship grew  into  marriage.  This  year 
they  proudly  presented  their  new 
daughter  to  the  community. 

However,  amid  this  time  of 
love  and  joy  Vijera  and  Tawonga, 
ages  28  and  29,  have  experienced 
tremendous  pain,  suffering  and 
fear.  Tawonga  had  malaria  in  the 
first  and  third  trimester  of  her 
pregnancy,  requiring  Quinine 
injections.  The  use  of  Quinine  dur- 
ing pregnancy,  especially  during 
the  first  trimester,  can  cause  a 
fetus  to  abort.  Fortunately  this  did 
not  happen. 

Prior  to  the  birth  of  their  child, 
two  tragic  losses  occurred.  Vijera's 
twin  sister  and  two  of  Tawonga' s 
sisters  and  their  husbands  died  of 
AIDS.  Each  sister  left  behind  two 
young  children.  Welcoming  these 
children  into  their  home,  Vijera 
and  Tawonga  now  had  six  chil- 
dren to  parent  before  their  own 
baby  arrived. 

As  well,  during  their  sisters'  ill- 
ness, Vijera  and  Tawonga  cared 
for  them.  When  a family  in 
Malawi  accompanies  a person 
dying  with  AIDS,  it  involves 
hands-on  caregiving  and  multiple 


stays  in  hospital  where  a family 
member  must  be  present  to  tend 
to  the  patient's  basic  needs  such  as 
bathing  and  meals. 

In  recent  months,  two  of  the 
children  have  been  frequently  ill, 
with  the  youngest  (four  years  of 
age)  having  open  sores  that 
are  not  healing.  Vijera  and 
Tawonga  decided  to  have 
all  the  children  tested  for 
HIV  and  the  two  chil- 
dren were  found  to 
be  positive.  Now 
the  couple  has 
had  to  face  new 
realities  and 
struggles. 

With  HIV, 
the  need  for 
everyone  in 
the  house- 
hold to 
have 


their 
own 
towels, 

cutlery,  cups  and 
so  on  to  cut  down 
the  risk  of  cross- 
infection, is  unaf- 
fordable for  them. 
However,  through 
donations  the  family 
is  being  assisted. 


They  also  needed  to  go  to  the 
capital  city  of  Lilongwe,  a four- 
hour  drive  away,  for  assessment 
and  testing  for  antiretroviral  treat- 
ment for  the  children.  Since  they 
were  unable  to  afford  the  trans- 
portation and  overnight 
costs,  Ray  took  them  and 
accompanied  them 
through  this  process. 
He  was  moved  to  tears 
when  he  saw  many 
children  waiting  in  long 
line-ups  to  be  assessed 
and  treated. 

Before  the  process 
began,  the  counsellor  led  a 
prayer  with  this  new  mini 
community  of  parents  with 
HIV  positive  children. 
Tawonga  said  she  felt 

strengthened  by 
Ray's  presence 
and  support.  She 
also  said  that 
when  she 
saw  all  the 
other  par- 
ents and 
children 
she  did  not 
feel  so 
alone. 

The  young 
boy  with  the 
open  sores  is  now 
diagnosed  with  tuber- 
culosis. The  HIV  virus 
weakens  the  immune 
system  and  a person  is  vul- 
nerable to  diseases  such  as 
tuberculosis,  pneumonia,  and 
malaria.  The  doctor  recom- 
mended that  the  child  be  admit- 
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ted  to  the  hospital,  however  the 
family  does  not  have  anyone  to  stay 
with  him  and  care  for  him  during 
his  hospital  stay,  nor  do  they  have 
the  financial  means  to  hire  someone 
to  do  this.  Next  week  the  entire 
family  will  be  tested  for  tuberculo- 
sis. 

In  their  two  years  of  married  life, 
this  young  couple  has  experienced 
what  some  couples  never  have  to 
face  in  40  years  of  marriage.  Vijera 
and  Tawonga  accepted  a family  of 
children  before  even  having  a child 
of  their  own.  They  worry  about 
providing  the  basics  such  as  food, 
clothing  and  medicines  for  the  fam- 
ily and  also  about  providing  for 
their  education.  Often  this  couple 
eats  but  one  meal  a day  (if  that),  to 
ensure  that  the  children  eat. 

Yet  amidst  all  the  worry,  fear 
and  the  unknown  of  each  day,  they 
survive.  Vijera  and  Tawonga  smile 
and  laugh  a lot  and  lift  others  up. 
They  are  joy  filled,  coping  by  shar- 
ing the  day  with  each  other  and 
talking  things  through  together  and 
with  others. 

We  are  so  privileged  to  be  a 
small  part  of  their  journey,  helping 
where  we  can.  However,  we  are 
often  only  a listening  and  encour- 
aging presence.  Actually  we  are 
receivers.  We  are  strengthened  and 
nourished  by  their  faith,  their  hope 
and  their  witness  of  the  love  of 
Jesus  to  the  most  vulnerable  of 
God's  children.oo 


BRAZIL:  (R-L)  Scarboro  missioner  Beverley  Trach  and  Our  Lady's  Missionaries 
Sr.  Mary  Hughes  and  Sr.  Lucia  Lee  at  the  community  centre  where  Sr.  Lucia 
teaches  young  people  sewing,  crafts  and  jewellery-making.  Beverley  was  mis- 
sioned to  Brazil  in  2003  and  is  presently  working  alongside  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries  in  the  city  of  Fortaleza.  She  is  a member  of  the  pastoral  health 
team  as  well  as  the  archdiocesan  team  accompanying  street  children,  other 
young  people,  women's  groups  and  homeless  adults. 


GUYANA:  Scarboro 
missioner  Maxine 
Bell,  a professional 
seamstress,  with  her 
neighbours,  the 
Wapashana  people,  in 
the  isolated  village  of 
Ashialton  in  Guyana's 
interior.  Maxine  is 
also  involved  in  skills 
training,  school  and 
parish  ministries. 


CANADA: 
Congratulations  to 
Scarboro  missioner 
Karen  Van  Loon  and 
her  husband  Marcian 
Cotter  on  the  birth  of 
Matthew  John,  born 
May  9, 2005,  a brother 
for  Michaela.  Karen  is 
on  maternity  leave 
from  her  work  as  coor- 
dinator of  Scarboro's 
Justice  and  Peace 
Office,  a post  she  has 
held  since  returning 
from  mission  in 
Brazil. 
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Walking  with  the  people 

I AM  BLESSED  TO  BE  ABLE  TO  SHARE  THE  JOURNEY  FOR  AWHILE 
WITH  THE  PEOPLE  OF  RUMPHI 


By  Barbara  Michie 

As  I write  this,  I notice  that 
in  a few  days  I will  have 
been  in  Malawi  for  one 
year.  I remember  how  difficult  it 
was  in  the  begirming  to  keep 
names  and  faces  straight,  espe- 
cially after  being  introduced  to 
dozens  of  people  at  a time.  There 
was  so  much  to  learn  about  peo- 
ple, places,  school,  customs,  food... 

Of  course  there  is  still  plenty  to 
learn  (I  am  not  quick  at 
Chitumbuka,  one  of  the  languages 
spoken  here)  but  there  are  so 
many  familiar  faces  now.  The  little 
ones  who  ran  in  fear  to  their 
mothers  when  I first  walked  by, 
now  like  to  exchange  a smile,  a 
greeting  or  a handshake,  and  call 
me  "Babula" — their  version  of 
Barbara. 

Little  things  that  make  me  feel 
more  like  a neighbour  than  a for- 


eigner are  grace-filled  moments.  I 
was  glad  when  one  woman  felt 
free  to  ask  me  to  do  some  sewing 
for  her  during  the  holiday.  Later,  I 
had  a good  laugh  with  a grandma 
who  speaks  no  English  and 
appeared  at  my  door  smiling  from 
ear  to  ear,  folding  the  edge  of  a 
new  cloth  to  show  me  she  would 
like  it  hemmed. 

Children  and  family  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  here.  I think 
people  became  more  open  to  me 
when  I was  able  to  share  one  of 
my  family,  my  eldest  daughter 
Erin,  with  my  students  and  neigh- 
bours during  her  brief  visit  in 
February.  Later,  another  Scarboro 
missioner  Mary  Olenick  and  I 
were  asked  to  help  the  Rosarian 
Sisters'  postulants  with  computers 
and  English.  The  women  and  I 
practise  English  conversation  as 
we  trade  stories  about  home  and 


family,  school  days  and  daily 
events.  In  addition,  one  of  the 
Sisters  is  helping  me  learn  the 
local  language. 

An  upcoming  project  for  us  is 
to  work  with  REAP  (Rumphi 
Education  and  AIDS  Awareness 
Project)  using  donations  from  our 
benefactors  in  Canada  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  maize  for  people  hard- 
est hit  by  the  recent  drought.  The 
REAP  workers  have  a variety  of 
assistance  programs  in  the  villages 
and  are  able  to  distribute  the 
maize  to  the  most  needy.  Together 
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A girl  called  Maybe 

By  Barbara  Michie 

Life  is  more  precarious  here 
So  many  obstacles  and 
uncertainties 

Yet  people  keep  hoping  and 
struggling 

Parents  named  their  daughter 

Panji  (Maybe) 

and  both  died  soon  after 

Her  old  Grandpa 

her  only  relative 

has  cared  for  her  since  she  was  a 

toddler 

But  one  day  she  will  have  to  fend 
for  herself 

What  can  an  orphaned  girl  do? 


A commitment  to  Africa 

By  Fr.  James  McGuire,  S.F.M. 


Sister  found  her  a place  at 
boarding  school 

A donor  gave  clothes  and  school 
supplies 

She  has  a chance  now 
Will  she  make  it? 

Panji...  Maybe... 


Facing  page:  Katherine,  a neighbour  of 
Scarboro  missioners  Mary  Olenick 
and  Barbara  Michie,  spreads  her 
pounded  maize. 

Left:  Barbara's  Form  One  students  at 
St.  Patrick's  high  school. 

Inset:  The  students  with  Barbara's 
daughter  Erin  during  her  visit. 


we  hope  to  be  able  to  make  a differ- 
ence during  the  looming  food 
shortage. 

I noticed  when  I joined  Scarboro 
Missions  that  many  missioners 
used  the  expression  "walking  with 
the  people."  These  words  have 
become  more  meaningful  to  me  this 
year.  When  I leave  the  house  in  the 
morning  and  little  Precious  next 
door  takes  my  hand  and  trots  along 
a bit,  it  will  remind  me  how  blessed 
I am  to  be  permitted  to  share  the 
journey  for  a while  with  the  people 
of  Rumphi  .00 


Ir.  Jacques  de  L'Eprevier  is  a Missionary  of  Africa 
(White  Father).  He  recently  returned  to  his  native 
France  after  50  years  of  dedicated  missionary  activ- 
ity in  Africa.  I had  the  privilege  of  living  with  Jacques  in 
Mzuzu,  Malawi,  during  the  last  three  months  of  his  stay 
here.  He  was  a real  inspiration  to  everyone,  typical  of  his 
missionary  community's  unwavering  commitment  to 
Africa  over  the  past  century  and  a half. 

Thousands  of  Missionaries  of  Africa  have  given  their  lives  to  serve  in 
this  great  continent  since  they  were  founded  in  France  in  1868.  Probably 
no  other  religious  group  has  had  such  a profound  influence  on  the 
development  of  Africa  and  its  people. 

When  they  arrived  in  Nyasaland  (now  Malawi)  in  1889  there  were 
some  Christian  communities  established  mainly  by  Anglican  and 
Presbyterian  missionaries.  David  Livingstone,  the  famed  Scottish  mis- 
sionary explorer  had  worked  tirelessly  to  open  up  the  vast  interior  to 
commerce  and  evangelization.  At  the  same  time  he  passionately 
opposed  the  thriving  slave  trade.  The  new  wave  of  missionaries  built  on 
this  foundation.  Today  Africa,  while  still  struggling  to  find  its  place  in 
the  world,  has  a thriving  Christian  presence,  sending  its  own  missionar- 
ies to  Europe,  Canada,  the  United  States  and  beyond. 

Fr.  Jacques  came  to  Nyasaland  in  1955;  it  was  then  a British  colony 
with  2.5  million  inhabitants.  Nyasaland  became  Malawi  when  it  gained 
independence  in  July  1964;  it  now  has  a population  of  11  million  people. 

Today,  there  is  mutual  respect  and  collaboration  among  the  various 
Christian  denominations,  as  well  as  with  other  religions.  Scarboro  mis- 
sioners were  invited  here  in  1996  and  lay  missioners  Ray  and  Beverley 
Vantomme  were  the  first  to  arrive,  along  with  Mary  Rowlands  who  was 
assigned  to  neighbouring  Zambia.  They  worked  closely  with  the 
Missionaries  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  from  Montreal  and  with  the 
local  Church  in  Mzuzu  Diocese. 

Now  we  are  six  Scarboro  missioners  here  in  Malawi.  The  others  are 
Betty  Ann  Martin,  Mary  Olenick  and  Barbara  Michie.  We  are  present 
with  Malawians  in  their  long  struggle  for  freedom,  convinced  that  the 
Gospel  lived  has  the  power  to  transform  the  world.  We  feel  that  this  is 
the  greatest  contribution  we  can  make  to  Africa  today.oo 
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Rise  up  and  walk 

Many  helping  hands  have  come  forward  to  give  young 
Yamikani  a better  chance  in  life 

By  Mary  Olenick 


Yamikani  with  other  young  patients  at  CURE  International  Hospital  in 
Blantyre,  Malawi.  Full  of  mischief,  he  and  a few  other  boys  raced 
wheelchairs  through  the  halls  each  night  while  everyone  slept. 


amikani  Ziwa  is  a delight- 
ful 12-year-old  boy  who 
had  both  of  his  legs  ampu- 
tated below  the  knee  when  he 
was  seven  months  old.  His 
mother  told  me  that  he  developed 
ulcers  on  his  legs  at  that  age  and 
medical  attention  was  far  away 
and  unaffordable,  so  when  gan- 
grene set  in,  both  legs  needed  to 
be  amputated. 

He  is  the  oldest  of  four  chil- 
dren in  his  family — two  boys  and 
two  girls.  His  father  died  some 
years  ago.  The  children  live  with 
their  mother  in  Mzimba  District 
with  the  exception  of  Yamikani 
who  lives  at  St.  Magdalena 
Centre,  a home  for  disabled  chil- 
dren in  Rumphi.  He  also  attends 
a Catholic  primary  school  about  a 
five-minute  walk  from  the  Centre. 

I have  known  "Yami"  for 
almost  six  years.  He  has  a great 
sense  of  humour  and  a twinkle  in 
his  eye,  especially  when  he  sees  a 
window  of  opportunity  to  get 
into  some  mischief.  He  manages 
to  move  faster  running  around  on 
his  knees  than  I do  on  my  two 
feet. 

In  March  2005  the  process  was 
started  to  provide  prostheses  for 
Yamikani.  He  had  slight  contrac- 
tures (tightening  of  the  tissues 
around  joints),  which  had  to  be 
dealt  with  first.  Through  the  SOS 
Children's  Village  in  Lilongwe,  a 
Canadian  physiotherapist,  Cathy 
Bowler,  saw  him  and  in  consult- 
ing with  a Norwegian  prosthetist 
and  orthotist,  they  decided  to  cast 
both  legs  to  try  to  reduce  the  con- 
tractures. Being  in  casts  was  frus- 
trating and  boring  for  Yami,  as  he 


now  had  to  rely  on  others  to  carry 
him  around.  He  had  the  casts  on 
for  four  weeks,  but  not  enough 
improvement  was  shown  so  they 
were  removed  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  him  to  go  to  CURE 
International  Hospital  in  Blantyre 
for  surgery,  physiotherapy  and 
then  hopefully  prostheses. 

Yamikani,  his  uncle  Urgent 
Mbale,  Fr.  Jim  McGuire  (a 
Scarboro  priest  who  would  stay  a 
couple  of  days  in  Blantyre)  and  I 
started  off  on  this  nearly  10-hour 
drive.  In  Malawi  when  people  are 
admitted  to  hospital,  they  must 
have  a guardian  with  them  who 


stays  at  the  hospital  and  looks 
after  the  patient's  non-medical 
needs.  Urgent  was  to  be  that 
guardian  for  Yami. 

The  first  day  we  traveled  only 
as  far  as  Lilongwe,  as  driving  in 
the  dark  is  not  recommended.  We 
stayed  overnight  at  a guesthouse 
and  started  off  bright  and  early 
the  next  morning.  For  the  most 
part,  the  trip  to  Blantyre  was 
enjoyable.  We  had  taken  a picnic 
lunch  and  pulled  over  on  the 
roadside  to  eat.  I noticed 
Yamikani  was  not  his  usual  self 
and  actually  slept  a good  portion 
of  the  way.  . 
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About  an  hour  before  Blantyre, 
we  had  a tire  blowout.  Fr.  Jim 
took  charge  and  had  the  tire 
changed  and  us  back  on  the  road 
in  less  than  20  minutes. 

We  checked  Yamikani  and 
Urgent  into  CURE  Hospital 
where  they  received  a warm  wel- 
come. It  was  also  discovered  that 
day  that  Yamikani  had  malaria, 
which  accounted  for  him  not 
being  his  usual  self  on  the  trip. 
Surgery  on  his  legs  was  post- 
poned until  he  was  free  of 
malaria. 

Cure  Hospital  is  a wonderful 
hospital.  Along  with  prayer  time 
for  the  children,  the  hospital  staff 
entertains  them  with  Christian 
videos  and  other  children's 
videos.  There  are  also  a wide 
variety  of  toys  for  the  young 
patients. 

Yamikani,  in  a very  short  time 
while  awaiting  surgery,  became 
an  expert  at  handling  the  wheel- 
chair. He  and  a couple  of  other 
boys  terrorized  the  hallways  rac- 
ing the  wheelchairs  late  at  night 
while  others  were  sleeping. 

Finally  the  day  came  for 

Yamikani  to  have  surgery.  The 
surgeon  cut  the  tendons  in  both 
legs  to  release  the  contractures 
and  casted  both  legs.  This  slowed 
down  his  activities  and  he  soon 
grew  bored.  One  afternoon  when 
the  nurses  were  on  their  rounds 
giving  injections  to  some  of  the 
patients,  Yami  thought  he  was 
going  to  be  next  so  he  took  off  in 
the  wheelchair,  ditched  it  along 
the  way,  pulled  himself  along  on 
his  belly  and  hid  between  the 


Soon  after  being  fit- 
ted with  prostheses, 
Yamikani  trys  out 
his  new  legs  using 
the  parallel  bars. 


back  of  the  hospital  building.  This 
created  a little  excitement  but 
Urgent  knew  Yamikani  and  also 
knew  where  to  find  him. 

The  day  came  for  the  casts  to 
come  off,  stitches  to  be  removed, 
and  physiotherapy  started.  One 
of  his  therapists  was  a Canadian, 
Naomi  Rubin,  from  Nova  Scotia 
who  was  working  in  Malawi. 
Yamikani  was  not  the  most  coop- 
erative patient  during  physiother- 
apy, but  everyone  persevered. 

After  two  weeks  of  therapy  it 
was  decided  to  measure  him  for 
prostheses  even  though  the  con- 
tractures were  still  there.  They 
would  try  and  compensate  for 
them  in  the  prostheses.  Soon 
after,  Yamikani  was  up  and  try- 
ing out  his  legs  using  the  parallel 
bars.  A few  days  later  Janet 
Kayira,  the  Rehabilitation 
Assistant,  had  him  using  a 
walker.  He  was  progressing  quite 
nicely  so  they  decided  to  send 
him  home  to  continue  using  the 
prostheses  in  the  hope  that  bear- 
ing his  body  weight  would 
stretch  the  tendons. 


Home  again 

Six  weeks  after  arriving  in 
Blantyre,  we  were  heading 
back  to  Rumphi.  Yamikani 
will  spend  the  remainder  of 
the  school  year  with  his  Uncle 
Urgent  who  will  continue  to 
support  him  and  assist  him  to 
use  the  prostheses. 

Urgent  has  since  tele- 
phoned to  say  that  after  two 
months  Yami  is  doing  very 
well.  He  manages  to  walk 
approximately  four  metres 
without  holding  onto  any- 
thing. 

There  has  been  a lot  of  assis- 
tance and  support  from  various 
people  pooling  together  their 
resources  to  help  this  young  man. 
Through  Laurie  and  Stephanie 
Dotto,  a father  and  daughter  team 
in  Montreal,  financial  help  for  the 
cost  of  replacement  prostheses 
will  be  made  possible  until 
Yamikani  is  fully  grown,  as  well 
as  financial  help  for  his  educa- 
tion. Stephanie  is  working  hard 
on  this  project. 

In  the  Gospel  of  John,  the  sick 
man  told  Jesus  that  he  had  no  one 
to  put  him  into  the  healing  pool 
when  the  water  is  stirred  up.  In 
the  case  of  Yamikani,  he  has 
many  people  who  have  come  for- 
ward with  care  and  kindness. 

May  this  story  have  a happy  end- 
ing for  this  young  man.oo 
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Towards  equality  for  women 

For  young  women  at  the  Marymount  School  for  Girls, 

EDUCATION  IS  THEIR  HOPE  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


By  Betty  Ann  Martin 


It  is  3:00  a.m.  and  dark  outside. 
I am  sitting  in  a classroom 
looking  out  over  a sea  of 
young  women  quietly  poring 
over  their  textbooks.  Final  exams 
are  fast  approaching.  The  deter- 
mination of  these  students 
inspires  me.  It  is  an  image  I will 
not  soon  forget. 

This  November  I return  to 
Canada  after  spending  the  past 
three  and  a half  years  as  a 
Scarboro  lay  missioner  in  Malawi 
teaching  at  the  Marymount 
Secondary  School  for  Girls.  The 
school  had  its  beginnings  when 
the  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Mzuzu,  Jean-Louis  Jobidon,  a 
Canadian  and  a Missionary  of 
Africa,  decided  that  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  community  would  no 
longer  attend  the  same  school  at 
the  secondary  level.  A separate 
school  for  female  students  would 
provide  the  focus  and  opportu- 
nity for  advancement  that  usually 
went  to  male  students. 

Chaminade,  a new  school  for 
the  boys,  would  be  run  by  the 
Marianist  Fathers /Brothers  in 
Karonga,  north  of  Mzuzu.  The 
girls  would  attend  Marymount,  a 
boarding  school  that  would  be 
built  in  Mzuzu  and  managed  by 
the  Canadian  MIC  Sisters 
(Missionaries  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception)  with  the  help  of  the 
laity.  A site  for  Marymount  was 
chosen  high  on  a hill  above 
Mzuzu,  with  an  extraordinary 
view.  Construction  began  in  1962 
and  some  classes  commenced  the 
following  year. 

The  Sisters,  some  of  whom  are 
still  here  in  Mzuzu,  worked  hard 


to  provide  quality  education  for 
Catholic  girls  in  Malawi,  prepar- 
ing them  for  future  leadership 
roles  in  family.  Church  and  State. 
Today  the  student  body  is  com- 
prised of  other  Christian  denomi- 
nations and  faith  traditions, 
including  Muslims. 

The  Sisters'  objective  was  to 
provide  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents to  broaden  their  horizons 
spiritually,  intellectually,  emo- 
tionally, physically  and  socially. 
This  was  a major  undertaking  in  a 
country  where  many  men  were 
well  educated  and  well  traveled 
and  women  were  little  more  than 
servants  and  sex  objects. 

Forty-three  years  later,  things 
are  gradually  changing,  but  as  the 


saying  goes,  old  habits  die  hard. 
On  the  one  hand  Marymount  has 
produced  government  officials, 
doctors,  lawyers,  professors, 
entrepreneurs  and  the  country's 
first  woman  Inspector  General  of 
the  Police  Department. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  girls 
and  boys  of  Malawi,  depending 
on  what  tribe  they  come  from,  are 
expected  to  go  through  a rite  of 
initiation  at  a very  young  age, 
which  obviously  would  not  only 
be  traumatic  for  them  but  leave  . 
them  susceptible  to  AIDS.  At  the 
end  of  one  of  my  school  years  ^ 
here,  having  heard  about  this,  I ^ 
took  all  170  of  my  students  to  the 
playing  field  to  talk  to  them 
before  they  went  home  and  I 
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asked  them  if  this  story  was  true. 
They  said  yes  depending  on  what 
tribe  you  were  from.  One  of  my 
13  year  olds  said,  "How  do  we 
say  no  to  our  parents?"  Would  I 
have  been  able  to  say  no? 
i . This  is  just  one  of  the  dilem- 

1 1 mas  I have  been  faced  with — our 

A cultural  differences — and  1 

II  remind  myself  that  I am  here  to 
B BE  with  the  people,  not  to  change 
[rj  them.  But  it  makes  it  all  the  more 

}\  heartbreaking. 

One  of  my  students  died  of 
AIDS  in  April.  In  the  cemetery,  I 
sat  on  the  ground  next  to  her 
father's  grave;  he  had  died  about 
six  years  before.  In  this  country, 
death  is  everywhere.  I leave 
Malawi  at  the  end  of  this  year 
and  I wonder  how  many  more  of 
my  students  will  die  before  I have 
a chance  to  see  them  again  or 
more  importantly  before  they 
have  a chance  at  a future?  What  is 
the  point  of  this  wonderful  edu- 
cation if  some  of  the  old  ways 
and  traditions,  in  addition  to 
poverty  and  disease,  continue  to 
rob  youth  of  a life  they  work  so 
hard  to  build? 

The  MIC  Sisters  started  this 
excellent  school  and  although  not 
directly  involved  in  the  running 
of  it  anymore,  they  continue  their 
campaign  against  AIDS  and  their 
involvement  in  all  aspects  of  com- 
munity life.  Mary  mount  contin- 
ues to  flourish  through  the  tire- 
less efforts  of  the  teachers, 
administrators  and  support  staff. 
However,  equality  for  women  is 
still  a long  way  off.  Are  we  win- 
\ rung  the  battle  for  good  education 
but  losing  the  struggle  to  gain 


A friend  in  mission 


Left  and  facing  page: 
Students  at  the 
Marymount  School  for 
Girls.  Mzuzu,  Malawi. 


recognition  for  the  dignity  of 
women  and  children? 

Last  year,  Marymount  sur- 
passed all  other  schools  in  the 
country  to  achieve  the  highest 
academic  achievements  overall 
and  in  Science.  We  were  all  very 
excited  with  these  results.  As 
well,  50  girls  were  chosen  to  go  to 
university  (there  are  800  places  in 
the  country).  In  preparation  for 
this  year's  exams,  the  students 
have  been  going  to  their  class- 
rooms at  3:00  in  the  morning  to 
study  for  two  hours  before  classes 
begin.  The  Form  master  and  I,  the 
Form  mistress,  have  been  sitting 
with  them  to  encourage  them. 
This  has  also  been  my  duty  week 
when  I am  expected  to  open  and 
close  the  school,  receive  visitors 
and  discipline  students.  With  so 
much  excitement  and  activity,  I 
certainly  will  not  forget  my  last 
term  at  Marymount. 

After  school  today,  the  girls 
were  practising  their  graduation 
procession,  but  unlike  our  usual 
procession  song,  "Pomp  and 
Circumstance",  they  are  coming 
in  with  an  African  dance,  in  per- 
fect unison  with  each  other.  The 
more  they  practise  it,  the  looser 
and  more  enthusiastic  they  get.  I 
stood  there  and  cried  when  I saw 
the  joy  on  their  faces.  I thought  of 
how  hard  they  and  their  families 
have  worked  to  get  them  to 
where  they  are  and  I was  so 
PROUD  of  them.  I am  lucky  to 
have  had  this  experience  to  walk 
with  them  awhile.oo 


By  Estrela  De  Sousa 

For  the  past  year, 

I have  worked  as  a 
tutor  at  the  St.  John 
Bosco  Boys'  Orphanage 
with  a member  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy 
Volunteer  Corps.  An 
energetic  young  27-year- 
old,  Jenny  made  a great  impact  on 
the  boys. 

There  are  55  boys,  aged  5 to  15,  at 
St.  John  Bosco.  Some  are  orphaned 
and  some  are  from  troubled  homes. 
Most  attend  local  schools.  Jermy 
taught  a group  of  six  to  eight-year- 
olds  with  special  needs  at  the 
orphanage.  Every  Friday  afternoon 
we  did  crafts  with  the  students.  The 
boys  really  looked  forward  to  this 
day  when  Jenny  and  I would  come 
up  with  fun,  creative  craft  ideas. 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  Jermy 
and  I became  friends,  visiting  each 
other  at  home  and  going  to  fairs  and 
other  outings  together.  This  past 
July,  after  two  years  in  Guyana, 
Jenny  returned  to  the  United  States. 
The  school  gave  her  a warm  farewell 
and  all  the  boys  prepared  a song  or 
poem  for  her.  We  will  miss  her 
friendly,  enthusiastic  personality. 

I continue  my  work  as  a tutor  at 
the  orphanage  and  now  have  two 
craft  days  each  week,  one  for  the 
older  boys  and  one  for  the  younger 
ones.  They  are  a great  group  of  chil- 
dren and  I look  forward  to  serving 
God  through  them.oo 


My  friend  Jenny  Wilson  with  some  of  her 
students  at  the  St.  John  Bosco  Boys' 
Orphanage.  Guyana. 
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sharing  God's  gifts 

ScARBORO  Missions  Planned  and  Asset  Giving  Program... 
Helping  you  to  help  us  serve  the  Reign  of  God 


We  are  pleased  to 
announce  to  our 
friends  and  supporters 
the  introduction  of  our 
expanded  Planned  and  Asset 
Giving  program.  This  expanded 
program  offers  you  a variety  of 
new  ways  to  support  us  so  that 
we  may  continue  our  work 
today  and  in  the  years  to  come. 
Two  components  of  the  pro- 
gram, Charitable  Gift  Annuities 
and  Will  Legacies,  are  already 
well-established  sources  of 
income  for  Scarboro  Missions. 

We  invite  you  to  take  advan- 
tage of  these  additional  opportu- 
nities to  help  us  raise  much- 
needed  funds  for  our  work. 
Please  take  the  time  to  review 
our  expanded  list  of  gift  options 
below: 

Planned  and  Asset  Gifts: 

✓ A Cash  Donation 
✓ A Charitable  Gift  Annuity 

assists  the  work  of  Scarboro 
Missions  while  providing  you 
with  a guaranteed  pension 
income. 

✓ A Will  Bequest  or  Legacy 
✓ A Life  Insurance  Policy 

for  yourself  or  for  family  mem- 
bers with  Scarboro  Missions 
named  as  the  beneficiary. 

%/  Assets  such  as  art,  antiques 
and  collections. 

✓ Securities  such  as  stocks, 
bonds,  GICs  or  mutual  funds. 

The  above  are  subject  to  vary- 
ing degrees  of  tax  benefits. 


TEACHING:  Fr.  Brian  Swords  with  some  of  his  students  at  a university  in 
China.  Other  Scarboro  missioners  also  teaching  at  institutions  and  walking 
with  the  people  of  China  are  Cynthia  Chu,  Sr.  Jean  Perry  CSJ,  and  Fr.  Roger 
Brennan.  Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Ray  O'Toole  in  Hong  Kong  has  been  named 
Assistant  Secretary-General  of  the  Federation  of  Asian  Bishops  Conferences. 


We  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  show  you  the  potential  bene- 
fits of  making  a gift  to  support 
our  work.  Personal  discussions, 
visits,  or  written  presentations 
incur  no  obligation  on  your  part, 
and  all  information  discussed  is 
confidential.  We  also  plan  to 
host  Planned  and  Asset  Giving 
presentations  at  Scarboro 
Missions  commencing  this  fall. 
Please  use  the  Information 
Request  Form  (facing  page)  to 
indicate  your  interest  in  attend- 
ing a presentation  or  in  finding 
out  more  about  our  gift  options. 

Upon  receipt  of  your  informa- 
tion request,  our  fundraising 


consultant  will  contact  you  to 
answer  your  questions,  provide 
you  with  detailed  information 
pamphlets  and,  if  appropriate, 
arrange  a meeting  with  you.  Our 
consultant  will  also  be  pleased  to 
meet  with  your  family  member, 
legal  advisor,  accountant,  insur- 
ance agent  or  financial  planner 
to  discuss  and  explain  your 
choice  of  gift  to  Scarboro 
Missions,  including  tax  advan- 
tages. 

We  look  forward  to  receiving 
your  completed  Information 
Request  and  we  thank  you  for 
your  continued  support  of  our  yin 

work.oo 


\ ! 
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CONSTRUCTION:  Lay  missioner  Ray 


Vantomme  is  presently  working  alongside 
volunteers  to  build  a diocesan  community 
development  centre  for  orphans.  Malawi. 

COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT: 

Barbara  Heshedahl  (above  right)  works  at 
the  diocesan  library/archives  and  is  devel- 
oping a library  and  reading  program  in 
rural  communities.  Ecuador. 


HEALTH  CARE:  Barbara  White,  a regis- 
tered nurse,  accompanies  the  people  in  the 
village  of  Ashialton  in  Guyana's  interior. 


PASTORAL  WORK:  Fr.  Ron  MacDonell 
celebrates  the  wedding  of  a Makuxi  cou- 
ple in  their  village.  Amazonas,  Brazil. 

Fr.  Ron  also  does  linguistics  work  with 
Indigenous  peoples,  helping  their  efforts 
to  maintain  their  language  and  culture. 


INFORMATION  REQUEST  FORM 
Scarboro  Missions  Planned  and  Asset  Giving  Program 

Please  indicate  the  options  that  may  be  of  interest  to  you. 


□ Cash  Donation 

Q Other  Asset  Gift 

(such  as  art  and  collections) 
Q Charitable  Gift  Annuity 

□ Will  Bequest  (Legacy) 


□ Securities  (such  as  stocks, 
bonds  and  GICs) 

□ Life  Insurance  Gift 

□ Gift  of  Personal  Property 


□ I would  like  to  attend  an  Information  Exchange  presentation 

□ I do  not  wish  to  be  called 

All  planned  and  asset  gifts  earn  generous  tax  benefits 
for  the  donor  or  the  donor’s  estate 


Name: 


Address: 


Home  tel: Work  tel:  

(area  code)  (area  code) 

Email:  


This  request  is  confidential  and  will  not  obligate  you 
to  make  a planned  or  asset  gift 

PLEASE  RETURN  TO:  Scarboro  Missions,  Planned  and  Asset  Giving 

2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON  M1M1M4 
Tel:  416-261-7135;  Fax:  416-261-0820 
Toll  Free:  1-800-260-4815 
Email:  to(@scarboromissions.ca 
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In  the  service  of  love 

Parish  and  community  volunteers  work  together  to  reach  out 

TO  THE  ELDERLY  POOR  IN  THEIR  MIDST 


Submitted  by  Leonor  Andino  and  Scarboro  missioners  Barbara  Heshedahl,  Michael 
Hiebert  and  lulia  Duarte-Walsh 


Riobamba  is  a city  in  the  heart 
of  the  mountains  of  Ecuador. 
Although  it  is  an  active  com- 
mercial and  agricultural  centre,  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  elderly  folk 
living  in  poverty,  their  lives  on  the 
street  made  even  more  difficult  in  a 
harsh  mountain  climate  with  strong 
sun  during  the  days  and  frosty  tem- 
peratures at  night. 

Here,  social  services  such  as  we 
have  in  Canada  are  non-existent 
and  people  must  depend  on  a net- 
work of  family  and  friends  to  sup- 
port them  when  they  get  old. 
Without  this  network  and  unable  to 
care  for  themselves,  the  elderly 
poor  end  up  on  the  streets  hoping 
that  the  community  will  be  com- 
passionate and  give  them  a few 
cents  to  help. 

During  his  time  as  bishop  of 
Riobamba,  Monsignor  Leonidas 
Proano  began  giving  the  elderly 
poor  each  a few  cents  of  his  own 
money  every  Saturday  as  a sign  of 
solidarity.  The  current  bishop 
Victor  Corral  continues  this  prac- 
tice today.  As  well,  for  the  last  two 
years  Leonor  Andino,  one  of  the 
pastoral  agents  of  the  diocese,  has 
been  giving  her  time  each  Saturday 
to  listen  to  and  share  in  the  lives  of 
the  poor  who  come  to  the  cathedral 
courtyard. 

Our  Scarboro  mission  team  was 
interested  in  the  reality  of  those  on 
the  margins  here  in  Riobamba. 
Working  with  Leonor,  we  proposed 
to  the  bishop  to  operate  a commu- 
nity kitchen  each  Saturday  in  the 
courtyard  of  the  cathedral.  It  was 
important  to  us  that  the  community 
kitchen  be  a pastoral  and  commu- 
nity effort  in  solidarity  with  the 


Scarboro  missioners  Barbara  Heshedahl  and  Mike  Hiebert  working  with 
volunteers  to  prepare  meals  for  the  elderly  poor  in  Riobamba. 
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Photos  above:  Bishop  Victor  Corral  of 
Riobamba  Diocese  greets  the  elderly 
and  the  volunteers  who  serve  them 
each  Saturday  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
cathedral.  With  the  volunteers  (above) 
is  Scarboro  missioner  Julia  Duarte,  to 
the  right  of  Bishop  Corral. 

Below:  The  old  folks  come  for  a hot 
meal  and  a chance  for  prayer,  reflec- 
tion and  fellowship  away  from  the 
harsh  reality  of  the  streets. 


Photos  for  this  article  provided  by  Tom 
Walsh  and  Carolyn  Beukeboom. 


GIFT  ANNUITIES 

Helping  us  to  continue  our  work 

Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Annuities  help  us 
to  continue  the  work  of  mission,  and  they 
provide  you  with  a very  good  rate  of 
income  for  life.  Our  Gift  Annuities  start  at 
5.85%  and,  depending  on  your  age,  can 
give  as  much  as  10%  a year  for  life.  Your 
payments  could  be  up  to  100%  tax  free. 

To  obtain  a quote,  or  to  order  our  Gift 
Annuity  brochure  explaining  more  about 
Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Armuities,  contact: 
Scarboro  Missions — Treasurer 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  ON,  MIM  1M4 
Tel:  416-261-7135,  Ext.  235;  Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815 
Email:  to@scarboromissions.ca;  or  visit  our  website: 
www.scarboromissions.ca 


Providing  yourself 
income  for  life, 
helping  Scarboro  Missions 
carry  on  its  work 


■i> 


marginalized. 

This  is  where  our  adventure  in 
faith  and  hope  began.  Our  first 
step  was  to  visit  all  of  the  Catholic 
schools  in  the  city  and  ask  for 
their  financial  support  and  partic- 
ipation through  music,  games 
and  prayer,  sharing  in  the  lives  of 
the  people.  The  students  also 
agreed  to  give  what  they  could  of 
their  own  monies.  We  hoped  this 
participation  would  put  the 
youth  in  contact  with  the  reality 
of  the  poor  in  their  community. 

As  well,  pastoral  groups  such 
as  the  Legion  of  Mary,  the  charis- 
matic prayer  group  and  the 
Ministry  to  the  Sick  do  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  food,  serving  and 
clean  up.  Each  Saturday,  about 
100  elderly  folk  come  for  a time 
of  fellowship,  a hot  meal,  and  a 
chance  to  reflect  on  the  Word 
away  from  the  business  of  the 
streets. 


Bishop  Corral  has  provided 
space  in  the  courtyard  for  the 
elderly  folks  to  sit  and  a kitchen 
area  where  the  food  is  prepared. 
Each  Saturday,  he  greets  the  peo- 
ple, offering  his  blessing  to  each 
one,  and  continues  the  tradition 
of  giving,  at  this  time  50  cents,  to 
each  person.  Fifty  cents  may 
seem  very  little  to  us  in  Canada 
but  here  in  Riobamba  it  can  buy 
three  litres  of  milk  and  a small 
loaf  of  bread,  or  three  trips  on  the 
city  bus. 

This  experience  for  us  as  mis- 
sioners  is  a great  lesson  in  living 
in  another  country.  By  combining 
local  efforts  we  meet  God  in  the 
poor  and  in  the  solidarity  of 
those  with  whom  we  work.oo 
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A better  beginning  for  Noppadon 


This  small  boy  bore  witness  to  immense  hope  and  courage, 


WELL  BEYOND  HIS  YEARS 


By  Susan  Keays 

Ordinary  days  here  in  the 
Thailand  mission  can  be 
very  much  like  ordinary 
days  at  home  in  Canada,  only 
greener.  They  can  be,  and  often 
are,  filled  with  routine. 
Sometimes,  though,  I receive  a 
day,  an  hour,  or  even  just  a few 
minutes,  that  seem  to  be  quite 
extraordinary.  Last  week,  I was 
given  just  such  a day  when  a 
young  boy  received  new  hope  for 
his  life. 

This  past  spring  I went  to 
Canada  during  the  Thai  school 
holidays.  School  resumed  in  May 
and  I returned  to  Thailand 
shortly  thereafter.  It  took  a few 
weeks  for  it  to  register,  but  one 
day  I realized  that  I had  not  seen 
a particular  student.  His  name  is 
Noppadon  and  I remembered 
him  clearly  because  he  is  so  tiny 
for  a 12  year  old  boy  in  Grade  Six. 

I asked  one  of  the  other  teach- 
ers about  him  and  she  said,  "I 
have  some  sad  news  about 
Noppadon.  His  home  is  not  a 
very  caring  one.  His  father  wants 
to  live  alone  and  drink.  His 
mother  has  a new  boyfriend, 
doesn't  care  about  education,  and 
doesn't  have  money  for  school 
things  in  any  case.  They  are  very 
poor,  perhaps  the  poorest  in  the 
whole  school.  Noppadon  now 
has  a small  job  and  won't  be  com- 
ing back  to  study." 

Just  the  day  before,  I had  been 
notified  that  a benefactor  had 
sent  some  money  to  be  used  for 
my  work  here.  I had  been  won- 
dering how  to  put  it  to  best  use. 
Now  I had  to  wonder  if  perhaps 
there  was  meant  to  be  a link 


Scarboro  lay  missioner  Susan  Keays  with  some  of  her  students,  classmates  of 
Noppadon.  Chiang  Rai,  Thailand. 


between  the  two  simultaneous 
events — receiving  the  donation 
and  learning  about  Noppadon's 
situation.  The  teacher  and  I 
decided  that  we  would  pay  a visit 
to  Noppadon's  house  and 
encourage  him  and  his  mother  to 
make  his  education  a priority. 

A few  days  later,  we  set  out  on 
our  motorbikes.  We  turned  off 
the  main  road  and  onto  a side 
street  that  got  rougher  and  nar- 
rower. Eventually  it  dwindled  to 
the  slippery,  rutted  path  of  mud 
and  grass  that  led  to  Noppadon's 
home.  I have  not  often  seen  any- 


thing sadder  than  what  I found  at 
the  end  of  that  path — a little  boy 
alone  in  an  isolated,  three-walled 
platform  of  sticks.  He  had  been 
that  way  for  the  last  three  weeks. 
His  mother's  boyfriend  had  been 
in  the  hospital  all  that  time,  and 
she  had  gone  there  to  look  after 
him.  She  was  not  expected  to 
return.  No  friends  and  no  rela- 
tives materialized  to  lend  a hand. 

The  house  was  not  part  of  a 
village,  so  there  were  no  neigh- 
bours to  turn  to  for  assistance.  It 
did  not  take  much  convincing  to 
get  Noppadon  to  agree  to  come 
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back  to  school.  We  simply 
hugged  him,  told  him  that  we 
and  all  his  friends  at  school  had 
missed  him,  and  asked  him  if  he 
would  come  back.  He  said  yes 
immediately. 

We  gave  him  a little  money  to 
get  a haircut  and,  knowing  he  did 
not  have  a uniform,  told  him  to 
come  to  school  the  next  day  wear- 
ing whatever  he  wanted.  The  next 
day  at  lunch  Noppadon  and  I, 
along  with  two  other  teachers, 
went  shopping  in  the  next  village. 
We  bought  him  a few  uniforms, 
shoes,  socks  and  a school  bag. 

We  were  about  to  leave  the 
store  when  Noppadon  spied 
some  flashlights  on  display  just 
outside  the  store.  He  wondered  if 
he  could  have  one  because  his 
house  is  without  electricity.  I was 
impressed  with  his  competence 
and  practicality.  He  did  not  care 
about  colour  or  appearance,  but 
only  about  utility.  Noppadon 
sorted  through  the  rechargeable 
and  the  cell-driven  and  the  bat- 
tery-powered flashlights  until  he 
found  what  he  really  needed:  a 
water-powered  light  that  would 
not  cost  him  a cent  to  maintain. 

Our  shopping  day  with 
Noppadon  was  an  extraordinary 
one  for  me.  This  small  boy  bore 
witness  to  immense  hope  and 
courage,  well  beyond  his  years. 

I am  not  kidding  myself  that 
this  is  the  end  of  Noppadon' s 
troubles.  He  still  has  many  formi- 
dable challenges  ahead  of  him. 
For  now,  Br.  Gianni  is  helping  us 
keep  an  eye  on  Noppadon's 
home  situation.  Noppadon  is 
back  in  class  and  working  hard  to 


CHINA  AND  CANADA:  Lay  missioner  Louise  Malnachuk  has  been  walking 
with  the  people  of  China  since  1982.  She  returned  to  Canada  in  1987  and  in 
1997  to  do  formation  and  preparation  of  Scarboro  lay  missioners.  Returning  to 
Canada  again  in  2002,  Louise  again  serves  in  the  Lay  Mission  Office,  as  well 
as  on  the  priest  and  lay  members'  Partnership  Committee,  and  on  the  commu- 
nity's House  Committee  overseeing  activities  at  Scarboro's  central  house. 


THAILAND:  Scarboro  missioners  Paddy  and  Georgina  Phelan  (back  row, 
second  and  third  from  left)  are  accompanying  adults  and  children  living  with 
HIV/AIDS  at  the  Camillian  Social  Center  in  Rayong,  Thailand. 


catch  up.  He  has  classmates  for 
companionship  and  teachers  who 
really  care  about  him.  He  has 
school  clothes,  school  supplies, 
and  a water-driven  flashlight. 

When  Noppadon  left  school, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
it  was  the  beginning  of  a sorry 
future.  Now,  he  has  been  pre- 
sented with  a different  and  a bet- 
ter beginning.  It  is  a beginning 
that  is  rooted  in  the  love  and  care 
of  strangers  and  friends  alike. 
Please  join  me  in  praying  that 
there  will  be  a happy  ending  to 
the  story  of  Noppadon.oo 


CHINA:  Scarboro  missioner  Sr.  Jean 
Perry  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
with  some  of  her  students.  Jean  is 
teaching  at  a university  in  China. 
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A journey  into  history 

Faithful  parishioners  help  in  the  quest  to  find  two  churches  served  by 

SCARBORO  MISSIONERS  IN  CHINA  EARLY  IN  THE  LAST  CENTURY 


By  Cynthia  Chu 

This  is  the  story  of  a quest  in 
search  of  two  churches  in 
China  where  Scarboro  mis- 
sioners  had  served  early  in  the 
last  century.  One  was  in  the  city 
of  Lishui  and  the  other  in  the  city 
of  Jinhua.  For  Fr.  Ray  O'Toole,  Fr. 
Roger  Brennan  and  I,  three 
Scarboro  missioners  working  in 
China  today,  this  was  a journey 
into  history. 

Beginning  in  Lishui,  we 
stopped  at  the  bookstore  next  to 
our  hotel  to  buy  a city  map  and 
asked  the  sales  clerks  if  they 
knew  of  a Catholic  church  in  the 
city.  This  was  not  a simple 
enquiry  because  the  general  pub- 
lic would  not  know  a Protestant 
church  from  a Catholic  one.  To 
our  surprise,  someone  in  the 
bookstore  thought  there  was  a 
church  by  the  river,  near  a bridge. 
That  gave  us  a start. 

We  strolled  down  a street 
toward  the  general  direction 
given  us.  As  we  walked,  we  kept 
an  eye  out  for  older  people  who 
may  have  been  in  the  community 
since  those  early  years.  Roger 
spotted  a woman  at  a corner  store 
who  looked  old  enough  to  know 
of  the  church.  She  did  not. 
However,  an  elderly  customer 
standing  next  to  me  overheard 
the  conversation  and  told  us  that 
her  church-going  neighbour 
might  know.  She  walked  us  to 
her  neighbour's  house,  handed  us 
over  to  her,  said  goodbye  and 
left.  She  never  showed  any  hesita- 
tion, only  trust  and  an  eagerness 
to  help. 

Mrs.  Pan,  her  neighbour,  lis- 
tened as  we  explained  that  we 


were  looking  for  a Catholic 
church.  Hearing  this,  86-year-old 
Mrs.  Pan  dropped  everything  and 
led  us  through  winding  alleyways 
to  the  Lishui  church  by  the  river. 

The  first  thing  we  saw  was  the 
site  where  the  Sisters'  residence 
used  to  be.  Directly  across  the 
road  is  the  rectory,  which  is  now 
used  as  the  church.  Mrs.  Pan  told 
us  that  the  priest,  Fr.  Mo,  cele- 
brates Sunday  mass  there  once 
every  month  or  two.  When  Fr.  Mo 
is  there,  about  100  people  attend 
mass.  Other  Sundays  when  he  is 
not  there,  about  40  people  gather 
at  the  church  to  share  the  Word 
of  God.  At  Christmas  and  other 
special  celebrations,  as  many  as 
200  people  may  come.  Fr.  Mo  is 
stationed  at  the  church  in 
Qingtian  (about  an  hour  away) 
and  has  other  churches  to  attend 
to  as  well. 

A middle  school  now  stands 
where  the  original  church  and  a 
school  for  orphans  used  to  be. 
During  the  Cultural  Revolution 
(1966-76),  the  four-foot  cross  on 
the  steeple  was  cast  down  and 
almost  split  in  half.  Mrs.  Ren,  a 
slight  woman  of  73  years  of  age, 
had  salvaged  the  cross  and  she 
brought  it  down  from  the  second 
floor  to  show  us.  A brave  woman 
indeed. 

Inside  the  church  Bishop 
Turner's  picture  hung  next  to  a 
picture  of  Pope  John  Paul  II. 
Bishop  Turner  was  another  early 
Scarboro  missioner  to  China. 
There  was  some  confusion  among 
the  people  regarding  Turner's 
nationality.  One  woman  thought 
he  was  Canadian,  another  that  he 


The  original  church  in  Lishui. 
Right:  Fr.  Ray  O'Toole  at  the 
door  and  Mrs.  Fen  inside 
what  remains  of  the  church 
today. 


was  Italian. 

While  we  were  talking,  a 
Mrs.  Fang  came  along  and 
told  us  stories  about  the 
church  in  Qingtian.  The  old 
church  there  was  also  taken 
down  and  a beautiful, 
much  bigger  church 
was  built  at  another 
site.  A photo  of  the 
new  church  hung  in 
the  hallway  of  the 
church  in  Lishui. 

The  women  told  us 
that  Fr.  Paul  Kam, 
another  early 
Scarboro  missioner, 
was  buried  in 
Qingtian.  We  were 


1 
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Left;  Scarboro  missioners 
to  China  Fr.  Ray  O'Toole 
and  Fr.  Roger  Brennan 
inside  the  Lishui  church 
with  parishioners  Mrs. 
Fang  and  Mrs.  Ren. 

Right:  Mrs.  Fu  and  Fr. 
O'Toole  at  the  tomb  of 
early  China  missionaries 
Fr.  Aaron  Gignac  and  Fr. 
James  McGillivray.  Lishui. 


happy  that  at  long  last  our  mis- 
sion community  would  know  of 
our  brother's  resting  place. 

Mrs.  Fu,  a retired  teacher,  then 
joined  us.  I was  delighted  to  dis- 
cover that  she  spoke  standard 
Chinese  rather  than  the  local 
dialect.  It  had  been  a little  diffi- 
cult conversing  with  the  others. 

Mrs.  Fu  gave  us  an  old  photo 
of  the  original  church  with  the 
cross  still  standing  above  the 
steeple.  She  told  us  that  the  gov- 
ernment offered  to  build  a new 
and  bigger  church  in  Lishui  but 
on  the  other  side  of  the  city.  It  is  a 
dilemma  for  the  parish,  she  said, 
because  most  of  the  parishioners 
are  elderly  and  live  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  It  would  be 
difficult  for  them  to  get  across  the 
city  to  attend  church.  A parish 
committee  had  been  negotiating 
with  the  authorities  to  have  the 
new  church  rebuilt  on  the  origi- 
nal premises  for  some  years,  with 
little  progress.  Then  along  came 
the  young,  educated  and  ener- 
getic Mrs.  Fu  who  has  chosen  to 
spend  her  retirement  years  (in 
China  women  retire  at  55  and 
men  at  60)  working  on  this  com- 
mittee. She  is  hopeful  that  the 
negotiations  will  push  forward 
more  effectively. 

She  then  took  us  to  the  burial 
site  of  Fr.  Aaron  Gignac  (Zhan 
Sheng  De)  and  Fr.  James 
McGillivray  (Zhao  Du  Chao). 
During  the  Cultural  Revolution, 
the  tombs  of  these  Scarboro 
priests  were  damaged.  Fr. 
Gignac's  tombstone  was  com- 
pletely destroyed.  Mrs.  Fang's 
brother  happened  to  be  the  care- 


taker of  the  cemetery  at  the  time 
and  helped  arrange  to  rebury  the 
two  men  in  a lovely  spot  upon 
the  hill  in  the  cemetery  grounds. 
They  buried  the  two  together  in 
one  Chinese-style  tomb. 

Every  November  5,  the  parish- 
ioners visit  the  tomb  to  pay  their 
respects  to  "two  young  men  who 
gave  their  lives  to  the  Chinese 
people,"  said  Mrs.  Fu  and  the 
others.  After  weeding  the  area, 
they  sprinkle  holy  water  on  the 
tomb  and  on  those  who  come  to 
pay  their  respects — a ritual  we 
took  part  in  when  we  were  there. 

Our  hosts  invited  us  to  a meal 
with  the  parish  community  after 
the  tomb  visit.  However,  we 
thankfully  declined  their  hospi- 
tality. We  were  simply  exhausted 
after  a very  full  day. 

The  church  in  Jinhua 

The  following  morning,  we 
took  a bus  to  Jinhua  and  then 
hopped  in  a cab  because  this  time 
we  had  an  address  for  the  church. 
Well,  it  was  not  to  be  that  easy. 

The  cab  driver 
took  us  to  a church 
on  the  same  street, 
but  it  turned  out  to 
be  a Protestant 
church.  She  then 
continued  along  the 
street  but  could  not 
find  the  address. 

She  asked  for  help  at 
a store,  but  no  one 
knew.  She  tried  the 
phone  number  on 
the  address  but  the 


phone  was  not  in  jjig  facade  marking  the  entrance  to  what  was  once 
the  Jinhua  church  compound.  China. 


service.  Eventually  she  gave  up 
and  let  us  out  of  the  cab. 

We  continued  asking  people 
on  the  street  and  finally  learned 
that  there  were  two  sections  to 
this  road,  separated  by  a traffic 
light.  So  we  retraced  our  route 
and  at  the  lights  we  crossed  to  the 
other  section. 

Again,  as  in  Lishui,  we  kept 
looking  for  older  people  to  ask 
for  assistance.  However,  this  time 
help  came  in  the  form  of  a tiny 
tot.  She  excitedly  took  us  to  her 
grandmother  who  told  us  that 
there  was  indeed  a Catholic 
church  down  the  road  but  she  did 
not  know  exactly  where.  She  said 
most  of  the  church  buildings  had 
been  torn  down  and  developed 
into  residential  housing. 

We  thanked  her  and  trotted 
down  a road  that  looked  like  a 
dead  end.  Just  as  we  were  begin- 
ning to  lose  hope, 
a church-like 
fagade  sud- 
denly 
appeared 
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Scarboro  missioner 
Cynthia  Chu  with  Mrs. 
Chen  and  Mrs.  Cai, 
faithful  parishioners 
throughout  the  years, 
outside  their  now  small 
church  in  Jinhua, 
China. 


The  rectory  of  the  church  in  Jinhua  where  Scarboreo 
Missions  founder  Monsignor  John  Mary  Fraser  lived. 
He  arrived  in  Jinhua  in  1932  with  five  seminarians  and 
remained  there  for  nine  years.  China. 


to  our  right.  Then  a cross  came 
into  view.  There  was  construction 
all  around  so  it  took  us  a while  to 
make  our  way  to  the  site. 

Our  excitement  was  short 
lived  because  behind  the  archway 
of  the  fagade  were  homes. 

"Where  is  the  church?"  we 
asked  a woman.  She  told  us  we 
were  in  the  right  place  and 
pointed  to  a locked  door  to  one 
side.  She  said  the  woman  behind 
that  door  could  help  us.  She 
knocked  and  an  elderly  woman 
opened  the  door  to  us. 

Her  name  was  Mrs.  Chen  and 
she  took  us  to  a church  that  was 
smaller  than  the  one  in  Lishui 
and  more  run  down.  On  the  out- 
side wall  hung  four  laminated 
pictures  of  our  founder 
Monsignor  Fraser  and  parish- 
ioners standing  in  front  of  the 


church. 

Mrs.  Chen  told 
us  many  things 
but  her  dialect  was 
difficult  to  under- 
stand. At  that 
moment,  a Mrs. 

Cai  appeared. 
Apparently  the 
first  woman  we 
met  sought  out 
Mrs.  Cai  after  leav- 
ing us  to  Mrs. 
Chen.  Mrs.  Cai 
spoke  standard 
Chinese  and  com- 
munication flowed 
again. 

The  laminated 
photos  on  the  out- 
side wall  were  the 
ones  Fr.  Michael 
Traher  mailed  to 
them  last  summer  at  the  request 
of  Fr.  Guo.  Young  Fr.  Guo  (36 
years  of  age)  studied  in  the 
Beijing  seminary  and  was 
appointed  pastor  here  in  South 
China.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  he 
was  in  Shaanxi  Province  in  the 
north,  his  first  vacation  and  home 
visit  with  his  mother  in  three 
years,  Mrs.  Cai  said.  Two  Sisters 
also  helped  out  at  the  church. 
However,  with  Fr.  Guo  away, 
they  were  out  preaching  and 
evangelizing  in  nearby  towns. 

The  Jinhua  church  used  to  be 
much  larger.  The  fagade  marks 
the  entrance  to  what  was  once  the 
church  compound.  Inside  and  on 
either  side  of  the  fagade  were 
meeting  areas  for  parishioners — 
one  for  the  men  and  one  for  the 
women — and  a courtyard.  What 


is  now  the  church  used  to  be  the 
men's  meeting  room.  The  church 
itself  had  been  on  a hill  with  a 
staircase  leading  up  from  between 
the  meeting  areas.  All  these  are 
now  gone,  replaced  by  storied 
residential  buildings.  The  rectory 
is  now  used  as  office  space.  It  was 
not  hard  to  picture  Monsignor 
Fraser  in  this  house  where  he 
lived  for  nine  years.  The  Chinese 
respectfully  called  him,  "Fan 
Gong".  Fan  is  his  Chinese  sur- 
name and  Gong  is  a respectful 
title. 

Mrs.  Cai  said  that  the  parish  is 
asking  the  government  to  return 
one  third  of  the  original  property 
to  make  the  church  more  visible 
again.  They  have  a lot  of  work  to 
do  yet  and  the  parish  community 
is  aging  fast. 

In  two  short  days  we  covered  a 
lot  of  Scarboro  Missions'  history 
in  this  region  of  China.  We  also 
marvelled  at  how  another 
Scarboro  priest,  Fr.  Gerald 
Sherry,  found  his  way  to  Lishui 
some  years  ago,  despite  not  being 
able  to  speak  any  Chinese. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  to  the 
local  people  and  to  the  faithful 
parishioners  who  made  our  jour- 
ney to  the  past  possible.  Lots  of 
prayers  are  in  order  for  both 
church  communities  as  they  make 
their  way  towards  the  future.oo 
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Bearing  Good  News 

Sharing  joy  and  hope  with  the  struggling  peoples  of  Guyana 

WHO  WELCOME  US  WITH  FRIENDSHIP  AND  HOSPITALITY 


By  Kate  O'Donnell 

My  first  year  in  Guyana 
has  been  one  of  excite- 
ment, challenges  and 
abundant  blessings.  In  reflection, 

I find  that  it  is  the  simple  things 
that  seem  to  make  a difference: 
Taking  time  with  people  I meet 
on  the  street  and  with  street  ven- 
dors. Helping  a young  boy  push 
his  cart  over  a rough  road.  The 
cart  is  filled  with  snacks  to  be 
sold  by  his  mother.  Helping 
"Auntie"  on  my  way  home  from 
morning  mass  to  carry  wood  to 
build  her  market  stall.  She  is  past 
70  years  of  age  and  assembles  her 
stall  about  half  a block  from 
where  she  stores  her  wares. 
Lending  a steadying  hand  to 
seniors  who  must  walk  down  a 
shaky  plank  of  wood  to  reach  the 
pension  office  to  collect  their  pit- 
tance of  a pension. 

Helping  a young  woman  being 
released  from  prison.  She  was  not 
from  this  area  and  did  not  know 
how  to  get  to  the  ferry.  I took  her 
there  after  we  went  for  breakfast. 
On  my  way  back  I talked  to  a 
young  couple  who  sell  vegetables 
on  the  street  and  I listened  to 
their  concerns  about  their  chil- 
dren and  their  daily  struggles. 

Yes,  the  rest  of  my  work  is 
interesting  and  challenging,  but 
as  St.  Therese  says,  it  is  "not  to  do 
extraordinary  things,  but  to  do 
ordinary  things  extraordinarily 
well."  I may  not  do  them  extraor- 
dinarily well,  but  I do  try. 

Natasha  and  Radesh  are  two 
children  who  have  been  a con- 
stant during  my  hospital  visits  in 
the  past  year.  They  stay  at  the 
hospital  because  they  have 


nowhere  else  to  go.  Through  my 
involvement  with  Alpha  House 
orphanage,  we  are  trying  to  open 
a home  for  abandoned  children 
like  Natasha  and  Radesh  who  are 
suffering  from  HIV  / AIDS.  There 
are  many  of  these  children  in 
Guyana  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous stigma  against  people  with 
this  dreaded  disease,  as  if  these 
wee  souls  are  not  suffering 
enough.  A Peace  Corps  worker  is 
here  doing  AIDS  education  and 
awareness,  so  hopefully  this  will 
help  the  community  to  be  more 
accepting  and  compassionate.  In 
the  meantime,  we  continue  to 
trust  that  somehow  our  awesome 
God  will  supply  the  means  for  a 
home  for  these  children.  "Suffer 
the  children  to  come  unto  me..." 

Through  my  involvement  in 
prison  ministry  I have  learned 
that  there  is  no  halfway  home  or 
support  for  ex-prisoners.  They 
often  end  up  back  in  prison  again. 
I have  been  gathering  information 
and  hoping  to  meet  with  prison 
officials  about  implementing  a 
support  group  within  the  prison, 
which  might  help  prepare  prison- 
ers for  their  release.  It  would  be 
wonderful  as  well  to  have  a 
halfway  house  in  the  community 
where  ex-prisoners  can  come  for 
fellowship  and  support. 

Please  continue  to  pray  for  our 
mission  team  here  and  the  people 
we  accompany,  as  we  witness  to 
them  that  Jesus  came  so  that 
"their  joy  might  be  complete. "°o 


Kate  and  Radesh.  She  writes:  "For  the 
last  year  my  heart  has  gone  out  to 
Radesh  whose  mother  died  of  AIDS. 
Radesh  has  been  abandoned  and  is  liv- 
ing in  the  hospital.  I am  trying  to  find 
out  his  date  of  birth.  I think  he  was 
about  18  months  old  when  I started  vis- 
iting a year  ago  but  he  looked  about  six 
or  seven  months.  He  is  slow  in  his 
progress,  but  is  growing.  He  does  not 
crawl  but  can  now  stand  if  he  is  holding 
onto  something.  He  likes  to  laugh  and  is 
beginning  to  make  verbal  sounds. 


Children  at  Alpha  House  orphanage 
helping  at  mealtime.  Alpha  House  is 
one  of  the  volunteer  ministries  for 


Scarboro  missioners  serving  in  New 
Amsterdam,  Guyana. 
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Paul  and  Rosa  McGuire  and  their 
three  sons  Bruno  (age  13),  James  (5) 
and  Mateus-Christopher  (3). 


Paul  McGuire 

In  the  two  and  a half  years  he 
spent  as  a Scarboro  lay  mis- 
sioner  in  Itacoatiara,  Amazonas, 
Brazil,  Paul  McGuire  worked 
with  youth  groups  and  with  the 
Centre  for  Human  Rights.  Since 
leaving  Scarboro  Missions  in 
1997,  Paul  married  Rosa  whom 
he  met  in  Itacoatiara.  Rosa  and 
her  son  Bruno  joined  Paul  in 
Canada  shortly  after. 

After  a few  years  working  as 
a corporate  trainer,  Paul  felt 
called  again  towards  religious 
work  and  this  semester  he  start- 
ed as  chaplain  at  Denis  Morris 
Catholic  high  school  in  St. 
Catharine's,  Ontario. 

As  chaplain  of  a school  of 
1,400  students,  Paul  hopes  to 
again  partner  with  Scarboro 
Missions  in  areas  of  social  justice 
and  development  and  peace. 

Rosa  and  Paul  now  have  three 
boys.  Bruno,  13  years  old,  is  the 
star  soccer  player  of  the  family 
and  is  in  Grade  8.  James  is  five 
years  old  in  Senior  Kindergarten 
and  makes  everyone  smile  with 
his  humor.  Mateus-Christopher 
is  three.  He  and  his  mother  Rosa 
have  just  returned  from  his  first 
trip  to  Amazonas.oo 


Where  are  they  now? 

Continuing  to  live  mission  at  home  after 

SERVING  AS  A SCARBORO  MISSIONER  OVERSEAS 


Linda  Dziadyk  and  her  children  at  her  son  Joe's  Grade  12  graduation. 
L-R:  Catherine,  Anna  and  Joe  (seated),  John,  Maria,  and  Stephen. 


Linda  Dziadyk  (Yamniuk) 

Since  returning  from  mission  to  Peru  in  May  1982,  Linda  Dziadyk 
has  dedicated  the  major  portion  of  her  time  raising  a family  of  six 
children:  John  Paul  (age  22),  Maria  (20)  and  Joseph  (18)  who  are 
attending  the  University  of  Saskatchewan;  Catherine  (16)  and  Anna 
(14)  who  are  in  high  school;  and  Stephen,  her  special  needs  angel,  who 
is  in  Grade  5.  Her  life  journey  has  brought  her  to  Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan,  where  since  2003  she  has  been  enrolled  in  a course 
leading  to  a degree  in  Social  Work  through  the  University  of  Regina 
(but  taking  classes  at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan).  Her  sunny  dis- 
position and  warm,  infectious  smile  graced  our  Scarboro  halls  during 
her  last  visit. 

Linda's  daughter  Maria  shares  her  mother's  interest  in  mission. 

This  past  summer  she  took  part  in  an  exposure  trip  to  Guatamala  with 
the  Canadian  Catholic  Organization  for  Development  and  Peace.  Her 
interest  in  social  justice  issues  led  her  to  join  the  Development  and 
Peace  group  on  campus  and  to  take  on  the  task  of  Vice-President  of 
the  Newman  Centre  (a  student  club  offering  opportunities  for  faith 
and  action)  at  St.  Thomas  More  College  of  the  University  of 

Saskatchewan.oo 
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Follow  me 

Former  Scarboro  lay  missioner  Lorraine  Reaume  makes  her  final  vows 

AS  A MEMBER  OF  THE  DOMINICAN  SiSTERS  OF  ADRIAN,  MICHIGAN 


Lorraine  Reaume  makes  her  commitment  and  profession  of  final  vows  in  the 
presence  of  family,  friends  and  members  of  her  community.  August  6,  2005. 
Adrian,  Michigan. 


By  Fr.  Michael  Traher,  S.F.M. 

When  God's  call  to  service 
first  becomes  evident  in 
one's  life,  be  ready  for 
an  amazing  journey.  Certainly 
this  has  been  the  experience  of 
former  Scarboro  lay  missioner 
Lorraine  Reaume  who  this  past 
summer  made  her  final  vows  as  a 
member  of  the  Dominican  Sisters 
of  Adrian,  Michigan. 

First  assigned  as  a lay  mis- 
sioner to  Bolivia  in  1992,  Lorraine 
was  then  named  as  Coordinator 
of  Scarboro' s Lay  Mission  office 
in  1994.  For  the  next  three  years 
Lorraine  made  a truly  significant 
contribution  to  Scarboro' s mis- 
sion and  community.  Our  priests 
and  laity  all  felt  the  influence  of 
her  humble,  lived  faith,  and  the 
gently  persuasive  marmer  of  her 
shared  skills  that  she  brought  to 
the  preparation  and  missionary 
efforts  of  several  groups  of  new 
lay  missioner s.  Working  along- 
side Mary  Anne  O'Connor, 
another  experienced  lay  mis- 
sioner, they  made  a great  team. 

This  year  on  August  6, 

Lorraine  and  a second  candidate, 
Peggy  Coyle,  celebrated  their 
final  vows  at  the  main  Priory  of 
the  Dominican  Sisters  on  the  site 
of  their  Sienna  Heights 
University  in  Adrian,  Michigan.  It 
was  a wonderful  experience  to 
witness  the  gathering  of  family 
and  friends,  along  with  a large 
representation  of  Dominican 
Sisters  from  all  across  the  United 
States  who  came  for  this  event. 

The  liturgy  of  the  Eucharist 
with  its  solemn  vows  ceremony 
was  marked  by  great  joy  in  the 
celebration,  and  a call  to  deepen 


our  commitment  as  a people  of 
God  to  live  the  challenge  of  a 
Gospel  witness  today.  This  is  a 
witness  centred  on  justice  and 
peace  for  all  peoples  and  all  cre- 
ation. 

Following  the  festive  liturgy, 
everyone  was  invited  to  a deli- 
cious evening  dinner.  This  was 
followed  by  a lively  social  with 
wine  and  cheese,  cake  and  coffee. 
Lots  of  laughter  and  enthusiasm 
animated  everyone,  as  stories  and 
shared  experiences  of  living  their 
missions  were  exchanged.  It  was 
such  a treasured  time  for  the 
Dominican  community  to  be  with 
friends  and  family  and  to  cele- 
brate with  Lorraine  and  Peggy  as 
fully  professed  members  of  the 
community. 


As  in  journeys  of  life,  there  are 
elements  of  sadness.  Lorraine's 
mother,  Rosemary  Chalmers,  was 
unable  to  come  for  the  celebra- 
tion. She  remained  at  home  with 
her  husband  Bernie,  a deacon  in 
the  Archdiocese  of  Toronto,  who 
was  seriously  ill.  A short  while 
later,  content  in  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  the  commitment  made 
by  his  stepdaughter  Lorraine  in 
the  service  of  Christ,  Bernie  died 
peacefully  returning  to  the  Lord. 

To  Sr.  Lorraine  Reaume,  O.P., 
from  all  of  us  at  Scarboro 
Missions,  we  send  a traditional 
mission  greeting:  "Ad  Multos 
Annas, " Latin,  meaning,  "For 
many  years  to  come."oo 
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I 

I Address 


Province 


Postal  Code 


Complete  and  mail  coupon  to: 

Mission  Preparation,  Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  On,  MIM 1M4. 

Website:  www.scarboromissions.ca 


Is  it  time  to  use  your  gifts  and  experience  to  witness  to  God's  love,  justice  and  peace  for 
the  world?  Do  you  think  you  hear  the  call  to  serve  as  a Lay  Missionary? 

We  invite  you  to  consider  joining  us.  We  are  a society  of  Cathoiic  priests  and  lay 
missioners  who  celebrate  God's  presence,  as  we  live  humbly  and  serve  among  people 
of  all  faiths,  culture  and  traditions.  Lay  missioners  can  be  men,  women,  single  or 
married  couples.  In  addition  to  strength  and  a spirit  of  adventure,  they  feel  the  desire 


to  witness  to  the  person  and  mission  of  Christ  today.  If  you  have  these  qualities,  we  will 
challenge  you  to  put  out  into  the  Deep  with  us.  Serving  in  faith  and  guided  by  the 
Spirit  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  be  an  instrument  of  the  reign  of  God  in  a 
mission  worthy  of  a lifetime. 

Call  us  today. 

John  Macinnis  1-800-260-4815 
lmocoord@scarboromissions.ca 


lYes,  I'm  interested  in  learning  more  about  being  a Scarboro  missioner. 

j Please  send  me  information  on  your  program:  CH MISSIONARY  PRIESTHOOD  CH  Laity  In  Mission 


Name 


Or  call:  416-261-7135 

Toll  free:  1-800-260-4815 

Priesthood/Fr.  Mike  Traher: 

mtraher@scarboromissions.ca 

Lay  Mission  Office/John  & Jean  Macinnis: 

lmocoord@scarboromissions.ca 
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EDITORIAL 


The  presence  of  Christ  in  the  world 

For  Fr.  Art  MacKinnon,  the  Eucharist  was  a 

CELEBRATION  OF  LOVE  FOR  THE  HUMAN  LIFE  OF  CHRIST 

By  Kathy  VanLoon 


This  year  marks  the  40th 

anniversary  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  Scarboro  missioner 
Fr.  Arthur  MacKirmon  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  In  1965, 
while  serving  the  parish  of  Monte 
Plata,  Fr.  Art — young  and  pas- 
sionate for  the  Gospel — could  not 
stand  by  and  watch  as  members 
of  the  parish  were  taken  away 
and  imprisoned  without  just 
cause.  It  was  a time  of  civil  war  in 
the  aftermath  of  a 30-year  dicta- 
torship. In  his  article  James 
MacKirmon,  Fr.  Art's  nephew, 
writes:  "Everyone  had  heard  that 
shots  rang  out  along  the  Yuca 
River  at  night,  after  the  curfew, 
and  that  in  the  morning  fresh 
graves  would  appear." 

At  mass,  Fr.  Art  spoke  out 
against  this  horror  and  injustice. 
And  he  cancelled  the  Corpus 
Christ!  procession  in  the  parish 
just  days  before  he  was  killed.  To 
Fr.  Art,  Corpus  Christ!  (the  Feast 
of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ) 
was  a celebration  of  love  for  the 
human  life  of  Christ.  Yet,  in  the 
parish  he  saw  that  there  was  no 
love  for  human  life. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  Fr.  Joseph 
Curcio  wrote  an  article  in  Scarboro 
Missions  magazine  about  his  time 
spent  with  Art  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  "Seeing  the  total  disre- 
gard for  life  and  human  rights," 
Fr.  Joe  wrote,  "the  utter  lack  of 
faith  of  his  future  assassins,  well, 
to  cancel  the  procession  was 
indeed  a reflection  of  what  the 
Eucharist  meant  to  him.  It  was 
the  only  purpose  of  his  ministry 
to  which  all  else  led.  It  was,  as  it 
were,  his  very  life,  and  this  he 
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cancelled  rather  than  ignore 
injustice." 

1 have  thought  about  the  sig- 
nificance of  Er.  Art  cancelling  the 
Corpus  Christi  procession,  partic- 
ularly this  year,  which  the  late 
Pope  John  Paul  II  has  named  the 
Year  of  the  Eucharist.  The  Pope 
tells  us:  "The  Eucharist  is  not 
merely  an  expression  of  commu- 
nion in  the  Church's  life;  it  is  also 
a project  of  solidarity  for  all  of 
humanity... The  Christian  who 
takes  part  in  the  Eucharist  learns 
to  become  a promotor  of  commu- 
nion, peace  and  solidarity  in 
every  situation." 

In  our  troubled  world,  the 
Pope  said,  we  must  learn  to  expe- 
rience the  Eucharist  as  "a  great 
school  of  peace"  and  a "mode  of 
being." 

Pope  John  Paul  II  understood 
the  love  and  respect  we  have  for 
Christ  in  the  Eucharist  as  being 
the  foundation  of  the  love  and 


respect  we  have  for  the  "other" 
and  for  the  world.  The  incarnate 
Christ,  whose  life  was  an  example 
of  love,  was  concerned  for  the 
excluded,  for  those  treated 
unjustly.  Jesus  spoke  of  peace  and 
showed  the  path  of  peace  to  both 
the  persecuted  and  the  persecu- 
tor, always  seeking  to  bring  cre- 
ation to  wholeness. 

This  Christ,  the  Christ  of 
Emmaus,  walks  with  us  today. 

We  recognize  him  in  the  breaking 
of  the  bread  and  we  are  called  to 
go  out  and  do  as  he  did. 

We  are  called  to  see  Christ's 
presence  beyond  the  sanctuary — 
to  recognize  the  real  presence  of 
Christ  in  the  world  and  our 
capacity,  our  responsibility,  to  be 
the  Body  of  Christ  in  the  world. 
Without  this  understanding,  we 
rob  Jesus'  life  and  death  of  its 
greater  meaning — spanning  time 
and  space — in  the  unfolding  of 
the  Reign  of  God,  in  creating  a 
world  of  justice,  peace  and  love. 

Also  in  his  article  of  so  many 
years  ago,  Er.  Curcio  recalled  that 
late  one  evening  he  found  Art 
alone  in  the  sanctuary,  on  his 
knees  and  deep  in  prayer. 
Unaware  that  he  was  being 
watched.  Art's  face  wore  a look  of 
such  utter  peace  and  submission 
that  the  image  lingered  in  Er. 

Joe's  mind.  Art  became  for  him 
the  "Art  of  the  Eucharist." 

Er.  Art  MacKinnon  yearned  for 
people  to  experience  their  faith 
and  the  Eucharist  in  a deeper 
way.  Er.  Art  in  all  his  33  years  of 
life  was  wise.  We  do  well  to 
remember  him  and  to  honour  his 
life  today  ,CsO 
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Scarboro  Missions  goes  Soum 

In  1943,  INVITED  by  Archbishop  Pittini  of  Santo  Domingo,  Scarboro 

MISSIONERS  BEGAN  A LONG  AND  FRUITFUE  RELATIONSHIP  WITH  THE  DOMINICAN  PEOPLE 


Fr.  Dario  Taveras,  M.S.C. 


Desmond 

Stringer 


Scarboro  Missions  was  founded  to  bring  the 

Gospel  to  China.  Unable  to  travel  to  China  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  this  mission  Society  accepted 
the  invitation  of  Archbishop  Pittini  of  Santo  Domingo 
to  serve  as  missionaries  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

On  March  28,  1943,  the  first  two  Scarboro 
priests,  Robert  Hymus  and  Desmond  Stringer,  landed 
in  "Trujillo  City"  (Santo  Domingo)  en  route  from 
Miami.  After  spending  five  days  getting  to  know  the 
capital  city,  they  got  a ride  to  Moca  and  from 
there  took  a train  to  Sanchez  in  the  region  of 
Samana.  There  they  were  happy  to  meet  up 
with  other  Canadian  Missionaries  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  who  had  arrived  in  1936. 

After  only  a few  months,  having  learned 
some  Spanish  and  experienced  some  local 
pastoral  training  in  the  parish  of  La  Altagracia 
in  Santiago  city,  the  two  new  missionaries 
continued  on  to  Monte  Plata  and  Bayaguana. 
There  they  received  from  Frs.  Carlos  Guillot 
and  Bernardo  Ruel,  both  Sacred  Heart 
Missionaries,  the  parishes  of  Monte  Plata  and 
Bayaguana.  Brother  Cleofas  Leverdiere,  also 
a Sacred  Heart  Missionary,  helped  the  new 
pastors  settle  in  over  the  first  few  months. 

The  Scarboro  Fathers  continued  to 
arrive,  little  by  little,  until  they  reached  the 
impressive  number  of  80  priests  who  went  on  to 
occupy,  one  after  another,  parishes  in  a state  of  aban- 
donment because  of  a lack  of  priests  in  areas  of 
poverty  and  misery:  Monte  Plata,  Bayaguana,  Yamasa, 
San  Jose  de  Ocoa,  Guerra,  Bani,  Matanzas,  Hato 
Mayor,  El  Seibo,  Sabana  Grande  de  Boya,  Ingenio 
Consuelo,  Miches,  Boya,  Azua,  Padre  las  Casas,  Haina, 
Los  Alcarrizos,  Villa  Altagracia,  El  IN VI,  Pedernales 
and  Rancho  Arriba. 

In  1946,  given  the  increasing  presence  of 
Scarboro  priests  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  they 
decided  to  rent  a house  at  50  Bolivar  Avenue  in  Santo 
Domingo.  This  house  would  serve  as  a community 
home  for  the  missionaries  as  well  as  the  residence  for 
the  regional  superior.  Six  years  later  they  bought  land 
along  the  coast  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  in  a village 
named  Haina  and  there  they  built  a regional  central- 
house.  In  this  house  also  would  take  place  the  retreat 
days  for  the  Canadian  Sisters  who  would  come  to  the 
country  over  the  years,  invited  by  the  Scarboro 


Fathers:  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of 
Pembroke  (Ontario),  Hospitallers  of  Saint  Joseph 
(from  Kingston,  Ontario),  and  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of 
Halifax.  Lay  people  and  priests  from  the  Latin 
American  Mission  Program  (LAMP)  of  the  Diocese  of 
Charlottetown  also  called  this  centre  home. 

Out  of  80  Scarboros  who  passed  their  time 
"doing  good  amongst  us,"  only  two  are  still  living 
here:  Pedro  Qoe)  McGuckin  in  Matanzas,  Bani;  and 
Louis  Quinn  in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa.  Seven  are  living  in 
Canada:  Joseph  Curcio,  Lionel  Walsh,  John  Walsh, 
Gerald  Donovan,  Gerry  Sherry,  Pierre  Richard  and 
Victor  Vachon.  (Linus  Wall  is  serving  in  Guyana.  And 
Ambrose  MacKirmon,  who  is  now  a monsignor,  and 
Ron  MacFarlane  are  in  the  Bahamas.)  Four  Scarboros 
are  buried  here  in  the  Dominican  Republic:  Lawrence 
McAuliffe  in  Yamasa,  Arthur  MacKinnon  in  Monte 
Plata,  William  McNabb  in  Fundacion  and  Robert 
Hymus  in  Las  Tablas,  Bani. 

All  worked  unselfishly,  sowing  abundantly  the 
seeds  of  the  Good  News,  promoting  catechesis  and 
youth  pastoral  as  well  as  family  and  social  pastoral. 
Their  way  of  speaking  Spanish  was  not  perfect,  but 
what  good  fortune  and  success  they  had  in  practical 
areas  and  in  their  dealings  with  the  people. 

A few  really  stood  out:  Fr.  Alphonse  Chafe  who 
became  the  first  regional  superior  of  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  in  this  country;  Fr.  Francis  Diemert  who  later 
would  go  on  to  become  Scarboro  Missions'  superior 
general  (in  Canada);  Fr.  Paul  McHugh  who  worked 
in  El  Seibo  and  later  became  a bishop  in  Brazil;  and 
Er.  Paul  Ouellette  who  after  having  served  as  regional 
superior  also  later  became  superior  general. 

Before  such  an  array  of  dedicated  and  affable 
men  such  as  James  Walsh  and  Joseph  Curcio,  it  is 
difficult  to  pick  and  choose  just  a few.  Some  may 
remember  Pat  Moore  with  Our  Lady  of  Eatima 
pilgrimages.  Others  remember  Jack  McCarthy  as  the 
"Spiritual  Father"  of  many  university  students  from 
Azua  and  Hato  Mayor.  Dan  MacNeil  in  Consuelo  was 
a precursor  of  pastoral  ministry  to  Haitians  (working 
as  sugarcane  cutters  in  the  Dominican  Republic). 
Frank  O' Grady  was  the  vicar  general  to  Bishop  Reilly 
during  the  difficult  time  of  the  dictatorship.  In 
Yamasa  we  remember  especially  John  Joseph  Mclver 
and  Lionel  Walsh;  and  in  Villa  Fundacion,  William 
McNabb. 
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Papal  recognition 

Fr.  McGuckin,  Fr.  Quinn  and  Fr.  Walsh  (above) 
were  each  given  the  high  papal  honour  of  Pro  Ecclesia  et 
Pontifice  (for  Church  and  Pontiff).  This  beautiful  medal 
is  in  the  form  of  a cross  and  is  in  recognition  of  distin- 
guished service.  Fr.  McGuckin  and  Fr.  Walsh  received 
their  medals  on  separate  occasions.  On  April  17,  2005, 
the  Papal  Nuncio  to  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the 
Bishop  of  Bard  went  to  Ocoa  to  present  the  cross  to 
Fr.  Quinn  in  a special  ceremony  at  the  church. 


Joseph  McGuckin 


Louis  Quinn 


Lionel  Walsh 


The  Scarboro  Fathers  stood  out  in  social  justice 
concerns,  starting  with  the  "Social  Justice  Week"  held 
in  the  capital  in  1947.  With  the  complete  support  of 
Fr.  Alphonse  Chafe  and  Archbishop  Pittini,  Fr. 
Harvey  Steele  began  the  promotion  of  the  coopera- 
tive movement  that  he  learned  about  from  his  home 
diocese  of  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia.  Frs.  Basil  Kirby 
and  Joe  McGuckin  worked  with  Fr.  Steele  in  the 
cooperative  movement. 

From  this  movement  came  the  cooperatives  of 
Yamasa,  San  Jose  de  las  Matas  and  La  Altagracia  of 
Santiago,  and  many  others,  as  proof  of  the  value  of 
the  cooperative  movement  that  had  as  its 
school  of  formation  the  Workers'  Cooperative 
Centre  in  Villas  Agricolas  near  the  city  of 
Santo  Domingo. 

Another  Scarboro  priest  who  stood  out 
in  the  struggle  for  social  justice  was  John 
Robert  (Buddy)  Smith,  especially  in  Bani. 
And,  shining  with  the  light  of  his  own  blood, 
shed  in  Monte  Plata  the  night  of  June  22, 

1965,  was  Arthur  MacKinnon. 

Fr.  Louis  Quinn  merits  a special  chapter 
with  his  social  works  in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa. 
This  work  has  had  an  evangelizing  influence 
on  many  people  in  the  whole  country  who 
love  and  admire  "Padre  Luis".  Limited  today 
with  health  problems,  Fr.  Quinn  continues 
working  in  the  highlands  of  Ocoa,  a spot  of 
light  and  a symbol  of  what  the  Church  has 
done  not  only  for  the  poor  but  with  the  poor 
in  various  parts  of  this  country. °o 


Arthur 

VlacKinnon 


The  above  article  has  been  adapted  and  reprinted 
with  permission  from  the  Dominican  publication,  Amigo 
del  Hogar  (A  Friend  of  the  Home).  We  thank  Scarboro 
missioner  Fr.  Joseph  McGuckin  and  Shawn  Daley  for 
translating  the  article  from  Spanish  to  English. 


Joseph 

Curcio 


Ron 

MacFarlane 


Frank  Gerald 

Diemert  Donovan 


Ambrose  Dan 

MacKinnon  MacNeil 


Lawrence 

McAuliffe 


John  E. 
McCarthy 


McHugh 


William 

McNabb 


Patrick 

Moore 


Frank 

O'Grady 


Pierre 

Richard 


Gerry 

Sherry 


Harvey 

Steele 


Linus  James  John 

Wall  Walsh  Walsh 


Above:  The  Scarboro  missioners  mentioned  in 
this  article  who  served  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  A total  of  80  Scarboro  priests  and  two 
lay  missioners  have  served  there  since  1943. 


William 

Matte 


John  Joseph 
Mclver 


Paul 

Ouellette 


Victor 

Vachon 
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Bound  to  mercy  and  justice 

The  days  leading  up  to  Fr.  Arthur  MacKinnon's  martyrdom 


By  James  MacKinnon 


In  1965,  the  Dominican 
Republic  was  still  recovering 
from  three  decades  of  dictator- 
ship under  Rafael  Leonidas 
Trujillo,  who  was  assassinated 
in  1961.  After  his  death,  a social 
democratic  government  was 
elected,  then  overthrown  by  a 
group  of  military  officers.  On 
April  24,  1965,  rebellious  army 
units  rose  up  against  this  illegal 
government  and  this  soon 
became  a popular  revolution. 
Four  days  later,  announcing 
that  the  republic  was  slipping 
toward  communism,  the  United 
States  landed  the  marines.  The 
revolution  was  quashed.  Most 
historians  now  agree  that  the 
threat  of  a "second  Cuba"  was 
exaggerated,  and  that  the  U.S. 
government's  actual  objective 
was  to  prevent  a return  to 
democratic  socialism  in  the 
republic. 


The  author,  James  MacKinnon,  at  Scarboro  Missions  in  Canada  with  Fr.  John 
Walsh  (left)  and  Fr.  Vic  Vachon  (right),  both  of  whom  served  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  James  was  pleased  and  honoured  to  have  had  the 
chance  to  speak  or  correspond  with  a number  of  Scarboro  priests  in  Canada 
and  the  Dominican  Republic  in  the  writing  of  his  book  about  his  uncle  Fr. 
Art  MacKinnon. 


In  the  narrow  sacristy  of  the 
Monte  Plata  cathedral.  Father 
Arthur  MacKirmon  donned 
his  vestments.  It  was  June  17, 
1965,  the  day  of  Corpus  Christi. 
He  could  hear  the  scuffing  feet  on 
the  cathedral  floor,  worn  concrete 
with  a crack  that  ran  straight  up 
the  aisle  like  the  torn  veil  in  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  pews 
would  fill  for  the  morning  Mass. 
Corpus  Christi  was  a central 
solemnity  of  Catholicism,  a cele- 
bration of  a divine  presence  that 
the  people  could  reach  out  for 
and  taste  and  touch,  but  that  was 
not  the  only  reason  they  would 
attend  today.  The  revolution — the 


civil  war — had  come  to  Monte 
Plata. 

The  first  ripples  had  been  felt 
weeks  before,  of  course.  In  the 
first  days,  saboteurs  had  burned  a 
bridge  on  the  route  to  the  capital, 
and  the  road  itself  was  soon 
closed.  In  the  capital  city  of  Santo 
Domingo  there  was  debate, 
protest,  conflict,  outrage.  And 
here  in  the  carnpo  (countryside) — 
a wall  of  silence.  Silence  and 
hunger.  For  almost  two  months, 
all  that  the  highest  powers  of  the 
nation  had  delivered  to  Monte 
Plata  was  the  military  propa- 
ganda of  Radio  San  Isidro. 

Looking  back,  the  revolution 


had  been  decided  before  it  was 
even  a week  old.  The  first  few 
hundred  U.S.  marines,  observed 
by  Fr.  Paul  Ouellette  from  the 
Scarboro  House  in  Haina  on 
April  28,  had  proved  to  be  only 
a beachhead.  The  marines  kept 
coming  and  coming,  and  then, 
on  April  30,  the  paratroopers  of 
the  Third  Brigade,  Eighty-second 
Airborne  Division  touched  down 
in  San  Isidro.  There  was  no 
longer  any  doubt  about  why  the 
Americans  had  sent  in  the  troops. 
"There  are  signs  that  people 
trained  outside  the  Dominican 
Republic  are  seeking  to  gain  con- 
trol," President  Johnson  had  said 
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in  an  address  that  day 
heard  around  the  world. 

"Thus,  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  the 
Dominican  people,  and 
most  of  their  leaders,  for 
progress,  democracy  and 
social  justice  are  threat- 
ened." The  crisis  couldn't 
wait  for  the  jaded  bureau- 
cracy of  a multinational 
response,  said  the  presi- 
dent. 

...In  little  more  than  a 
week,  the  Americans  had 
deployed  an  overwhelm- 
ing force  of  42,412  troops. 

They  had  turned  a rebel 
victory — call  it  what  it  was,  a 
people's  revolution,  men  and 
women  armed  more  often  with 
hammers  and  shovels  than  guns, 
turning  back  the  tanks  of  San 
Isidro — into  a surrender. 

One  week  after  the  invasion, 
Lyndon  Johnson  won  the  support 
of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  Still,  only  six  other  nations, 
five  of  them  ruled  by  military 
regimes,  contributed  troops  to  the 
intervention.  The  White  House 
brokered  a Government  of 
National  Reconstruction  under 
President  Antonio  "Tony"  Imbert 
Barreras,  one  of  the  two  surviving 
assassins  of  the  dictator  Trujillo. 

It  was  only  then  that  the  war 
really  came  to  Monte  Plata.  The 
police  and  soldiers  at  the  local 
barracks  had  been  tentative  in  the 
first  weeks  of  the  revolution.  Now 
they  could  see  that  the  old  order 
would  prevail.  Everyone  knew 
who  had  been  talking  revolution, 
who  had  tuned  in  to  Cuban  radio. 


Fr.  Art  MacKinnon  with  a group  of  school  children  and  their  teacher. 
Dominican  Republic.  1963. 


Soldiers  and  policemen  picked 
these  people — their  own  neigh- 
bours— from  the  streets  or  from 
their  homes.  The  terror  was  worse 
for  its  familiarity,  a total  extin- 
guishment of  hope. 

What  is  the  work  of  a priest  in 
such  times?  For  the  Scarboro 
priests  Joe  Moriarty  and  Arthur 
"Padre  Arturo"  MacKinnon,  the 
answer  was  stark.  They  had  a 
duty  to  mercy  and  to  justice. 

And  then,  on  June  16,  the  day 
before  Corpus  Christi,  the  local 
police  lieutenant  arrested  37 
people,  most  of  them  young  men. 
The  town  was  in  an  uproar,  but 
it  was  the  mothers,  the  wives,  the 
girlfriends  who  came  to  the  casa 
curial,  weeping,  asking  for  help. 
Arturo  went  that  afternoon  to  the 
barracks  but  was  bluntly  turned 
away.  That  night,  four  prisoners 
were  released  while  33  were 
loaded  into  trucks  and  taken — 
where?  To  San  Isidro,  their  fami- 
lies were  told,  or  the  Palace  of  the 
National  Police.  No  one  knew 


what  to  believe,  but  everyone 
knew  the  rumours.  Everyone  had 
heard  that  shots  rang  out  along 
the  Yuca  River  at  night,  after  the 
curfew,  and  that  in  the  morning 
fresh  graves  would  appear. 
Everyone  knew  the  Yuca  River. 
The  main  road  from  Monte  Plata 
to  the  capital  passed  over  it. 

How  many  days  had  it  been 
since  Teresa  Roedan  de  Andujar, 
a woman  who  felt  Christ  to  the 
marrow  of  her  bones,  appeared  in 
the  doorway  of  the  casa  curial? 
She  asked  for  Padre  Moriarty,  and 
Fr.  Art  explained  that  the  pastor 
had  been  sent  home  to  Canada  on 
furlough,  along  with  half  of  the 
Scarboro  priests  in  the  republic. 
Teresa  appeared  uncomfortable 
then,  as  if  embarrassed.  "I  don't 
believe  in  dreams,"  she  said 
plainly,  "but  last  night  I had  a 
dream,  and  in  it  I was  told  that 
you  needed  to  be  very  careful, 
because  they  are  planning  to  kill 
you." 

What  had  he  felt  then? 
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"There  are  people  who  have 
this  power/'  he  had  said  to  her, 
"that  when  something  is  going  to 
happen,  it  will  be  revealed  to 
them  and  through  them." 

"Ay,  padre,  be  careful!" 

He  managed  a smile.  "Don't 
worry  yourself,"  he  had  said. 
Then  he  held  up  the  permit  that 
would  allow  him  to  leave  on  his 
own  furlough  just  as  soon  as  Joe 
Moriarty  returned. 


He  had  cancelled  the 

SACRED  PROCESSION  OF 

Corpus  Christl  It  was  a 

CELEBRATION  OF  LOVE  FOR 
THE  HUMAN  LIFE  OF 

Christ,  and  that  day  in 
Monte  Plata  there  was 

NO  LOVE  FOR  HUMAN  LIFE. 


Family  members  gather  with  Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Gerald  Curry  to  celebrate 
a memorial  mass  on  the  40th  armiversary  of  the  death  of  Fr.  Art  MacKinnon. 
St.  Alphonse  Church,  Low  Point,  Cape  Breton. 

Front  row  (L-R):  Loretta  MacKinnon,  Kyle  Fraser,  Maureen  MacKinnon, 
Breagh  MacKinnon,  Fr.  Curry,  Pauline  MacKinnon,  Bonnie  Fraser 
Back  row  (L-R):  Joan  Weeks,  Richard  MacKinnon,  Billy  MacKinnnon,  David 
MacKinnon,  Heather  MacKinnon,  Martin  MacKinnon,  Ernie  MacKinnon. 

A family  remembers 

By  Joan  Weeks 

Picturesque  St.  Alphonse  Church  in  Low  Point,  Cape  Breton,  was  full 
on  June  25,  2005,  as  parishioners  gathered  to  remember  one  of  their 
own,  Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Art  MacKirmon,  assassinated  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  40  years  ago. 

Fr.  Art  had  spoken  out  strongly  against  the  recent  unjust  imprison- 
ment of  37  members  of  his  parish.  He  had  gone  to  the  local  military 
barracks  to  demand  their  release;  he  had  cancelled  the  celebration  of 
the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi  and  had  continued  to  show  his  disgust  of 
the  military  and  police  because  there  was  no  love  for  human  life. 

Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  a member  of  Scarboro  Missions  and  a close  friend 
of  Fr.  Art,  celebrated  this  special  memorial  mass.  In  his  homily  he  spoke 
of  the  strength  of  "Artie's"  faith  and  his  compassion  for  the  people. 

Fr.  Curry  also  remembered  as  well  the  many  thousands  of  modern  day 
Christians  who  give  their  lives  often  as  martyrs  for  the  justice  and  peace 
of  Christ. 

Following  the  mass,  friends  and  family  gathered  to  reminisce  about 
the  brother  or  uncle  they  remember  as  an  ordinary,  soft  spoken  man 
determined  to  act  on  the  strength  of  his  convictions.oo 


It  was  time  to  begin  the  Mass. 
Father  Art  had  never  been  one  of 
the  great  preachers,  the  men  who 
gave  the  Gospel  as  though  seized 
by  the  Holy  Spirit;  normally,  he 
spoke  from  notes.  Today,  he 
would  do  without.  He  stepped 
out  of  the  sacristy  to  stand  at  the 
altar,  the  congregation  always  so 
handsome  in  the  church,  the  girls 
and  women  in  their  dresses  with 
their  straightened  hair,  the  men 
in  their  button-up  guayabera 
shirts,  the  poorest  children  bare- 
foot. When  there  was  no  sound 
but  the  people  breathing,  he 


began.  He  was  disgusted  by  the 
arrests,  he  said,  his  face  calm.  He 
had  cancelled  the  sacred  proces- 
sion of  Corpus  Christi.  It  was  a 
celebration  of  love  for  the  human 
life  of  Christ,  and  that  day  in 
Monte  Plata  there  was  no  love  for 
human  life. 

Then  he  proceeded  with  the 
liturgy. 

In  the  congregation  a woman 
began  to  weep.  She  was  sobbing, 
shaking.  It  was  Aida  Flores  de 
Santana,  the  wife  of  the  army 
lieutenant  in  Monte  Plata,  and  it 
was  as  though  there  was  some- 


thing in  the  homily  that  she  could 
not  bear.  She  was  losing  control, 
slipping  into  hysteria.  Comforting 
hands  took  hold  of  her,  helped 
her  to  stand,  and  led  her  from 
the  church.  Padre  Arturo 

continued. ..oo 

Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Arthur 
MacKinnon  was  killed  by  Dominican 
police  on  June  22, 1965.  This  article 
is  excerpted  from  Dead  Man  in 
Paradise  (Douglas  & McIntyre, 
October  2005),  a new  book  about  the 
assassination  by  J.B.  MacKinnon,  a 
nephew  ofFr.  Art. 
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Stumbling  blocks  and  foolishness 

A REFLECTION  ON  THE  40tH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  MARTYRDOM 
OF  SCARBORO  MISSIONER  Fr.  ARTHUR  MACKiNNON 


By  Fr.  Joseph  Curcio,  S.F.M. 


Some  people  say  they  can 

read  the  thoughts  of  another, 
or  that  they  often  finish 
another  person's  sentences.  In 
these  cases,  we  discover  that 
there  is  a deep  bond  between  the 
two  people.  An  obvious  example 
of  such  a bond  is  between  parent 
and  child,  or  between  husband 
and  wife,  or  between  close 
friends.  What  we  are  considering 
here  is  a level  of  nature  beyond 
all  telling. 

This  natural  dimension  of  the 
human  spirit  can  be  described  as 
the  cradle  of  love.  It  is  where  love 
resides.  The  ancient  and  poetic 
term  for  it  is  simply  the  "heart", 
where  there  is  feeling  as  well  as 
knowing.  It  is  love,  which  can 
grasp  hidden  and  unspoken  truth, 
when  the  intellect — reason — is 
left  groping  and  uncertain. 

The  martyrdom  of  Fr.  Arthur 
MacKinnon  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  June  22, 1965,  illustrates 
this  great  law  of  life. 

Consider  the  rationality  of  Fr. 
Art  when  two  strange  men  led 
him  to  his  death  by  urging  him  to 
go  to  the  home  of  a non-existent 
sick  person  in  need  of  anointing. 
In  Fr.  Art's  situation  and  ambient, 
he  was  taking  a risk.  He  was  in 
danger  every  moment  of  every 
day.  The  parishioners  warned 
him  in  word  and  behaviour  to 
avoid  publicly  denouncing  the 
military  and  police.  Fr.  Art  could 
see  the  people's  faces  filled  with 
tension  and  fear;  their  tears  shed 
at  mass  as  he  celebrated  the 
Eucharist  and  spoke  of  Jesus  who 
stood  up  for  the  persecuted.  He 
noticed  when  some  parishioners 


Fr.  Arthur  MacKinnon 


1932-1965 

So  IT  IS  THAT  Fr.  Art 
MacKinnon  preached 
Christ  crucified  with 

THE  SACRIFICE  OF  HIS 
OWN  LIFE  FOR  THE  SAKE 
OF  JUSTICE  AND  PEACE. 

stopped  attending  mass  in  fear  of 
the  police  and  military  presence 
inside  the  church. 

But  Fr.  Art  continued  his 
public  rejection  of  the  injustice 
suffered  by  the  imprisoned  youth 
of  the  little  town  of  Monte  Plata. 
What  happened  to  his  reasoning? 
What  were  his  thoughts  in  the 
midst  of  such  danger? 

It  is  here  where  a wisdom 
beyond  the  rationality  of  the 
intellect  filled  his  heart.  His 
power  of  reasoning,  his  convic- 
tions, served  as  platforms,  as  it 


were,  for  the  presence  and  power 
of  the  Spirit.  With  his  young 
parishioners  imprisoned,  their 
mothers  overwhelmed  with  fright 
and  sorrow,  the  weight  of  injus- 
tice crushing  his  own  spirit,  love 
overcame  his  fears.  Like  all  mar- 
tyrs, including  Jesus,  the  blind- 
ness of  true  love  overwhelms  and 
breaks  the  heart.  The  need  to  give 
help  to  those  suffering  such  grave 
injustices,  to  bring  them  safely 
home,  was  clearly  what  his  heart 
called  him  to  do.  Truly,  a martyr's 
love  is  blind. 

Well,  that  is  the  way  of  mar- 
tyrs. Facing  mystery — the  mys- 
tery of  faith — their  feeling  is  full, 
not  of  worldly  love,  but  of 
Kingdom  love.  They  are  able  to 
follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Jesus 
who  continued  on  into  the  vio- 
lence of  His  passion  only  to 
endure  the  insanity  of  the  cruci- 
fixion. To  those  without  faith,  this 
is  foolishness. 

So  it  is  that  Fr.  Art  MacKinnon 
preached  Christ  crucified  with  the 
sacrifice  of  his  own  life  for  the 
sake  of  justice  and  peace.  "Those 
who  want  to  save  their  life  will 
lose  it,  and  those  who  lose  their 
life  for  my  sake,  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  Gospel,  will  save  it"  (Mark 
8:35).oo 
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The  road  less  travelled 

It  seems  as  though  the  spirit  of  Fr.  Hugh  Sharkey  has  led  me  here 

TO  SHARE  LIFE  AND  FAITH  WITH  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 
By  Shawn  Daley 


In  my  small  uni-colour  semi- 
rural  parish  in  Saint  John, 

New  Brunswick,  dedicated 
to  a Latin  American  saint.  Rose 
of  Lima,  Scarboro  missioner  Fr. 
Hugh  Sharkey  began  his  retire- 
ment in  1974.  After  his  ordination 
in  1929,  Fr.  Sharkey  was  one  of 
the  early  missionaries  to  join 
Monsignor  John  Mary  Fraser, 
founder  of  Scarboro  Missions,  in 
his  quest  to  convert  "the  heathens 
of  china."  However,  the  commu- 
nist revolution  put  an  end  to  that. 
Chairman  Mao  literally  chased 
the  missioners  out  of  the  country. 

As  a small  boy  I remember  Fr. 
Sharkey's  yelling  and  banging  his 
glasses  against  the  lectern  during 
his  sermons.  His  stories  remain  in 
my  mind.  He  spoke  of  fleeing  for 
his  life  from  China  aboard  a ship, 
hidden  in  a large  crate  of  vegeta- 
bles. The  Chinese  soldiers  ran 
their  swords  through  the  crates. 
The  swords  passed  close;  so  close 
he  could  feel  them.  When  he 
finally  got  to  shore  and  away 
from  the  ship,  he  realized  that  he 
was  covered  in  blood:  "But  wait! 


Meillo  drops  in  for  a chat  with  Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Joseph  McGuckin, 
pastor  of  the  parish  of  Matanzas,  Dominican  Republic.  Many  people  come  to 
Fr.  Joe's  door  each  day  for  a bit  of  food  or  some  assistance,  or  maybe  just  to 
talk  with  "el  Padre". 


Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Hugh 
Sharkey  (right)  and  Fr.  Raymond 
Riley,  then  pastor  of  St.  Rose  of 
Lima  parish.  Saint  John,  New 
Brunswick.  Circa  late  1970s. 


It  wasn't  blood!  It  was  tomato 
juice!  I had  hidden  in  a crate  of 
tomatoes!"  You  can  imagine  how 
a story  like  that  would  stick  in  a 
small  child's  imagination. 

Scarboro  Missions  came  into 
my  life  when  I was  very  young, 
when  the  "two  roads  diverged  in 
a wood. ..I  took  the  one  less  trav- 
eled by,  and  that  has  made  all  the 
difference"  (Robert  Frost).  After 
high  school  I went  on  to  become  a 
Trappist  monk.  Why  leave  a con- 
templative order  to  walk  with  a 
mission  community  like  Scarboro 
Missions?  After  all,  in  these  post 
Vatican  II  times  are  we  not  all 
known  to  be  missionaries  by  the 
grace  of  Baptism? 


I am  here  for  two  simple 
reasons:  the  first — ^Jesus  said,  "Go 
out  to  the  whole  world. . ."  (Mark 
16:15).  The  second — I learned 
from  the  monastery  to  enjoy  and 
value  the  earth  and  the  simple 
things  of  life.  Now  walking 
among  the  poor  here  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  I have  found 
that  they,  too,  share  this  vision  of 
life.  Yes,  we  are  all  missionaries, 
but  without  organizations  like 
Scarboro  Missions  it  is  difficult 
for  Canadians  to  have  a long- 
term experience  of  accompanying 
others  in  another  land. 

I am  in  Matanzas,  a rural 
parish  of  nine  churches  served  by 
Scarboro  Missions.  This  part  of 
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Shawn  Daley  shows  Victor  Mota, 
head  of  the  youth  movement  in  the 
Matanzas  parish,  a bible  study 
course  that  Shawn  is  offering  in  the 
parish. 

the  island  is  very  dry — water  is 
scarce — and  the  people  are  very 
poor.  Living  here  helps  me  to 
understand  the  value  of  water. 

Fr.  Sharkey's  spirit  must  be 
moving  me  because  I find  myself 
assisting  Fr.  Joe  "Pedro" 
McGuckin  who  had  asked  Fr. 
Sharkey  to  give  the  homily  at 
Joe's  first  mass  here.  Fr.  Joe 
arrived  in  1959  (Fr.  Sharkey  seven 
years  earlier)  and,  except  for  eight 
years  spent  in  Panama,  Fr.  Joe  has 
been  serving  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  ever  since. 

In  my  very  first  week  in 
Matanzas  I saw  him  add  a bath- 
room and  an  extension  on  a small 
one-room  house,  perform  wed- 
dings and  baptisms,  and  celebrate 
numerous  masses.  Not  to  mention 
the  many  people  who  come  to  his 
door  each  day  for  a bit  of  food  or 
some  assistance,  or  maybe  just  to 
talk  with  "el  Padre".  He  tries  to 
help  the  people  take  pride  in 
themselves  and  their  country,  to 
make  and  keep  it  beautiful,  to 
care  and  be  good  to  themselves 
and  others,  and  to  be  truthful  by 
paying  off  debts  and  granting  just 
wages. 

Most  Canadians  at  72  years  of 


The  Scarboro  Missions  Legacy  Program 

is  a financially  sound  and  spiritually 
comforting  way  to  let  you  continue 
your  generous  support  of  our  Mission: 
dedicating  ourselves  to  the  person, 
teaching  and  mission  of  Jesus  Christ 
You  can  do  this  by  a bequest  in  your  Will. 

You  can  choose  from  a variety  of 
programs  through  which  you  can  make 


your  bequest  and  it  is  fully  tax  deductible.  We 
would  be  pleased  to  discuss  this 
matter  - in  person  - with  you,  your  family  or 
financial  advisor. 

Call  us  today  416-261-7135  or  toll 
free  1-800-  260-4815  - and  ask  for  your 
free  information  kit.  And  let  your 
generosity  continue  God’s  will  in  the  world. 


SERVlIMB  IIM  FAITH 
ELUDED  BY  THE  SPIRIT 


age  would  be  retired  or  at  least 
collapse  under  the  Dominican 
heat  and  humidity,  but  Fr.  Joe  is 
up  every  morning  literally  with 
the  cock's  crow.  (The  cocks  and 
hens  roam  freely  here  and  seem 
to  be  just  under  your  window  at 
first  light.) 

Fr.  Joe  has  asked  me  to  accom- 
pany the  youth  in  the  parish.  His 
many  years  of  experience  will 
surely  help  me.  I am  working 
to  build  a human  development 
program  for  youth  focusing  on 
spiritual  and  social  needs.  With 
less  than  half  attending  high 
school,  young  people  in  the  parish 
are  not  receiving  the  training  and 
education  that  would  help  them 
to  maintain  a community  or  soci- 
ety for  the  future.  It  is  a huge 
undertaking  but  the  need  is  so 


great  I cannot  stop  working 
towards  this  goal  of  integral 
human  development.  Thank  you 
for  your  prayers  and  support. 

Sharing  the  Gospel  message — 
evangelization — is  announcing 
the  Good  News  of  the  Reign  of 
God  here  and  now,  not  just  in  a 
world  to  come.  Three  things  have 
inspired  me  throughout  my  life — 
the  three  ways  of  seeing  the  invis- 
ible God.  They  are  what  the 
medieval  scholastics  called  the 
transcendentals:  Goodness,  Truth 
and  Beauty.  I have  found  them 
here  in  Fr.  Joe  and  in  the 
Dominican  people  of  Matanzas. 
It's  a long  way  from  my  child- 
hood in  New  Brunswick  when  I 
first  heard  Fr.  Sharkey's  strong 
words  in  the  rural  parish  of  St. 
Rose  of  Lima.oo 
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A CATCH-22  FOR  COUNTRIES 
SEEKING  DEBT  RELIEF 
In  1997,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  and  the  World 
Bank  put  pressure  on  Bolivia  to  pri- 
vatize the  water  services  in  El  Alto 
and  La  Paz  by  making  privatization 
a condition  for  debt  relief.  Without 
consulting  the  people,  the  govern- 
ment signed  a 30-year  contract  with 
Aguas  del  lUimani,  a subsidiary  of 
Suez,  the  French  multinational.  The 
deal  was  lucrative  for  the  company, 
explains  Abel  Mamani,  President  of 
FEJUVE.  "It  was  guaranteed  a 13% 
rate  of  return!" 

In  return  for  an  agreement  to 
increase  rates,  the  company 
promised  to  increase  the  number  of 
households  connected  to  the  water 
system.  However,  the  company's 
interpretation  of  the  'area  to  be 
served'  specified  under  the  contract 
excluded  several  poor  neighbour- 
hoods that  were  home  to  thou- 


migrated  to  the  city  from  declining 
mining  and  rural  regions. 

This  meant  that  130,000  of  the 
city's  poorest  people  could  not 
receive  water  service  without  paying 
for  the  pipes  and  labour  involved. 
Even  in  the  areas  recognized  by  the 
company,  70,000  people  did  not 
have  the  $544  required  to  hook  up 
each  house  to  the  water  and  sewer- 
age systems.  This  amoimt  is  equal  to 
seven  months'  minimum  salary. 
These  people  were  forced  to  draw 
water  wherever  they  could. 

WHO  DECIDES? 

The  situation  in  El  Alto  is  not 
unique.  Governments  have  priva- 
tized their  water  services  in  Accra, 
Ghana;  in  Manila,  the  Philippines; 
and  in  Hamilton,  Ontario. 
Everywhere,  discontent  rises  as  rates 
increase  and  the  public  is  excluded 
from  participating  in  the  process. 

"The  people  of  Bolivia  did  not 
choose  to  privatize  their  water  sys- 
tem," explains  Jim  Shultz,  Director 
of  the  Democracy  Center.  "Like 
many  poor  countries  throughout  the 
world,  these  choices  were  imposed 
on  them  when  the  World  Bank 
decided  to  make  privatization  an 
explicit  condition  for  obtaining 
assistance  from  the  mid-1990s 
onward." 

EEJUVE  and  the  people  of  El  Alto 
were  successful  in  getting  the  con- 
tract with  Aguas  del  Illimani  termi- 
nated. They  demanded  that  the 
management  of  the  community's 
water  resources  be  democratic  and 
participatory.  Yet,  the  World  Bank 
and  donor  countries  continue  to 
press  for  a public-private  partner- 


3 March  2005. 

The  streets  of  El 
Alto,  a city  of 
800,000  people,  are 
brought  to  a 
standstill.  A mass 
of  people  led  by  the  Federation  of 
Neighbourhood  Committees, 
(FEJUVE),  chants  against  the  private 
company  that  controls  their  water 
services,  "Aguas  del  Illimani  has  got 
to  go!" 

The  people  are  demanding  the 
company's  withdrawal  and  an  end 
to  the  privatization  of  their  water 
services.  Some  200,000  of  El  Alto's 
citizens  are  still  without  access  to 
dririking  water.  "It's  a luxury  to 
have  access  to  water,"  explains 
Miguel,  a laid  off  worker  now 
unable  to  pay  his  water  bill.  Julian 
Perez,  a EEJUVE  advisor,  explains 
that  by  limiting  access  to  water,  "the 
company  is  depriving  the  people  of 
El  Alto  of  life  itself." 


Continued  on  page  14... 
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[Joint  campaign 


CANADIAN  ECUMENICAL 
JUSTICE  INITIATIVES 

129  St.  Clair  Ave.  West 
Toronto.  ON  M4V  1N5 
Toll-free:  1-877-403-8933 
Toronto:  (416)  463-5312 
Web  site:  www.kairoscanada.org 
E-mail:  info@kairoscanada.org 


CANADIAN  CATHOUC  ORGANIZATION  FOR 

Development 
and  Peace 


10  St.  Mary  St.,  Suite  420, 
Toronto,  ON  M4Y  1P9 
Toll-free:  1-800-494-1401 
Toronto:  (416)  922-1592 
Web  site:  www.devp.org 
E-mail:  info@devp.org 

KAIROS  is  the  justice  and 
peace  organization  of 
eleven  Canadian  churches  and 
church  agencies,  including 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  PEACE. 

development  and  peace  is  the 
official  international  devel- 
opment agency 
of  the  Canadian  Catholic 
Church  and  a member  of 
KAIROS. 


Ws'fcer' 

Up  CO'io  utl 


Bottling  water  and  selling  it  at  a profit  is 
another  way  of  privatizing  a common  good. 

It  also  causes  environmental  damage.  To  learn 
more,  see  the  Development  and  Peace  brochure 
Water:  Tap  into  it!  on  their  web  site, 
www.devp.org.  Or  request  a copy  by 
contacting  KAIROS  or  Development  and  Peace  at 
the  addresses  listed  on  this  page. 


hether  in  Canada  or  in  Bolivia,  the  real  problem  with  the  privati- 
zation of  water  is  that  the  people  lose  control  over  the  management 
of  this  vital  service.  The  poorest  people  find  themselves  denied 
access  to  safe  drinking  water.  It  is,  however,  a basic  human  right 
and  a common  good.  Yet,  the  control  of  this  resource  is  being 
taken  over  by  private  enterprise  to  the  benefit  of  its  shareholders.  Most 
Honourable  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  this  cannot  continue  in  the  South  or  in  the  North! 

Sign  your  action  card  today!  (see  below) 

Please  clip  and  mail  this  card  in  an  envelope  to: 

Right  Hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Canada 
House  of  Commons,  Ottawa,  ON  K1A  0A6 


no 

postage 

required 


Right  Hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Canada 
House  of  Commons 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
K1A  0A6 


...Continued  from  page  12 


ship.  For  Ana  Maria  Vargas^  a 
Development  and  Peace  partner  in 
El  Alto,  such  outside  pressure  is 
undemocratic.  "When  it  comes  to 
managing  a nation's  services,"  she 
says,  "people  should  develop  a con- 
sensus and  carry  out  public  policy 
from  the  bottom  up  not  the  top 
down." 

WHO  PROFITS? 

The  public  management  of  water 
resources  "is  meant  to  develop  a 
water  system  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
not  to  fatten  the  bank  accounts  of  the 
few,"  says  Abel  Mamani.  With  public 
management,  the  dividends  are 
returned  to  the  people,  largely  in  the 
form  of  improved  services. 

However,  the  private  sector  does 
not  see  it  this  way.  In  2001,  the  water 
resources  sector  of  Suez  alone  gener- 
ated more  than  $18  billion  in  rev- 
enues and  returned  $2.29  billion  in 
dividends  to  stockholders.  As  a 


result,  the  bulk  of  the  world's  efforts 
at  privatizing  water  have  failed  to 
improve  access  to  safe  drinking 
water,  a fundamental  human  right. 

CANADIANS  ARE  INVOLVED! 

How  does  this  concern  us?  The 
privatization  of  public  water  services 
is  not  unique  to  poor  countries. 

Water  management  for  a number  of 
Canadian  municipalities  like 
Hamilton,  Moncton  and  Montreal, 
was  or  still  is  being  targeted  by  pri- 
vate interests. 

Public-private  partnerships,  or 
PPPs,  have  become  more  common- 
place. Through  PPPs,  the  govern- 
ment gives  a private  company  a long- 
term contract  to  design,  implement 
and  operate  a public  service.  The 
arrangement  raises  a number  of 
issues.  Among  other  things,  the  right 
to  citizen  access  to  information  and 
to  democratic  control  can  be  eroded. 


TO  FREELY  CHOOSE 
ONE'S  OWN  FUTURE 

...Canada  is  a member  of  the 
World  Bank  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  These  institutions 
strongly  promote  privatizing  other 
countries'  water  services,  often 
regardless  of  what  the  public  wants. 
It  is  ironic  to  recall  that  in  Canada, 
our  high  standard  of  living  is  the 
result  of  communal  choices  and  pub- 
lic ownership  of  services,  such  as 
water. 

The  Canadian  governmenT s poli- 
cies should  continue  to  reflect  this 
priority.  Canada  should  defend  the 
rights  of  people  everywhere  to  parti- 
cipate democratically  in  decisions 
that  impact  their  lives,  and  to  pursue 
the  common  good.oo 

The  above  was  taken  from  the  action 
sheet  of  the  2006  Development  and 
Peace  & KAIROS  joint  campaign. 


I believe  that  water  is  a sacred  gift  that  connects  all  life.  Its  value 
j ^ t the  common  good  must  take  priority  over  commercial  interests. 

P^jOt€.  In  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America,  private  companies  are 

taking  control  of  public  water  services.  Privatization  of  water  resources  is  also  increasing  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  including  North  America.  This  turns  a common  good  into  a commodity,  depriving  those  who  cannot 
pay  and  further  threatening  local  ecosystems. 

I call  on  the  Government  of  Canada,  nationally  and  internationally,  to  ensure  access  to  clean 
water  for  all,  now  and  for  future  generations  by: 

• Supporting  publicly  or  cooperatively  controlled 

water  services  that  have  genuine  community  participation; 

• Opposing  measures  in  federal,  bilateral  or  multilateral  agreements 
and  policies  that  promote  the  privatization  of  water  services;  and 

• Protecting  and  preserving  natural  sources  of  water. 

Signature: 

Please  print  name: 

Address: 


Province: 


Postal  Code: 


For  more  information,  consult  our  websites:  www.devp.org  or  www.kairoscanada.org 
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A profiteering  mentality 

It  will  take  more  than  good  will  to  bring  about  change  for  the  peoples 
IN  THE  Dominican  Republic  and  other  nations  of  the  global  South 

By  Dean  Riley 


The  National  Human 

Development  Report  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  (2005) 
was  recently  released  by  the 
United  Nations  Development 
Program.  The  report  states  that 
poverty  and  underdevelopment 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  (DR) 
carmot  simply  be  attributed  to  a 
lack  of  resources.  The  nation  has 
consistently  shown  the  highest 
average  rate  of  economic  growth 
throughout  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean  over  the  past  50  years. 
Two  decades  ago  the  economy  of 
the  DR  rested  upon  sugar  cane 
and  the  production  of  sugar  for 
export.  However,  tourism  has 
become  the  country's  most  impor- 
tant commodity  today. 

According  to  the  UN  report, 
poverty  and  underdevelopment 
are  rather  a direct  result  of  a 
"profiteering  mentality":  the  con- 
stant and  excessive  plundering  on 
the  part  of  the  political,  economic 
and  social  elite  compounded  by 
their  lack  of  concern  towards  the 
impoverished  majority.  Resources 
have  been  overexploited  so  exces- 
sively that  they  are  now  danger- 
ously unsustainable. 

The  problem  is  intensified  by 
the  fact  that  the  Dominican  legal 
system  is  largely  controlled  by 
political  parties  and  business 
groups.  The  poor  are  strictly 
penalized  for  their  petty  crimes, 
while  the  wealthy  are  seldom 
brought  to  justice  after  stealing 
millions. 

The  social  and  historical 
milieus  in  which  these  problems 
have  been  created  are  not  new. 
Their  roots  can  be  traced  back  to 


Children  of  the  bateys,  impoverished  communities  of  Haitian  sugar  cane  work- 
ers living  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 


the  time  when  the  Spanish  first 
arrived  on  the  continent.  The 
"Encomienda”  system  gave  the 
Conquistador  absolute  control 
over  Indigenous  populations  and 
natural  resources  throughout 
Latin  America.  The  system  assured 
that  the  Indigenous  (and  subse- 
quent slaves  from  Africa)  were 
strictly  controlled  and  utilized  as 
cheap  labour  and  that  those  in 
positions  of  power — from  the 
guardia  campestre  (camp  guards) 
all  the  way  up  the  colonial  line  of 
command — were  able  to  secure 
their  share  of  the  goods  harvested 
in  the  "New  World". 

While  the  Spanish  Crown  and 
early  missionaries  eventually 
worked  to  suppress  this  colonial 
model,  remnants  of  it  still  persist 


today  and  continue  to  perpetuate 
poverty,  slave-like  labour,  social 
injustice  and  underdevelopment 
in  countries  like  the  DR. 

How  we  benefit 

In  what  ways  do  people  of  the 
"first  world"  benefit  from  the 
remnants  of  the  Encomienda  sys- 
tem in  the  "third  world"? 

Beach  resorts  in  the  DR  provide 
luxurious  spots  for  Canadians  and 
other  foreign  vacationers  to  rest 
and  play,  while  those  cleaning 
our  rooms  and  cooking  our  meals 
work  long  hours  and  are  paid 
wages  that  are  insufficient  to 
support  themselves  and  their 
families.  Furthermore,  resort 
workers  could  never  hope  to  enjoy 
the  clean,  pristine  beaches  that  are 
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The  struggle  against  destitution,  though  urgent  and  necessary,  is  not  enough.  ' 
It  is  a question,  rather,  of  building  a world  where  every  man,  no  matter  what 
his  race,  religion  or  nationality,  can  live  a fully  human  life,  freed  from 
servitude  imposed  on  him  by  other  men  or  by  natural  forces  over  which  he 
has  not  sufficient  control;  a world  where  freedom  is  not  an  empty  word  and 
where  the  poor  man  Lazarus  can  sit  down  at  the  same  table  with  the  rich  man. 
Populorum  Progressio  (On  the  Development  of  Peoples)  Encyclical  Letter  of  Pope  Paul  VI,  1967 


A child  from  the  barrio  (poor  neighbourhood) 
looks  across  the  divide  to  the  homes  of  the 
wealthy.  Dominican  Republic. 


reserved  for  tourists  alone. 

Free  Trade  Zones  are  abundant 
in  the  DR,  giving  foreign  compa- 
nies tax-free  status  in  order  to 
import  textiles,  manufacture  items 
cheaply  and  export  consumer 
products.  On  Canadian  store 
shelves  we  can  find  clothing,  foot 
wear,  jewellery,  electronic  compo- 
nents and  much  more  that  have 
been  sewn,  assembled  or  built  by 
Dominican  hands.  Low  wages  and 
lenient  employee  protection  laws 
make  the  Free  Trade  Zones  ideal 
places  for  foreign  companies  look- 
ing to  maximize  profit. 

Sugar  (among  other  export 
crops)  is  being  harvested  mostly 
by  Haitian  labour  in  the  DR. 
Living  in  abhorrent  conditions 
and  paid  slave  wages,  they  are  in 
the  country  illegally.  However,  as 


long  as  the  Haitians  stay 
on  the  hateyes  (small 
impoverished  commu- 
nities located  on  the 
plantations),  they  are 
left  alone.  The  minute 
they  look  for  more 
lucrative  work  off  the 
hatey — taking  a job  with 
lower  wages  than  the 
employer  would  have  to 
pay  a Dominican 
national — forced  repa- 
triation and  separation 
from  family  becomes  a 
real  threat. 

A profound  shift 

The  Human 
Development  Report 
identifies  that  a radical 
and  profound  shift  in 
the  structure  of 

Dominican  society  is  required  in 
order  to  address  these  and  other 
problems.  The  shift  must  be 
towards  intensive  social  participa- 
tion and  empowerment  of  all  peo- 
ple. It  will  only  be  by  changing  the 
foundations  on  which  Dominican 
society  has  sustained  itself  until 


now  that  human  development  will 
be  promoted — a development  that 
guarantees  well-managed  and 
participative  inclusion  of  all  citi- 
zens. 

What  the  report  fails  to  identify 
is  our  role — those  of  us  lucky 
enough  to  have  been  bom  in  the 
"first  world" — in  addressing  the 
problems  afflicting  those  people  in 
the  global  South.  The  problems  in 
the  DR  do  not  exist  in  a vacuum. 
Profound  poverty  for  the  majority 
of  the  world's  population  exists  in 
order  to  create  obscene  wealth  for 
the  tiny  minority  who  are  the 
owners  and  movers  of  capital  in 
the  game  of  globalization. 

Teresa  Hayter  in  her  book 
"Creation  of  World  Poverty" 

(Pluto  Press,  1981)  writes  that  the 
world  is  divided  into  two  not-so- 
equal  parts.  This  division  is 
depicted  as  a large  circle  with  a 
smaller  circle  at  its  centre.  The 
wealthy  nations  are  represented 
by  the  small  circle  in  the  centre — 
while  the  poor  nations  are  repre- 
sented by  the  larger  circle  on  the 
periphery. 

Wealthy  nations  at  the  centre 


...Whatever  insults  human  dignity,  such  as  subhuman  living  conditions, 
arbitrary  imprisonment,  deportation,  slavery,  prostitution,  the  selling  of 
women  and  children;  as  well  as  disgraceful  working  conditions,  where 
men  are  treated  as  mere  tools  for  profit,  rather  than  as  free  and  responsible 
persons;  all  these  things  and  others  of  their  like  are  infamies  indeed.  They 
poison  human  society,  but  they  do  more  harm  to  those  who  practice  them 
than  those  who  suffer  from  the  injury. 

Gaudium  et  Spes  (Pastoral  Constitution  on  the  Church  in  the  Modern  World) 
Second  Vatican  Council,  1965 
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Make  Poverty 
History 


What  you  can  do 

1 . Come  to  the  developing  world — not  as  a tourist  or  as  one  who  has 
all  the  answers,  but  rather  as  someone  who  genuinely  wants  to  see  the 
world  from  the  perspective  of  the  poor;  as  someone  who  desires  to  be  in 
relationship  and  in  solidarity  with  the  people  we  encounter. 

2.  Begin  to  educate  yourself  about  the  realities  of  poverty — how  it  is 
created  and  how  it  is  sustained;  about  the  role  we  play  as  consumers  in  the 
game  of  globalization. 

3.  Seek  out  accurate  information  from  trustworthy  organizations  such 
as  Scarboro  Missions;  the  Canadian  Catholic  Organization  for 
Development  and  Peace;  Project  Ploughshares;  KAIROS,  and  others. 

4.  After  seeing  the  world  from  the  perspective  of  the  poor  and  educat- 
ing ourselves  about  the  realities  of  poverty,  we  are  finally  able  to  identify 
for  ourselves  what  we  can  do  to  make  a difference.  The  possibilities  are 
endless  and  options  will  be  generated  by  the  organizations  we  have 
looked  to  for  accurate  information.  Make  a commitment  and  do  your  part 
however  small  or  large.  Remember  that  God  does  not  choose  the 
equipped,  but  rather  equips  those  who  are  chosen. 

5.  Be  ready  to  share  your  story  at  every  opportunity,  for  you  do  not 
light  a candle  to  hide  it  under  a bushel.  By  sharing  our  stories,  our  experi- 
ences, what  we  have  learned  and  what  we  are  doing  to  help  transform  the 
world,  we  have  a profound  effect  on  those  around  us.  You  are  salt  for  the 
earth.  You  are  light  for  the  world. 

6.  And  ultimately  "act  justly,  love  tenderly,  and  walk  humbly." 

If  everything  we  do  is  from  this  perspective,  we  cannot  help  but  partici- 
pate in  the  unfolding  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  our  suffering  world. 

(Prepared  by  Dean  Riley) 

Seeing  the  world  from  the  perspective  of  the  poor 

The  Dominican  Republic  Exposure  Program  welcomes  Canadian  high 
school  and  parish  groups  for  a week-long  experience  among  the 
Dominican  people.  Through  billeting,  participants  experience  the 
language  and  culture  of  their  Dominican  hosts.  The  program  is  coordi- 
nated by  former  Scarboro  lay  missionary  Dean  Riley,  assisted  by  a team 
of  Dominican  young  adults  from  the  sugar  mill  town  of  Consuelo. 

For  more  information,  contact  Dean  Riley  by  e-mail  at  dariley@web.ca 


gain  wealth  and  maintain  their 
power  by  pulling  resources  from 
the  poor  nations  on  the  periphery: 
clothing  from  Free  Trade  Zones; 
inexpensive  sugar,  coffee  and  fruit 
cultivated  and  harvested  by  the 
hands  of  the  poor;  private  resort 
beaches  for  our  use  alone.  All  of 
these  are  resources  that  we  take 
from  the  periphery;  all  of  this 
helps  to  reinforce  age-old  prob- 
lems that  create  and  perpetuate 
poverty  in  countries  like  the  DR. 

According  to  the  United 
Nations  Human  Development 
Report,  Dominican  society  must 
shift  towards  an  intensive  social 


participation  and  empowerment 
of  all  people.  However,  this  will 
require  more  than  goodwill  on  the 
part  of  Dominican  society.  Until 
we  in  the  first  world  begin  to 
address  our  dependency  on  the 
resources  pulled  thoughtlessly 
from  the  poor  periphery,  any 
attempt  at  promoting  change  will 
be  unsuccessful.  This  profound 
shift  requires  the  conversion  of  us 
all  as  we  work  together  towards 
the  greater  unfolding  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.oo 

Dean  Riley  is  a former  Scarboro 
lay  missioner. 


In  2005,  campaigns  to  end  poverty 
have  been  launched  worldwide. 

In  Canada,  Scarboro  Missions  has 
signed  on  to  Making  Poverty 
History.  We  fully  endorse  the  plat- 
form and  see  it  as  consistent  with 
the  priorities  of  our  mission  com- 
munity. The  campaign  calls  for; 

• more  and  better  foreign  aid: 

Canada  must  do  more  than  simply 
maintain  or  even  increase  aid — we 
must  also  make  aid  more  effective; 

• trade  justice:  Canada  must 
press  for  trade  and  investment  rules 
that  ensure  governments  and  their 
citizens  can  choose  the  best  solu- 
tions to  end  poverty  and  protect  the 
environment; 

• cancelling  of  the  debt  burden: 

Canada  must  promote  the  immedi- 
ate and  unconditional  cancellation 
of  100%  of  the  multilateral  and 
bilateral  debt  owed  by  the  poorest 
countries; 

• an  end  to  child  poverty  in 
Canada:  We  must  make  key  invest- 
ments in  social  development  that 
will  make  a difference. 

At  the  start  of  the  21st  century, 

1.2  billion  people  live  in  abject 
poverty.  More  than  800  million 
people  go  to  bed  hungry  and  50,000 
people  die  every  day  from  poverty- 
related  causes.  Poverty  exists 
because  of  the  choices  we  make. 

Please  pray  and  work  for  change. 
For  more  information  and  to  sign  on 
to  this  campaign,  go  to 
www.makepovertyhistory.ca 
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You  walked  with  us  awhile 

A NEW  BOOK  ABOUT  THE  LaTIN  AMERICAN  MISSION  PROGRAM 


The  following  was  adapted  from  material  submitted  by  the  Latin  American  Mission  Program. 


The  Latin  American  Mission 
Program  (LAMP)  of  the 
Diocese  of  Charlottetown, 
Prince  Edward  Island,  is  pleased 
to  announce  the  publication  of  the 
history  of  its  activities  of  the  past 
36  years.  The  title  of  the  book, 

"You  Walked  With  Us  Awhile",  is 
part  of  a message  that  campesinos 
(peasant  farmers)  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  expressed  to 
Fr.  Vincent  Murnaghan,  one  of  the 
early  missionaries,  as  he  was  com- 
pleting his  term  there. 

One  of  the  first  decisions  made 
by  the  diocese  when  LAMP  was 
established  in  1968,  was  to  work 
in  the  Dominican  Republic.  Too 
small  to  set  up  its  own  missionary 
program,  the  diocese  deemed  it 
important  to  join  an  already  exist- 
ing program.  Since  Scarboro 
Missions  was  established  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  a proposal 
was  made  to  them  and  approved. 
A formal  agreement  between  the 
diocese,  through  the  bishop,  and 
Scarboro  Missions  was  drawn  up. 
This  collaboration  continued  until 
the  early  80s  when  the  number  of 
Scarboro  members  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  decreased. 

"You  Walked  With  Us  Awhile" 
documents  the  history  of  LAMP, 
a unique  program  in  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Prince  Edward  Island 
(PEI),  and  a unique  program  for 
the  whole  Island  community. 

The  program  has  had  a long-term 
experience  of  intercultural  rela- 
tionships between  PEI  and  specific 
countries  of  Latin  America.  LAMP 
wants  to  share  this  experience 
with  the  people  of  Prince  Edward 
Island. 


The  Guardian,  Charlottetowrvf 


Fr.  Andrew  Macdonald,  first  LAMP  mission- 
ary; Irene  Burge,  compiler  of  the  book  on 
LAMP:  "You  walked  with  us  awhile",  and 
Cathy  Ronahan,  chair  of  LAMP. 


The  LAMP  missionaries, 
men  and  women  who  have 
gone  to  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean,  engaged  in 
various  work.  Central  to 
their  wide  variety  of  experi- 
ences was  the  joy  of  being 
introduced  to  a new  and 
lasting  dimension  of  faith. 

A Dominican  friend  of 
LAMP  said,  "I  consider 
LAMP  to  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  Dominican  Church  by 
the  way  they  associate  with 
the  poor.  LAMP  missionar- 
ies established  binding  ties 
between  the  two  islands." 

The  book  includes  the 
events  that  inspired  the 
establishment  of  LAMP  in 
1968;  a section  on  the  spirit 
of  LAMP  and  its  structure;  and  the 
philosophy  and  orientation  of 
LAMP  regarding  North 
Americans  working  in  developing 
countries.  A major  part  of  the 
book  deals  with  individual  stories 
of  the  Islanders  sent  by  LAMP  for 
three-to-five  year  terms  to  serve  in 
the  Dominican  Republic,  St. 
Vincent  and  the  Grenadines,  and 
Nicaragua.  The  book  also  includes 
the  experience  of  others  whom 
LAMP  supported  for  short-term 
work  in  Latin  America.  A high- 
light of  this  short-term  experience 
is  the  Faith  and  Justice  program 
for  youth.  There  is  also  a summa- 
ry of  educational  programs  that 
LAMP  organized  armually  in  PEI 
to  promote  a society  based  on 
social  justice.  Briefs  and  other 
public  presentations  on  behalf  of 
the  poor  in  our  country  are  report- 
ed, as  well  as  the  results  of  several 


evaluations  of  LAMP'S  work. 

The  LAMP  committee  has  18 
members  who  meet  on  a regular 
basis  and  are  actively  engaged  in 
activities  that  promote  social  jus- 
tice in  a faith  context.  This  mis- 
sionary group  includes  a wide 
range  of  Islanders,  clergy  and  lay 
people.  The  experience  of  the  mis- 
sionaries has  motivated  them  to 
use  a justice  model  while  continu- 
ing to  work  on  social  issues  here 
at  home. 

"You  Walked  With  Us  Awhile" 
is  attractive  and  easy- to-read. 
Copies  are  available  at  the 
Voluntary  Resource  Centre,  81 
Prince  Street,  Charlottetown,  PEI. 
Tel:  902-368-7180.  The  book  costs 
$25  (postage  extra),  and  cheques 
may  be  made  out  to  "LAMP 
History  Book".o° 
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The  Body  & Blood  of  Christ 


A REFLECTION  ON  THE  FEAST  OF  CORPUS  ChRISTI 

...Dominican  Republic 


By  Fr.  Lionel  Walsh,  S.EM. 


I rr^here  are  so  many  things  we 
I could  recall  about  the 
JL  Eucharist  in  our  lives;  our 
going  to  mass  as  children  with 
our  parents,  our  First  Holy 
Communion,  benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  nourishment, 
it  and  our  appreciation  of  the  Real 
I Presence. 

f Among  the  memories  that  I 
I treasure  most  of  my  years  of  ser- 
^ vice  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
are  those  related  to  the  celebration 
of  mass  with  the  people,  some- 
times in  the  parish  church,  some- 
times in  schoolrooms  or  private 
homes  and  sometimes  in  the  open 
air,  under  the  shade  of  a tree. 

One  evening  I went  to  offer 
mass  in  the  small  community  of 
La  Palmita.  We  were  to  celebrate 
in  a one-room  school  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  but  it  had  been  rain- 
ing and  the  earthen  floor  of  the 
school  house  was  wet  and  a bit 
muddy.  Someone  mentioned  a 
house  across  the  road;  someone 
else  said  we  shouldn't  have  mass 
there  because  the  couple  were  just 
living  together,  not  married  by  the 
Church.  We  did  go  there  and  were 
well  received  by  the  man  and 
woman  and  we  celebrated  the 
Eucharist  in  comfortable  sur- 
roxmdings. 

Some  months  later  a couple 
came  to  see  me  in  the  parish 
office.  "Do  you  remember  us 
I Father?"  the  woman  asked.  I hesi- 
L tated  a bit  and  she  continued.  "We 
I are  the  couple  from  the  house 
I where  you  celebrated  mass  that 
I night  in  La  Palmita.  On  that  occa- 
3 sion,  I felt  so  bad.  Mass  was  being 
H celebrated  in  my  own  home  and 


there  I was,  unable  to  receive  Holy 
Communion  because  we  had  not 
received  the  sacrament  of  matri- 
mony. Since  then  Pedro  and  I have 
talked  a lot  and  we've  decided  we 
want  to  receive  the  sacrament. 
That's  why  we're  here  today." 

Pope  John  Paul  II  in  his 
Apostolic  Letter  written  to  the 
church  in  this  the  Year  of  the 
Eucharist,  pointed  out  something 
that  is  of  particular  interest  to  us 
as  missioners.  The  two  disciples  of 
Emmaus,  he  tells  us,  once  they 
had  recognized  Jesus  in  the  break- 
ing of  the  bread,  set  out  immedi- 
ately to  armounce  to  others  what 
they  had  heard  and  seen. 

We,  too,  says  John  Paul,  once 


we  have  truly  met  the  Risen  One 
by  partaking  of  the  Body  and 
Blood,  carmot  keep  to  ourselves 
the  joy  we  have  experienced.  The 
encounter  with  Christ,  constantly 
intensified  and  deepened  in  the 
Eucharist,  moves  the  Church  and 
every  Christian  to  feel  an  urgent 
summons  to  testimony  and  wit- 
ness. Then,  too,  we  remember  that 
the  dismissal  at  the  end  of  each 
mass  is  a charge  given  to  us,  invit- 
ing us  to  work  for  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel  and  the  imbuing  of 
society  with  Gospel  values: 

"Go  in  peace,  to  love  and  serve 
the  Lord."oo 


Corpus  Christi  Toronto 

By  Philomena  Scott 

Corpus  Christi  was  celebrated  in  a big  way  in  Calcutta 
where  I was  born  and  grew  up.  That  was  a long  time  ago, 
but  I always  think  of  it.  This  year  at  St.  Bartholomew's  parish 
in  Toronto  we  celebrated  International  Bread  Day — very 
appropriate  on  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi. 

As  "St.  Bart's"  is  a very  multicultural  parish  community,  the  Catholic 
Women's  League  asked  parishioners  to  bring  bread  from  their  native  lands 
to  share  after  each  mass.  There  was  bread  from  Newfoundland,  French 
bread,  bread  from  the  Philippines,  Holland,  India,  Guyana  and  other  coun- 
tries. Tables  were  set  up  with  butter,  jam  and  other  toppings,  along  with 
tea  and  coffee.  This  was  a unique  experience  for  the  parishioners  who 
gathered  to  socialize  and  taste  the  variety  of  breads  on  display,  and  the 
hope  was  expressed  that  we  should  do  this  again  next  year.oo 

Philomena  Scott  was  a Scarboro  Missions  staff  member  for  25  years  working  as 
Secretary  to  the  General  Council.  She  is  now  retired  and  volunteers  at  The 
Interchange,  a service  supported  by  Scarboro  Missions.  The  Interchange  provides 
information  to  Canadian  citizens  who  wish  to  offer  their  time  and  talents  to  mis- 
sion organizations  in  Canada  and  abroad.  The  Interchange  attempts  to  match  the 
skills  and  interests  of  volunteers  with  the  needs  of  organizations,  on  a long  or 
short-term  basis.  Go  to  www.theinterchange.ca 
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A time  of  healing 

Celebrating  Corpus  Christi  in  China 


By  Cynthia  Chu 
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ing  and  he  gave  me  the  DVD  he 
had  made  of  the  parish's 
Christmas  celebration.  I viewed  it 
at  home  and  found  that  it  was 
superbly  done  showing  the  bap- 
tisms, the  Christmas  story,  and  the 
testimonials.  This  young  man  fol- 
lowed through  with  his  promise 
to  send  pictures  of  the  Corpus 
Christi  celebration  and  I am 
happy  to  share  some  of  them  with 
you  here.oo 


Cynthia  Chu  is  a Scarboro  lay 
missioner  serving  in  China. 


It  was  the  Feast  of  Corpus 
Christi  and  my  local  parish  in 
China  held  a grand  celebration 
for  the  Year  of  the  Eucharist.  It 
began  with  mass  at  8:30  a.m.  and 
continued  with  singing,  talks,  a 
Eucharistic  procession,  lunch, 
reciting  of  the  rosary,  more 
singing  and  talks,  and  ended  with 
benediction  at  3:00  p.m. 

The  talks  given  by  three  semi- 
narians from  the  Shanghai  semi- 
nary were  interspersed  with 
related  hymns  making  them  inter- 
esting and  more  meaningful.  The 
three  young  men  were  very  good 
speakers — energetic,  enthusiastic 
and  creative.  At  various  points  in 
their  talks,  they  invoked  charis- 
matic responses  from  the  congre- 
gation. Amazingly  there  was  a 
resounding  response,  disproving 
my  perception  of  a shy  and 
reserved  Chinese  people. 

Since  this  is  the  diocesan  cathe- 
dral, parishioners  from  churches 
within  the  diocese  also  came,  so  it 
was  a full  house  with  temporary 
seating  out  in  the  courtyard.  One 
would  think  that  most  people 
would  have  left  after  mass  or  at 
least  after  lunch.  However,  the 
majority  stayed. 

Lunch  was  free.  If  it  were  any- 
where else  in  China,  pushing  and 
elbowing  to  get  the  free  food 
might  be  expected.  Not  here. 
Everyone  waited  patiently  for 
their  turn.  And  the  young  people 
served  the  food  to  others  before 
they  fed  themselves. 

Before  closing,  the  priest  asked 
anyone  who  wished  to  receive 
physical  or  spiritual  healing  to 
come  forward  and  a healing  team 


Procession  into  the  courtyard  of  the 
cathedral  on  the  Feast  of  Corpus 
Christi.  China. 

Right:  Prayer  of  healing. 

Top  left:  Scarboro  lay  missioner 
Cynthia  Chu  and  the  official  photog- 
rapher for  the  celebration,  Henry 
Zuo,  whose  photos  are  shown  here. 

would  pray  over  them.  One  man 
walked  up;  then  a few  followed 
suit.  The  team  began  to  pray  and 
invited  the  congregation  to  extend 
their  hands  to  pray  along  with  the 
team.  After  this  first  group 
returned  to  their  seats,  a great 
number  filed  forward  for  healing 
prayer,  and  more  and  more  peo- 
ple kept  going  up.  It  was  quite 
moving. 

Throughout  the  day,  I noticed  a 
young  man  taking  pictures.  He 
was  the  official  photographer  for 
the  celebration.  I made  a point  of 
locating  him  afterwards  to  ask  if 
he  would  email  me  the  pictures  so 
I could  share  them  with  my 
Canadian  friends.  We  began  talk- 


God is  without  limit 


By  Fr.  Robert  Cranley 


I 


While  serving  for  13  years  as  a hospital  chaplain,  Scarboro  mis- 
sioner  Fr.  Robert  Cranley  recalls  the  following  conversation  he 
had  with  a nurse  about  the  literal  interpretation  ofbible  stories: 

The  nurse  had  no  problem  believing  in  the  annunciation; 
the  pregnancy  of  the  mother  of  John  the  Baptist;  the 
miracles  of  Christ;  changing  gallons  of  water  into  wine;  curing  the  sick; 
raising  the  dead.  But  she  could  never  believe  that  Jesus  would  give  us 
his  body  to  eat  and  his  blood  to  drink,  the  action  at  the  Last  Supper,  his 
promise  to  the  multitude  and  their  rejection  of  the  statement  that  only 
those  who  ate  his  body  and  drank  his  blood  would  have  everlasting  life. 

Why  could  she  not  believe  this?  She  refused  God  the  power  to  do 
anything  she  could  not  do.  In  short,  she  limited  God  to  only  those 
things  human  reason  could  grasp  and  accept. 

Lewis  Carroll  in  "Alice  Through  the  Looking  Glass"  wrote  of  Alice's 
inability  to  believe  and  the  Red  Queen's  reply:  "Why,  sometimes  I've 
believed  as  many  as  six  impossible  things  before  breakfast." 

What  of  me?  I seemed  to  have  no  problems  believing,  until  I consid- 
ered God's  capacity  to  love  and  forgive.  I found  that  I would  not  accept 
this  no  matter  how  many  times  it  is  revealed  in  the  bible:  "There  must 
be  some  mistake!"  I was  doing  the  same  thing  the  nurse  was  doing — 
limiting  God  to  accommodate  human  abilities,  trying  to  bind  God's 
actions  to  my  powers  of  intellect;  failing  to  grasp  that  God  is  infinite, 
God  is  love,  God's  forgiveness  is  without  limit.  God  even  loves  my 
faults  and  failures,  so  that  God  may  forgive  them  also. 

That  is  why  we  must  become  as  little  children,  with  total  trust  and 
total  love,  with  no  questions  or  doubts.  That  is  the  secret  of  the  little 
way  of  St.  Therese  of  Lisieux.  Her  vocation,  she  said,  was  "to  be  love." 
That  is  the  vocation  of  all  of  us.  St.  Therese,  pray  for  us  that  we  may  be 
open  to  all  the  love  God  has  for  each  of  us.oo 


Corpus  Christ!  , , , Malawi 


By  Mary  Olenick 

The  Feast  of  Corpus  Christ!  was  a joyful  celebration 
in  the  city  of  Blantyre,  Malawi,  beginning  with 
mass  at  the  cathedral  at  8:30  in  the  morning.  The  mass 
was  in  both  English  and  Chichewa,  the  local  language, 
for  those  of  us  who  do  not  understand  Chichewa. 
After  communion  everyone  processed  from  the 
church,  led  by  singers,  drummers,  both  the  English 
and  the  Chichewa  choirs,  and  little  dancers  mostly  dressed  in  white, 
but  also  in  other  colours  and  all  carrying  flowers.  The  monsignor  carried 
the  Body  of  Christ  in  the  monstrance.  The  procession  went  down  the 
main  road  to  Our  Lady  of  Wisdom  parish  where  we  had  benediction  in 
front  of  the  statue  of  C3ur  Lady  of  Wisdom,  and  then  back  to  the  cathe- 
dral for  the  final  blessing. 

The  entire  route  was  marked  with  flowers.  It  was  a magnificent  sight 
to  see  so  many  people  following  Jesus.oo 

Mary  Olenick  is  a Scarboro  lay  missioner  serving  in  Malawi. 


Providing  yourself 


income  for  life, 
helping  Scarboro  Missions 
carry  on  its  work 


GIFT  ANNUITIES 

Helping  Scarboro  Missions 

to  continue  its  work 

Scarboro  Missions 
Gift  Annuities  help  us  to 
continue  the  work  of  mis- 
sion, and  they  provide  you 
with  a very  good  rate  of 
income  for  life.  Our  Gift 
Annuities  start  at  5.85%  and, 
depending  on  your  age,  can 
give  as  much  as  10%  a year 
for  life.  Your  payments  could 
be  up  to  100%  tax  free. 

To  obtain  a quote,  or  to  order 
our  Gift  Annuity  brochure 
explaining  more  about 
Scarboro  Missions  Gift 
Annuities,  contact:  Scarboro 
Missions — Treasurer,  2685 
Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough, 

ON,  MIM  1M4,  Ph:  416-261- 
7135,  Ext.  235; 

Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815; 

Email;  to@scarboromissions.ca 
or  visit  our  website; 
www.scarboromissions.ca 
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By  Sr.  Mary  Carten,  C.S.J. 


celebration  of  joy 
and  community 

ORDINATION  OF  Fr.  JULIAN  HeRNANDEZ  REINOSO 


Jack  Lynch,  S.F.M. 


Recently  ordained  Fr.  Julian  Hernandez  Reinoso  with  Scarboro  missioner 
Fr.  Lou  Quinn.  Julian  is  now  serving  the  parish  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa.  Before  his 
ordination  he  lived  in  the  parish  serving  as  a deacon  and  assisting  Fr.  Lou  who 
has  been  parish  priest  in  Ocoa  since  1965.  Dominican  Republic. 


Mixed  feelings 


Yesterday  morning  Sr.  Mary 
Joseph  Mazzerolle  and  I left 
the  house  shortly  after  5:30 
in  a van  driven  by  Fernando 
Castillo.  His  wife  and  four  chil- 
dren, along  with  a number  of 
other  parishioners  were  already 
seated  in  the  van.  We  drove  to  the 
church  here  in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa 
where  about  100  other  parish- 
ioners were  also  climbing  into 
vans  in  preparation  for  our  jour- 
ney. Soon  we  were  on  our  way  to 
attend  the  ordination  of  Fr.  Julian 
Hernandez  Reinoso.  Julian  had 
been  living  in  Ocoa  with  Scarboro 
missioner  Fr.  Lou  Quinn  for  a 
number  of  months  and  serving  as 
a deacon. 

Fr.  Lou  left  about  the  same  time 
with  his  driver  and  a couple  of 
other  parish  personnel.  Although 
he  has  been  experiencing  ill 
health,  his  effort  to  go  to  Julian's 
ordination  says  something  of  his 
esteem  for  Julian,  an  esteem  that  is 
mutual. 

Mary  Jo  and  I sat  in  the  front 
with  Fernando.  The  young  people 
behind  us  were  wide  awake  and 
excited,  singing  all  the  way  at  the 
top  of  their  voices.  No  chance  to 
fall  asleep  there. 

We  arrived  in  Villa  Altagracia 
and  soon  found  the  gymnasium 
where  the  ordination  was  to  be 
held.  A gymnasium  sounds  some- 
what barren,  but  it  was  a great 
environment.  A large  area  of  the 
gymnasium  floor  had  been  set 
aside  for  the  sanctuary.  At  the 
back  was  a huge  panel  of  the 
Pentecost  event  with  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  having  centre  stage. 

A large  picture  of  Our  Lady  of 


Altagracia  sat  on  a tripod.  Simple, 
well-varnished  chairs  had  been 
placed  behind  the  altar  for  the 
bishop  and  his  party.  Priests  and 
seminarians  sat  on  either  side  of 
the  sanctuary  on  white  stacking 
chairs,  the  same  type  of  chairs 
used  by  the  congregation.  Lots  of 
rugs  on  the  floor  took  away  the 
barren  look  of  the  space.  Around 
the  whole  gymnasium,  there  were 
bleachers,  all  of  which  were  even- 
tually filled  with  well-wishers. 

Srs.  Cecile  and  Juana,  also 
members  of  our  congregation,  the 
Religious  Hospitallers  of  St. 

Joseph  here  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  arrived  from  the  town  of 
Cotuf  and  sat  with  us,  just  behind 
Julian's  family. 


Usually  I have  mixed  feelings 
at  ordinations.  The  ceremony  has 
reverence  and  dignity.  The  bishop 
is  always  charming,  and  there  is 
an  atmosphere  of  joy  among  the 
people  and  among  the  clergy  and 
seminarians.  I have  found  that  the 
person  being  ordained  is  nervous 
at  the  beginning,  but  as  time  goes 
on,  peace  and  joy  are  evident  in 
his  whole  demeanor. 

However,  as  a woman  in  the 
Church,  somewhat  aware  of  the 
exclusion  that  has  been  part  of  our 
Church  history,  especially  through 
theological  beliefs  and  practical 
customs,  this  ceremony  can  be  one 
of  the  loneliest  times  of  my 
Church  life. 
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Fr.  Julian  is  ordained  by 
Bishop  Freddy  Antonio 
de  Jesus  Breton 
Martinez  of  Bani.  This 
day  was  a celebration  of 
joy  among  the  whole 
community.  Villa 
Altagracia,  Dominican 
Republic.  May  14, 2005. 


I am  somewhat  overwhelmed 
by  the  all-male  clergy  who  present 
such  a strong  visual  impact  at  such 
celebrations.  They  are  usually  the 
only  ones  in  the  sanctuary,  ele- 
vated above  the  rest  of  the  people, 
and  they  are  the  only  ones  who 
lay  on  hands  and  carry  out  most 
of  the  official  proceedings. 

However,  Julian's  ordination 
seemed  different  somehow.  Upon 
reflection,  I came  to  a few  conclu- 
sions. The  sanctuary  was  not  ele- 
vated, but  rather  was  situated  on 
floor  level,  thus  many  of  the 
priests  and  seminarians  were  hid- 
den from  view.  As  well,  the 
bleachers  continued  around  the 
sanctuary  and  were  filled  with 
young  and  old,  men  and  women, 
religious  and  laity,  so  there  was  a 
sense  of  being  surrounded  by  the 
whole  Church,  the  People  of  God. 

The  Pentecost  image  with  Mary 
at  the  centre,  and  the  image  of  Our 
Lady  of  Altagracia,  both  added  a 
female  dimension. 

Wendy  Castillo  from  Ocoa,  a 
university  student  who  is  active  in 
our  parish,  proclaimed  the  first 
reading.  1 must  admit  1 enjoyed 
the  fact  that  a young  woman  was 
reading  the  exhortation  to  the  pas- 
tors found  in  Ezekiel  34:1-11, 
telling  them  to  smarten  up,  listen 
to  the  Word  of  the  Lord  and 


become  better  shepherds  of  the 
people.  Not  that  I have  not 
encountered  many  wonderful 
pastors,  nor  that  women  have  not 
exhorted  pastors  in  the  past;  it  is 
just  that  we  usually  cannot  exhort 
them  publicly. 

Finally,  there  is  a woman  who 
belongs  to  another  parish  in  the 
country  and  is  at  every  important 
church  event.  After  the  laying  on 
of  hands,  when  the  clergy  were 
congratulating  Fr.  Julian,  she 
walked  straight  into  the  sanctuary. 
The  Master  of  Ceremonies,  a 
priest,  was  just  able  to  hold  her  off 
until  the  bishop  and  a few  other 
priests  had  given  Julian  an 
embrace.  Then  in  she  went,  before 
any  of  the  other  priests  could  get 
near  him.  1 chuckled. 

Julian  is  in  his  late  30s  and  was 
on  his  way  to  becoming  a musician 
when  he  decided  to  become  a 
priest.  He  is  the  seventh  in  a fam- 
ily of  10  children,  whose  parents 
are  both  dead,  so  he  knows  some- 
thing about  the  delight  and  pain 
of  community  living.  He  is  very 
energetic  and  is  ready  to  spring  to 
life  at  a moment's  notice.  He  also 
has  a lot  of  joy  that  spills  over  into 
whatever  he  does.  He  will  be  com- 
ing back  here  to  Ocoa  to  serve  the 
parish. 

Julian  connected  well  with  the 


people  when  he  said 
his  words  of  thanks  at 
the  end.  And  Fr.  Lou 
got  a special  accolade 
for  treating  him  "like  a 
son." 

Afterwards  we 
climbed  back  into  our 
vans  and  headed  for 
the  church  in 
Altagracia  where  we  had  dinner. 
The  priests,  religious  and  seminar- 
ians went  upstairs  in  what  seemed 
like  a community  centre  or  parish 
hall.  There  was  lasagna,  rice,  sal- 
ads, chicken  and  casseroles,  laid 
out  in  quantities  people  rarely  see 
here.  There  wasn't  room  in  the 
hall  for  everyone,  so  the  remainder 
of  the  people  ate  a box  lunch  in 
the  churchyard. 

The  people  outside  had  very  lit- 
tle time  to  greet  Julian.  However, 
being  ever  resourceful,  the 
Oceanos  (as  the  people  from  Ocoa 
are  called)  said  they  wanted  to  go 
upstairs  to  make  presentations  to 
him.  They  were  allowed  in  as  a 
body  and  were  warmly  welcomed 
by  Julian.  After  the  presentations 
many  young  people  slipped  into 
the  line  to  the  buffet  table  and 
took  advantage  of  the  lovely  meal. 

With  the  excitement  of  the  day, 
the  youth  in  our  van  on  the  trip 
home  were  at  a high  energy  level. 
From  Altagracia  to  Santo 
Domingo,  everybody  sang  and 
talked  at  the  top  of  their  voices, 
then  promptly  fell  asleep  after 
leaving  the  capital.  We  arrived 
home  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  It  was  a very  good  day 
indeed.oo 
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Is  It  time  to  use  your  gifts  and  experience  to  witness  to  God's  love,  justice  and  peace  for 
the  world?  Do  you  think  you  hear  the  call  to  serve  as  a Lay  Missionary? 

We  invite  you  to  consider  joining  us.  We  are  a society  of  Catholic  priests  and  lay 
missioners  who  celebrate  God’s  presence,  as  we  live  humbly  and  serve  among  people 
of  all  faiths,  culture  and  traditions.  Lay  missioners  can  be  men,  women,  single  or 
married  couples.  In  addition  to  strength  and  a spirit  of  adventure,  they  feel  the  desire 


to  witness  to  the  person  and  mission  of  Christ  today.  If  you  have  these  qualities,  we 
challenge  you  to  put  out  into  the  Deep  with  us.  Serving  in  faith  and  guided  by 
Spirit,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  be  an  instrument  of  the  reign  of  God  in 
mission  worthy  of  a lifetime. 

Call  us 

John  Macinnis  1 
lmocoord@scarboromissions 


November-December  2005  $1 .00 

SPECIAL  CALENDAR  I^E 


Living  the  Golden  Rule 

...A  universal  principle 


''Do  unto  others 
as  you  would  have 
them  do  unto  you...'' 


CHRISTMAS  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  GENERAL  COUNCIL 


"Jw  everything  do  to  others 
as  you  would  have  them  do  to  you,"  Matthew  7:U 


Fr.  Jack  Lynch 
Superior  General 


Fr.  Michael  Traher 
Vicar  General 


Fr.  John  Garten 
Councillor 


Dear  friend; 

These  words  of  Jesus  have  come  to  be  known  as  the  "Golden  Rule/'  the 
theme  of  this  year's  calendar.  The  presentation  of  each  month  is  an  invitation  to 
reflect  on  our  mission  as  followers  of  Jesus  and  to  appreciate  the  Golden  Rule 
in  the  teaching  of  Christianity  as  well  as  in  other  religious  traditions. 

St.  Paul  writing  to  the  Romans  puts  the  Golden  Rule  another  way: 

"Let  this  be  the  only  debt  of  one  to  another;  love,  because  he  who  loves  his 
neighbour  has  fulfilled  the  whole  law."  The  Golden  Rule  challenges  us  as 
Scarboro  missioners  to  give  an  effective  and  dynamic  witness  of  love  in  our 
commitments,  priorities  and  vision.  These  are: 

— A sincere  commitment  to  the  poor  and  a lifestyle  that  is  in  solidarity 
with  them,  with  justice  for  all  especially  the  poor  and  marginalized...  an 
imperative  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus. 

— An  engagement  in  an  open  dialogue  with  other  religions,  respecting 
their  traditions  and  beliefs,  as  they  respect  ours  and  our  commitment  to  Jesus 
and  the  Reign  of  God.  Together  as  children  of  God  we  envision  and  dialogue 
about  building  peace  and  justice  in  our  world. 

— A constant  gratitude  to  God  for  the  gift  of  life  and  vocation.  As  one  of 
our  senior  priests  reminds  us,  "Life  is  a gift  from  God.  What  we  do  with  our 
life,  is  our  gift  to  God."  We  profess  a profound  respect  for  life  and  for  all  of 
God's  creation  as  we  recall  the  words  of  Jesus:  "I  have  come  that  they  may  have 
life  and  have  it  to  the  full." 

Finally,  we  owe  a profound  gratitude  to  you  and  the  many  benefactors 
and  partners  in  mission  who  have  supported  our  work  for  over  85  years  and 
who  continue  to  believe  in  us  and  our  work.  Our  sincerest  thanks  for  your 
generosity,  prayers  and  solidarity. 

Together  we  recall  the  profound  dialogue  that  was  initiated  on  the  first 
Christmas  between  God  and  humanity  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  our  Messiah.  Let 
us  pray  for  each  other  that  together  we  have  the  courage  and  strength  to  follow 
the  footsteps  and  teaching  of  Emmanuel,  God  With  Us.  Let  us  engage  more 
profoundly  in  a dialogue  with  our  God  and  with  others. 

On  behalf  of  all  of  us  at  Scarboro  Missions  we  pray  that  God  will  bless 
you  and  your  family  this  Christmas  and  throughout  the  New  Year.  Thank  you 
for  all  that  you  do  to  support  us. 

Scarboro  Missions  General  Council 
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Christmas 

Appeal 


ENVELOPE  INSIDE  THIS  ISSUE 

You  are  our  partner  in  mission, 
, walking  with  us  as  we  witness 
to  the  Gospel  overseas  and  in 
Canada.  Please  remember  us 
with  your  prayers  and 
financial  support  so  that  we 
may  continue  the  vital  work  of 
mission.  Thank  you! 


Volume  86,  Number  7 
November /December  2005 

Publisher:  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 

Editor /Designer:  Kathy  VanLoon 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  is  a Roman 
Catholic  missionary  community  involved  in 
mission  overseas  and  in  Canada.  Founded  in 
Canada  in  1918  by  Fr.  John  Fraser,  Scarboro's 
initial  purpose  was  to  train  and  send  missionary 
priests  to  China.  Forced  to  leave  China  after  the 
Second  World  War,  Scarboro  began  working  in 
the  Caribbean,  Asia  and  Latin  America. 

Scarboro  Missions  publishes  seven  issues  each 
year.  The  articles  published  represent  the  opinions 
of  the  authors  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
official  position  of  the  Society.  Please  address  all 
inquiries  to:  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  ON,  MIM  1M4.  Tel:  (416)  261-7135; 
Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815;  Fax:  (416)  261-0820; 

Email:  General:  info@scarboromissions.ca 

Magazine:  sfmmag@scarboromissions.ca 
Subscriptions:  mid@scarboromissions.ca 

Subscriptions:  1 yr/$8;  2 yrs/$15;  3 yrs/$22 

Printed  in  Canada  and  mailed  (Publication  Mail 
Registration  Number  9984)  from  Toronto  East 
L.P.P.,  Scarborough,  On.  Return  postage 
guaranteed.  ISSN  0700-6802 
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www.scarboromissions.ca 


GIFT  ANNUITIES 

Helping  Scarboro  Missions 
to  continue  its  work 

Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Annuities  help  us  to 
continue  the  work  of  mission,  and  they 
provide  you  with  a very  good  rate  of 
income  for  life.  Our  Gift  Annuities  start  at 
5.85%  and,  depending  on  your  age,  can 
give  as  much  as  10%  a year  for  life.  Your 
payments  could  be  up  to  100%  tax  free. 


^’’oviding  yourself 
income  fen-  life, 
Scarboro  Missions 
<^arry  on  its  work 


charitable 


To  obtain  a quote,  or  to  order  our  Gift  Annuity 
brochure  explaining  more  about  Scarboro  Missions 
Gift  Annuities,  contact:  Scarboro  Missions — Treasurer 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  ON,  MIM  1M4 
Ph:  416-261-7135,  Ext.  235;  Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815 
Email:  to@scarboromissions.ca 
or  visit  our  website:  www.scarboromissions.ca 


ORDER  EXTRA  COPIES  OF  THIS  CALENDAR 

Order  additional  copies  of  this  calendar  to  give  as  a 
Christmas  gift  to  members  of  your  parish,  school  or 
group;  or  to  friends  and  loved  ones. 

1 to  99  copies  @ $1.00  each 
100  to  199  copies  @ $ .90  each 
200  to  299  copies  @ $ .80  each 
Over  300  copies  @ $ .70  each 

Contact  us  with  your  order  today  for  quick  delivery! 

You  will  receive  an  invoice  with  your  shipment. 


POSTAGE 

EXTRA 


CHRISTMAS  GIFT  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Contact  Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  on, 

MIM  1M4.  Tel:  416-261-7135;  Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815; 
Fax:  416-261-0820;  Email:  mid@scarboromissions.ca 


This  Christmas  give  the  gift  of  Scarboro  Missions  magazine. 
In  it  we  share  our  experience  of  God's  presence  in 
the  world,  in  the  beauty  of  other  cultures  and 
peoples,  in  the  thirst  for  a just  and  peaceful 
world,  in  the  dignity  of  all  creation. 

1 year  sub:  $ 8.00 

2 year  sub:  $15.00 

3 year  sub:  $22.00 

Overseas  subscriptions 
please  add  $5.00  to  help  with 
postage  costs.  Thank  you! 
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If  we  have  no  peace,  it  is  because  we  have  forgotten 
that  we  belong  to  each  other." 

Mother  Teresa 
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Each  of  you  has  your  own  vineyard.  But  every  one  is  joined  to  your  neighbours' 
ineyard  without  any  dividing  lines.  They  are  so  joined  together,  in  fact,  that  you 
cannot  do  good  or  evil  without  doing  the  same  for  your  neighbours." 

St.  Catherine  of  Siena 


“We  have  much  to  learn  from  the  attitude  of  respect  that 
Jesus  displayed  towards  the  natural  world.  He  was  very  much  aware 
that  all  creatures  in  God's  creation  are  related." 

Philippine  bishops'  pastoral  letter  on  ecology,  ip88 
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‘'If  you  really  want  to  know  if  I am  a Christian, 

ask  my  neighbour." 

Wilfred  Cantwell  Smith,  Islamic  scholar  and  a member  of  the  United  Church  of  Canada 
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Fr,  Thomas  Merton 
Trappist  monk 
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''We  cannot  be  truly  Christian  people  so  long  as  we  flout  the 
central  teachings  of  lesus:  brotherly  love  and  the  Golden  Rule. 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
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(patroness  of  South  America) 
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when  we  make  others  know  they  are  welcome 
hat  they  belong,  then  we  know  that  we  all  belong. 

lean  Vanier 


'‘By  dialogue,  we  let  God  be  present  in  our  midst,  for  as 
we  open  ourselves  to  others,  we  open  ourselves  to  God.’ 

Pope  John  Paul  II 
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21 

• Diwali  (Hindu  Festival 
of  Lights) 

28 

• Sts.  Simon  and  Jude, 
Apostles 

Photo  above:  Neighbours  in  New  Amsterdam, 
Guyana,  invite  Scarboro  missioners  (centre  row 
L-R)  Kate  O'Donnell  and  Estrela  DeSousa  to 
attend  a Hindu  wedding  anniversary  celebration. 
Guyana's  major  religious  traditions  are 
Christianity  (50%),  Hinduism  (35%) 
and  Islam  (10%). 
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1 Evangelization  of  the 

Nations 
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I will  make  every  effort  and  dedicate  myself  to  pursuing  the  promising  dialogue 
that  my  predecessors  began  with  various  civilizations^  because  it  is  mutual 
understanding  that  gives  rise  to  conditions  for  a better  future  for  everyone/' 

Pope  Benedict  XVI 
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“The  Golden  Rule  is  found  in  all  religious  traditions.  If  all-inspired  by  the 
Golden  Rule-worked  to  combat  the  brokenness  in  our  world,  would  there  not  be 
an  outpouring  of  love,  compassion  and  forgiveness,  with  justice  and  dignity  for 
all?  The  result  would  be  universal  peace.”  Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Ray  O’Toole 
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is  it  time  to  use  your  gifts  and  experience  to  witness  to  God's  love,  justice  and  peace  for 
the  world?  Do  you  think  you  hear  the  call  to  serve  as  a Lay  Missionary? 

We  invite  you  to  consider  joining  us.  We  are  a society  of  Catholic  priests  and  lay 
missioners  who  celebrate  God's  presence,  as  we  live  humbly  and  serve  among  people 
of  all  faiths,  culture  and  traditions.  Lay  missioners  can  be  men,  women,  single  or 
married  couples.  In  addition  to  strength  and  a spirit  of  adventure,  they  feel  the  desire 


to  witness  to  the  person  and  mission  of  Christ  today.  If  you  have  these  qualities,  we  will 
challenge  you  to  put  out  into  the  Deep  with  us.  Serving  in  faith  and  guided  by  the 
Spirit,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  be  an  instrument  of  the  reign  of  God  in  a 
mission  worthy  of  a lifetime. 

Call  us  today. 

John  Wlaclnnis  1-800-260-4815 
lmocoord@scarboromissions.ca 


rr. 


I Yes,  I'm  interested  in  learning  more  about  being  a Scarboro  missioner. 

^ Please  send  me  information  on  your  program:  CU  Missionary  Priesthood  EH  Laity  In  Mission 


! 

I 

I Name 


Address 

City 

Province 

Postal  Code 

Complete  and  mail  coupon  to: 

Mission  Preparation,  Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  On,  MIM 1M4. 

Website:  www.scarboromissions.ca 

Or  call:  416-261-7135 

Toll  free:  1-800-260-4815 

Priesthood/Fr.  Mike  Traher: 

mtraher@scarboromissions.ca 

Lay  Mission  Office/John  & Jean  Macinnis: 

lmocoord@scarboromissions.ca 
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When  the  earth 

SHOOK 


In  the  aftermath  of  the  quake  that  struck 
North  East  Pakistan^  people  came  together  for 
the  common  purpose  of  helping  others  despite 
race,  culture  or  religion.  Story  on  page  14. 
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ENVELOPE 

INSIDE  THIS  EDITION 


Dear  partner 

in  mission^ 

You  walk  with  Scarboro 
missioners  as  we  witness  to  the 
Gospel  overseas  and  in  Canada. 
Please  remember  us  with  your 
prayers  and  financial  support  so 
that  we  may  continue  the  vital 
work  of  mission.  Thank  you! 


COVER: 

Former  Scarboro  lay  missioner 
Carolyn  Beukeboom  providing 
medical  attention  to  victims  of  the 
quake  in  Muzaffarabad,  Pakistan. 
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GUEST  EDITORIAL 


By  Danny  Gillis 


Opening  ourselves  to  God 

Dialogue  and  openness  to  "the  other",  brings  us 

CLOSER  TO  THE  FULLNESS  OF  GOD 


In  a world  where  too  much  of  our 

EXPERIENCE  OF  "THE  OTHER"  IS  FILTERED 
THROUGH  NEWS  HEADLINES  THAT  PROMOTE 
BIGOTRY,  WE  CAN  TAKE  HEART  IN  SUCH 
OPENNESS  AND  LEADERSHIP. 


When  I was  a young  man 
living  in  a tribal  village 
in  the  Philippines,  a 
neighbour  asked  me  one  night 
why  was  I there.  "Is  it  to  bring 
God  to  us?"  she  asked.  This 
woman,  Deliruy,  was  in  many 
respects  "the  other" — a Manobo 
whose  lips  and  filed  teeth  were 
orange  from  the  betel  nut  she 
chewed  and  whose  ear  lobes  were 
elongated  from  the  beads  she 
strung  from  one  ear  to  the  other; 
a mother  of  ten  children,  head  of 
her  household  even  before  her 
husband  died  of  beriberi;  an  ani- 
mist  whose  spiritual  beliefs  were 
far  different  from  what  I learned 
in  church  and  catechism. 

We  were  sitting  with  friends  at 
a rickety  table  in  my  thatched  hut, 
the  bare  earth  for  our  floor,  a small 
kerosene  gas  lamp  our  only  light. 

I was  among  these  people  as  a 
Scarboro  lay  missioner  and  this 
was  20  years  ago,  yet  I still  recall 
the  feeling  I had  when  the  ques- 
tion was  posed  and  I still  remem- 
ber my  instinctive  reply. 

Taken  aback,  I said,  "I'm  not 
here  to  bring  God  to  you.  God 
was  here  among  you  long  before 
any  of  us  missioners  came." 
Deliruy  clucked  her  tongue 
against  the  roof  of  her  mouth.  She 
was  pleased  with  my  answer. 

At  one  time  missionaries  had 
the  reputation  of  knowing  the 
truth  about  God  and  the  job  of 
bringing  this  truth  to  non-believ- 
ers. But  for  a long  time  now,  much 
of  mission  has  involved  the  fuller 
comprehension  of  God  through 
dialogue  and  opermess  to  "the 
other" — people  who  are  different 


and  unfamiliar  to  us.  Mission  has 
become  a journey  of  mutual  shar- 
ing, helping  each  other  to  come  to 
the  fullness  of  God.  As  Pope  John 
Paul  II  said,  "By  dialogue  we  let 
God  be  present  in  our  midst,  for 
as  we  open  ourselves  to  one 
another,  we  open  ourselves  to 
God." 

Christians  have  much  Good 
News  to  share.  We  know  God  is  a 
loving  God,  a God  of  liberation 
and  justice,  a God  who  especially 
favours  the  poor.  It  is  a privilege 
to  share  this  with  others.  And  in 
turn,  others  have  much  to  share 
with  us.  Even  in  animist  cultures 
that  may  not  have  a word  for  the 
one  God,  God  is  there,  and  the 
Spirit  is  in  communication  with 
humanity. 

For  example,  the  ways  that  the 
tribal  people  of  the  Philippines 
lived  in  harmony  with  nature  for 
thousands  of  years,  never  dimin- 
ishing the  bounty  of  forest  and 
sea,  teaches  us  about  God's  gentle 
love  made  manifest  through  the 
miracle  of  creation,  and  our 
responsibility  to  preserve  it. 

Discovering  God's  footprint 
within  cultures  around  the  world 


is  an  important  topic  for  those 
who  are  involved  in  interfaith 
dialogue.  Grade  12  student  Ryan 
Nutter  writes  in  this  issue,  "As  far 
back  as  I can  remember  I have  had 
a fascination  with  people  who  are 
different  from  me."  This  attitude 
has  opened  Ryan  and  many  of  his 
friends  to  a greater  knowledge  of 
God  so  that  these  young 
Christians  are  building  bridges 
with  other  faiths.  In  a world  where 
too  much  of  our  experience  of  "the 
other"  is  filtered  through  news 
headlines  that  promote  bigotry, 
we  can  take  heart  in  such  open- 
ness and  leadership. 

This  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions 
speaks  about  the  importance  of 
valuing  "the  other".  Walking  with 
people  of  other  lands  and  cultures, 
we  learn  that  our  own  experience 
of  God  is  greatly  enhanced  when 
we  discover  the  truth  that  "God  is 
already  there. "o° 

Danny  Gillis  is  a writer  and  for- 
mer Scarboro  lay  missioner  now  liv- 
ing in  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia. 
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Youth  embraces  diversity 

Growing  up  in  Toronto,  the  most  multicultural  city  in  the  world, 

HAS  SHAPED  A COMMITMENT  TO  INTERFAITH  UNDERSTANDING  AND  COOPERATION 


As  far  back  as  I can  remem- 
ber I have  had  a fascina- 
tion with  people  who  are 
different  from  me.  My  interest 
began  when  I realized  that  there 
are  other  religions  and  ethno- 
cultural groups  in  Canada  besides 
my  own. 

Growing  up  in  Scarborough  (a 
subdivision  of  Toronto)  I spent  the 
first  years  of  my  life  living  next 
door  to  a Hindu  family.  All  of  the 
children  had  been  born  in 
Canada,  and  I grew  to  be  close 
friends  with  the  three  who  were 
nearest  to  my  age.  I was  exposed 
to  the  culture  and  language  of 
their  family  and  observed  the  tra- 
ditions of  India  that  had  now 
been  intertwined  with  the  culture 
and  customs  of  their  new  home- 
land— Canada. 

Educated  within  the  public 
school  system  for  the  first  11 
years,  diversity  and  multicultur- 
alism  became  a part  of  my  life.  In 
fact,  when  I first  learned  to  spell 
multiculturalism,  I knew  it  was 
something  important,  but  little 
did  I know  that  this  word  would 
shape  my  life  in  the  not  so  distant 
future. 

Looking  back  on  those  early 
years  in  the  public  school  system, 
I feel  a deep  sense  of  gratitude.  I 
was  given  the  chance  to  interact 
with  people  of  all  cultures,  reli- 
gions and  ethnicities.  Through 
daily  interaction  with  my  peers,  I 
learned  the  customs  and  tradi- 
tions of  Sri  Lanka,  India  and 
Pakistan,  as  well  as  the  beliefs 
and  principles  of  Islam, 

Hinduism  and  Sikhism.  This 
early  contact  with  the  outside 


world,  inside  my  own  commu- 
nity, educated  me  in  a powerful 
way. 

Once  I had  entered  middle 
school,  my  fascination  with  cul- 
ture and  language  had  com- 
pletely enveloped  my  life.  By  that 
time,  the  tragic  events  of 
September  11,  2001,  had  occurred 
and  I felt  the  need  to  delve 
deeper  into  the  interfaith  world. 

When  I first 

LEARNED  TO  SPELL 
MULTICULTURALISM, 

I KNEW  IT  WAS 
SOMETHING  IMPORTANT, 
BUT  LITTLE  DID  I KNOW 
THAT  THIS  WORD 
WOULD  SHAPE  MY  LIFE. 

Coming  from  a section  of 
Toronto  that  has  a large  popula- 
tion of  Muslim,  Sikh  and  Hindu 
immigrants,  I had  already 
become  quite  accustomed  to  their 
cultures  and  religions,  but  never 
before  had  I taken  it  upon  myself 
to  study  their  religions  in  depth. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  I began 
to  read  the  Holy  Q'uran,  first  in 
English  and  then  gradually  tak- 
ing steps  to  learn  and  compre- 
hend its  original  Arabic  form 
using  Arabic  reading  materials 
for  children.  From  that,  inspired 
by  my  interest  in  the  Sanskrit  lan- 


guages of  Hindi  and  Punjabi,  I 
moved  onto  studying  other 
sacred  texts:  the  Sri  Guru  Granth 
Sahib  (Sikhism)  and  the  Vedas 
(Hinduism). 

Another  turning  point 

Entering  high  school,  I was 
forced  to  ponder  my  future.  Now 
that  I was  a teenager,  I recog- 
nized the  importance  of  accom- 
plishing as  much  as  I could 
within  these  few  high  school 
years.  And  then,  halfway  through 
Grade  9 at  Cedarbrae  Collegiate 
Institute,  I experienced  another 
major  turning  point  in  my  life. 

My  parents  felt  it  would  be  bene- 
ficial if  I finished  school  at 
Cardinal  Newman  Catholic  High 
School.  They  saw  the  Catholic 
school  system  as  an  institution 
that  promoted  ideals  and  morals 
that  they  didn't  see  emphasized 
in  the  public  board. 

Much  of  my  family,  including 
cousins,  aunts  and  uncles,  had 
been  educated  in  the  Catholic 
school  system.  However,  I was  a 
bit  nervous  as  I had  only  ever 
been  to  public  school. 

Although  I am  a Protestant,  I 
always  felt  closer  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  side  of  my  family  and 
often  spoke  to  my  grandmother 
about  my  urge  to  become  a 
Roman  Catholic.  Little  did  I know 
that  my  parent's  decision,  and 
this  new  chapter  in  my  life, 
would  change  me  forever. 

Catholic  school  was  not  what  I 
expected.  I had  images  of  strict 
priests  and  nuns  roaming  the 
hallways  of  the  school,  demand- 
ing that  the  students  spend  their 
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By  Ryan  Nutter 


lunch  period  reciting  the  rosary. 
Well,  I exaggerate,  but  it  did  feel 
as  if  I was  entering  into  an  unfa- 
miliar and  unknown  environ- 
ment. I soon  discovered  that  none 
of  this  was  even  close  to  the  real- 
ity and  that  Cardinal  Newman 
was  a community  of  people  who 
were  sharing  together  one  com- 
mon love — their  love  for  Jesus 
Christ. 

Throughout  Grade  10, 1 was,  in 
a sense,  brought  back  to  the  reli- 
gion that  I was  born  into: 
Christianity.  My  religion  teacher, 
Ms.  Maxine  Blair,  taught  me  the 
morals  and  ideals  of  the  Catholic 
Church  while  teaching  me  about 
the  shared  traditions  of 
Christianity  as  a whole.  I learned 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
how  these  teachings  are  signifi- 
cant today.  I felt  inspired  to 
spread  His  word  of  love  and 
respect  by  joining  the  interfaith 
movement — a movement  that 
had  been  growing  for  many 
years.  But  it  was  not  until  the  fol- 
lowing year  that  I was  given  a 
chance  to  act  on  this  inspiration — 
something  that  I believe  was  a 
calling  from  God — when  I was 
introduced  to  the  Canadian 
Council  of  Christians  and  Jews. 

My  Grade  11  World  Religions 
class,  under  the  direction  of  Ms. 
Audrey  Ferrer,  took  part  in  the 
"Discovering  Diversity  Schools 
Program",  an  initiative  of  the 
Canadian  Council  of  Christians 
and  Jews.  The  program  is  meant 
to  create  a better  understanding 
between  students  and  the  reli- 
gious communities  of  their  city. 

This  experience  motivated  me 


Iman  Muhammud  Atieque  and  Ryan  Nutter  (both 
facing  camera)  with  Muslim  and  Christian  youth  in 
dialogue  at  the  Scarboro  Mission  Centre  in  Toronto. 
Ryan  is  doing  his  high  school  co-operative  educa- 
tion with  Scarboro  Missions,  assisting  with  inter- 
faith retreats  and  other  initiatives. 


to  create  the  first-ever 
interfaith  week  at 
Cardinal  Newman. 

Entitled  "Newman 
Interfaith  Week",  it 
brought  speakers 
from  the  Baha'i  Faith 
into  our  school  to 
have  lunch  and  dis- 
cuss their  traditions 
with  the  students.  The  interfaith 
week  also  included  a religious 
film  night,  a Buddhist  meditation 
activity,  and  each  day  during  the 
announcements  I recited  the 
morning  prayers  in  one  of  five 
different  languages:  Hindi, 
Punjabi,  Aramaic,  Hebrew  and 
Latin. 

Because  of  the  great  success  of 
that  first  event,  the  Newman 
Interfaith  Week  has  become  an 
armual  event  at  our  school. 

First  Abrahamic  Exchange 

This  year,  the  interfaith  week 
will  be  making  first-ever  strides 
forward  in  the  Catholic  Board's 
interfaith  education.  As  part  of 
the  program,  I have  created  what 
is  thought  to  be  the  first 
Abrahamic  Exchange  in  the 
Toronto  Catholic  District  School 
Board  and  possibly  in  all  of 
Canada.  The  event  will  bring 
students  from  an  Islamic  private 
school  and  students  from  a Jewish 
private  school  to  Cardinal 
Newman  to  spend  an  entire  day 
with  Catholic  students  in  an 
attempt  to  build  bridges  between 
the  three  religious  groups. 

We  have  also  planned  an 
assembly  in  which  a panel  of  reli- 
gious leaders  will  join  in  an  open 


dialogue  with  students  about 
their  faith  experiences  and  how 
their  respective  religions  have 
impacted  their  lives. 

In  my  interfaith  work  within 
the  community,  I have  come  to 
see  that  the  need  for  building 
bridges  between  different 
Christian  denominations  is  just  as 
important  as  connecting  with 
other  faiths.  I feel  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  create  constructive 
dialogue  with  other  religions,  and 
expect  to  understand  them,  while 
ignoring  the  ecumenical  call  that 
confronts  all  Christians.  With  this 
thought,  I am  in  the  process  of 
creating  Cardinal  Newman's  first 
ecumenical  prayer  service,  bring- 
ing leaders  from  the  Anglican, 
United,  Orthodox,  and  Catholic 
Churches  together  to  share  their 
love  of  God  under  one  roof. 

Discovering  Diversity 
Award 

In  September  2005, 1 was  hum- 
bled and  honoured  to  receive  the 
first  Canadian  Council  of 
Christians  and  Jews  (CCCJ) 
"Discovering  Diversity  Award". 
This  is  a national  award  honour- 
ing students  who  are  dedicated  to 
creating  an  environment  of  respect 
and  understanding  through  inter- 
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Ryan  Nutter  (2nd  from  left)  receives 
the  first  Canadian  Council  of 
Christians  and  Jews  (CCCJ) 
"Discovering  Diversity  Award", 
presented  at  the  Mississauga  Civic 
Centre,  September  2005. 

Above  L-R:  Mark  Raynes  Roberts, 
renowned  crystal  designer  and  Chair 
of  the  CCCJ  Communications 
Committee;  Ryan  Nutter;  Mississauga 
Mayor  Hazel  McCallion;  U.S.  Consul 
General  Jessica  LeCroy;  Amanda  L. 
Sherrington,  CCCJ  National  Executive 
Director. 


Ryan  Nutter  (left)  with  two  young  adults  who  participated  in  third-world 
exposure  trips  to  the  Dominican  Republic.  Ryan  assisted  with  the  follow-up 
debriefing  sessions  coordinated  by  Scarboro  Missions  for  these  youth. 
Scarboro  Mission  Centre,  Toronto. 


Working  at  Scarboro  Missions  has  helped  me  to 

REALIZE  WHAT  BEAUTIFUL  AND  MAGNIFICENT  WORK 

THE  Catholic  Church  is  doing  to  open  up 

FURTHER  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  FAITHS. 


faith  work  in  their  communities. 

Of  course,  I could  not  have 
received  this  award  without  the 
help  and  inspiration  of  the  CCCJ. 
As  well,  these  endeavours  could 
not  have  been  achieved  without 
the  help  of  my  classmates,  people 
like  Sally  Mistica,  Rachel  Lee, 
Sharon  D'Souza  and  Matthew 
Zambrie.  Each  of  them  has  shown 
themselves  to  be  great  friends  and 
leaders  through  their  determina- 
tion to  work  towards  a better 
society  for  all. 

In  fact,  Sally  Mistica  is  one  of 
Cardinal  Newman's  most  active 
and  chief  supporters  of  global 
justice  issues.  With  her  beautiful 
smile  and  overwhelming  charm, 
she  introduced  me  to  the  world  of 
social  justice  and  brought  me  into 
several  initiatives  that  I have 
found  to  be  both  fulfilling  and 
rewarding. 

Together,  Sally  and  I spoke  on 
Parliament  Hill  in  the  nation's 
capital  in  support  of  Aboriginal 
Rights  and  she  urged  me  to  join 
our  school's  Amnesty 
International  group. 

Now  that  I am  in  my  graduat- 
ing year  of  high  school,  I have 
chosen  to  take  cooperative  educa- 
tion for  a semester  in  order  to  gain 


more  hands-on  experience  in 
the  interfaith  world.  In  late 
September,  I began  working  with 
the  CCCJ  at  their  main  office, 
helping  to  organize  upcoming 
events.  I am  now  completing  my 
co-op  with  Scarboro  Missions,  not 
only  because  of  its  close  location 
to  my  school,  but  also  because  of 
the  close  relationship  that  has 
developed  between  Scarboro  and 
Cardinal  Newman  High  School 
over  the  years.  Meanwhile  I will 
continue  to  work  with  the  CCCJ, 
speaking  at  special  events  such  as 
the  Young  Leaders'  Forums  and 
at  the  CCCJ  Armual  General 
Meeting. 

At  Scarboro  Missions,  I have 
had  the  pleasure  to  work  with 
Kathy  Murtha  and  Paul  McKenna, 
helping  with  interfaith  and 
Golden  Rule  retreats.  I have  also 
created  an  interactive  Golden  Rule 
movie  designed  for  and  aimed  at 
students  of  all  ages.  The  movie  is 


now  on  Scarboro's  website. 
Working  at  Scarboro  Missions  has 
helped  me  to  realize  what  beauti- 
ful and  magnificent  work  the 
Catholic  church  is  doing  to  open 
up  further  dialogue  between 
faiths. 

With  all  of  these  experiences,  I 
have  continued  to  work  towards 
a vision  that  I had  at  a very  early 
age.  This  vision  was  to  create  a 
society  of  acceptance,  a society 
where  people  could  be  them- 
selves without  worry  of  hate  or 
discrimination.  When  I set  out  to 
achieve  this  goal,  I didn't  believe 
that  it  could  be  possible,  but  I 
soon  learned  that  if  you  trust  in 
God  and  work  towards  realizing 
your  own  vision  with  the  support 
of  others  who  share  common 
ideals  and  beliefs,  anything  is  ^ 
possible.oo 
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A golden  traveling  companion 

With  its  message  of  peace  and  unity,  the  Golden  Rule  poster  makes 

A WELCOME  GIFT  AS  I TRAVEL  TO  OTHER  LANDS  AND  CULTURES 


By  Vince  Ramcharran 

I was  born  on  a sugar  cane  plan- 
tation in  Guyana,  South 
America,  and  grew  up  among 
Hindu  and  Muslim  people.  They 
had  emigrated  from  India  to 
replace  the  freed  slaves  as  agricul- 
tural plantation  workers.  My 
community  consisted  of  Hindu 
mandirs  (temples)  and  Muslim 
mosques,  and  my  family  was 
] among  the  few  Christians  present. 

’ I attended  the  Canadian 
I Missionary  Presbyterian  School 
I five  miles'  walk  from  my  home, 

; and  the  Catholic  church  about  20 
I miles  away. 

I Multiculturalism  and  interfaith 
dialogue  had  long  been  a part  of 
my  life  before  I immigrated  to 
Canada  in  1967.  As  a Catholic,  I 
find  it  spiritually  encouraging  to 
® embrace  other  cultures  and  faiths. 

' I enjoy  visiting  the  local  Sikh  tem- 
ple where  I live  in  Prince  George, 

' British  Columbia.  Each  spring  I 

assist  them  in  promoting  an  under- 
standing of  their  faith  within  our 
' community.  I understand  little  of 
' I their  language,  but  their  songs 
' I and  prayers  stir  emotions  within 
me  that  I think  started  in  my  youth 
in  Guyana.  On  Saturdays  I enjoy 
attending  the  Bah'ai  Faith  Fireside 
Chat.  And  East  Indian  prayer 
’ songs  sometimes  bring  a tear — 

• I probably  influenced  by  the  Hindi 
language  I heard  as  a child. 

My  awareness  of  the  world  was 
! heightened  through  my  involve- 
ment  with  the  Canadian  Catholic 
Organization  for  Development 
AND  Peace  (D&P) — the  Canadian 
Church's  overseas  development 
agency.  As  a member  of  our  local 
^ D&P  group  for  many  decades,  I 


Vince  Ramcharran  stands  near  the  river  where  he  swam  as  a child  growing  up 
on  Albion  sugar  cane  plantation  30  miles  from  New  Amsterdam,  Guyana. 

To  the  right  is  the  noisy  cane  factory. 


have  met  numerous  overseas 
development  partners  who  visited 
Canada  and  I in  turn  visited  their 
diverse  communities  in  other 
countries.  Through  our  collabora- 
tion with  KAIROS — Canadian 
Ecumenical  Justice  Initiatives,  our 
D&P  group  also  interacts  with 
other  Christian  Churches  here  in 
Northern  British  Columbia. 

While  interacting  with  people 
of  other  faiths,  I would  often 
notice  the  Scarboro  Missions 
Golden  Rule  poster  displayed  in 
many  places  of  worship.  The 
poster,  which  features  the  Golden 
Rule  in  13  different  faith  traditions. 


also  hangs  in  the  chaplaincy  pro- 
gram office  at  the  University  of 
Northern  British  Columbia.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  the  poster 
would  be  a good  way  to  connect 
with  different  cultures  as  I traveled 
to  other  countries.  I could  share 
this  poster  as  a gift  and  it  would 
help  form  a link  between  our 
faiths. 

I first  took  copies  to  Guyana 
where  they  are  on  display  at  my 
baptismal  church  in  Port  Mourant, 
Berbice,  at  the  cathedral  in 
Georgetown,  and  in  the  village  of 
Charity  on  the  Essequibo  coast 
where  many  Indigenous  people 
live.  Posters  are  also  on  display  at 
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Vince  Ramcharran 


Washing  dishes  in  the  narrow  walkway  out- 
side her  home  in  this  impoverished  commu- 
nity of  about  a thousand  families.  Mumbai, 
India. 


other  smaller  churches  in  the 
countryside. 

At  Tortola  in  the  British  Virgin 
Islands  where  I frequently  visit 
relatives,  the  poster  is  on  display 
at  the  Hindu  mandir  and  at  the 
Catholic  church  in  Road  Town,  the 
capital. 

India 

Many  posters  hang  in  parts  of 
India  where  I visited  in  January 
2004  as  a Development  and  Peace 
delegate  to  the  People's  World 
Water  Forum  in  Delhi  and  the 
World  Social  Forum  in  Mumbai. 
One  poster  hangs  in  the  room 
where  Mother  Teresa's  tomb  is 
located  and  in  the  offices  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Calcutta  and  the 
Bishop  of  Vasai.  There  is  a poster 
in  the  St.  Francis  Seminary  in 
Mumbai,  and  in  the  city's  red  light 
district  in  a meeting  place  that 
offers  support  to  the  women.  There 
are  also  posters  in  many  isolated 
tribal  villages  and  in  churches  near 
the  Nepal  border  where  much  of 
India's  tea  is  grown. 

WTiile  staying  at  St.  Francis 


Seminary  during  the  World 
Social  Forum,  I spoke  with 
the  yard  cleaning  woman,  a 
Muslim.  She  invited  me  to 
her  community  for  their  Bid 
celebration  at  the  end  of 
Ramadan,  the  month-long 
fast.  She,  her  husband  and 
two  teenage  sons  live  in  an 
eight-foot-square  room  with 
no  windows  and  a sack  hang- 
ing in  place  of  a door.  At 
night  their  kitchen  equip- 
ment is  placed  under  the  bed 
to  create  open  floor  space 
where  the  boys  sleep.  During  the 
day  the  bed  becomes  the  table  and 
provides  seating. 

After  a meal  that  was  shared 
with  many  of  their  relatives,  I was 
taken  on  a tour  through  narrow 
alleyways  in  this  impoverished 
community  of  about  a thousand 
families.  My  host  was  very  proud 
to  show  me  her  mosque  and 
wanted  me  to  take  a photograph 
of  it.  I thought  the  picture  would 
be  enhanced  with  her  in  the  photo. 
She  declined,  but  I kept  insisting. 
After  a few  minutes  I took  the 
picture  of  an  empty  room. 

This  incident  bothered  me.  I felt 
that  I might  have  missed  a very 
important  message  about  her  faith. 
I thought  back  to  my  childhood  in 
Guyana.  I remembered  my  Muslim 
school  friends  not  being  at  school 
on  Fridays  in  order  to  attend  their 
mosque.  We  passed  the  mosque 
regularly  as  our  family  had  a rice 
field  nearby.  As  my  mind  went 
back  to  this  time,  I finally  recalled 
seeing  the  women  sitting  outside 
the  mosque  while  the  men  were 
inside  praying. 
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My  Muslim  friend  in  Mumbai 
could  not  be  in  my  picture  because 
as  a female  she  was  not  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  mosque. 

I believe  understanding  other 
cultures  and  faiths  is  very  impor- 
tant to  understanding  our  own.  As 
Christians,  if  we  want  to  become 
one  in  God,  to  be  as  sisters  and 
brothers,  we  need  to  be  open  to 
others.  If  I stay  isolated  from 
others  whom  I perceive  to  have 
hurt  me,  or  from  people  of  other 
faiths  whom  I do  not  understand, 

I don't  think  I am  on  the  path  to 
oneness  in  God. 

Chiapas,  Mexico 

Several  Golden  Rule  posters  are 
also  displayed  in  the  province  of 
Chiapas,  Mexico,  where  I visited 
many  times  as  a guest  of  D&P's 
indigenous  partners  there.  Chiapas 
is  a place  of  much  violence,  hard- 
ship and  daily  challenges,  mainly 
for  the  women  and  children.  The 
poster,  with  its  message  of  peace, 
unity  and  nonviolence,  can  be 
found  hanging  in  the  office  of  D&P 
partner  DESMI  (Economic  and 
Social  Development  of  Mexican 
Indigenous  Peoples),  as  well  as  in 
a number  of  smaller  churches  in 
isolated  villages,  including  a school 
at  a village  called  Agua  de  Leon. 

The  poster  also  hangs  in  the 
centuries-old  cathedral  in  the  city 
of  San  Cristobal  de  Las  Casas. 

On  New  Year's  Day  1994,  the 
Zapatistas — armed  indigenous 

' cit) 
to 

the  world  the  suffering  of  the 
impoverished  peoples  of  Chiapas. 
The  uprising  was  timed  with  the 


peasant  farmers — captured  th( 
in  an  attempt  to  make  known 


Vince  Ramcharran 


Vince  Ramcharran 


A Zapatista  woman  of  Chiapas. 


Peace  members  in  British 
Columbia  and  the  Yukon  are 
involved  with  a program  to  mar- 
ket for  a fair  price  the  coffee  pro- 
duced by  farmers  in  Acteal. 

Through  D&P,  we  also  hope  to 
work  with  our  indigenous  partners 
to  set  up  an  exposure  program  that 
will  take  Canadian  youth  to  the 
Solidarity  Coffee  Harvest  in 
Chiapas.  We  hope  that  this  will 
also  garner  support  for  these 
struggling  peoples  in  their  efforts 
to  help  themselves. 

As  I return  to  Chiapas,  and  then 
to  India  later  in  the  year  to  help 
build  mud-walled,  thatched  roofed 
houses  for  villagers  displaced  by 
flooding,  the  Golden  Rule  poster 
will  again  accompany  me  in  my 
travels. 

I believe  the  poster  has  a strong 
message  of  community  and 
unity — that  within  diversity  there 
is  oneness  in  God.  The  poster 
carries  a message  of  much  hope 
for  the  world.oo 


Two  Mayan  spiritual  leaders  in  the  village  of  Acteal  hold  Scarboro  Missions' 
Golden  Rule  poster.  Chiapas,  Mexico. 


launch  of  the  North  American 
Free  Trade  Agreement,  which  the 
Zapatistas  saw  as  a death  sentence 
for  indigenous  peoples.  The 
Mexican  government  soon  crushed 
the  rebellion  and  the  Zapatistas 
retreated  back  to  their  remote 
villages. 

Today  the  Zapatistas  are  work- 
ing towards  the  development  of 
five  self-governing  communities 
where  villagers  are  elected  to 
serve.  Political  achievement,  they 
feel,  will  enable  their  participation 
and  voice  in  the  global  economic 
structures  that  heavily  impact  their 
lives  and  livelihood. 

Ovantic,  one  of  these  Zapatista- 
governed  communities  in  the  high- 
lands, is  surrounded  by  5,000 
Mexican  troops.  Despite  the  mili- 
tary presence,  four  Women  of 
Dignity  Cooperatives  coordinate 
crafts  made  in  approximately  600 
villages  for  sale  on  the  interna- 
tional market.  Our  Development 
AND  Peace  members  in  British 
Columbia  assisted  the  women  in 
the  printing  of  craft  catalogues  for 
free  distribution  in  North  America 
and  Europe. 

Along  with  the  school,  medical 
clinic,  restaurant  and  craft  stores. 


in  the  middle  of  Ovantic  sits  a 
small  Catholic  church  decorated 
in  the  ways  of  the  local  Mayan 
culture,  and  amidst  all  the  decora- 
tions hangs  a Golden  Rule  poster. 

Another  place  of  high  emotion 
in  Chiapas  is  Acteal.  In  1997,  the 
paramilitary  invaded  the  village 
and  massacred  45  women,  children 
and  men  in  the  night.  The  entire 
village  has  become  a memorial  to 
those  who  were  killed.  Still  stand- 
ing is  the  old  wooden  church 
where  many  of  the  villagers  ran 
for  safety,  only  to  be  killed.  Bullet 
holes  can  be  seen  in  the  church 
walls  and  the  sheet  metal  roof.  The 
Golden  Rule  poster,  a symbol  of 
peace  and  unity,  hangs  in  the 
church. 

The  Golden  Rule  poster  is  also 
in  the  office  of  Bishop  Felipe 
Arizmendi  of  the  Diocese  of  San 
Cristobal.  During  our  D&P  visit 
there  five  years  ago,  he  told  us 
about  the  social  injustice  that  exists 
in  terms  of  unjust  coffee  prices.  A 
farmer  in  Chiapas  earns  $2.00  a 
day  for  his  long  day's  labour 
whereas  a single  cup  of  coffee  sells 
for  $2.00  in  North  America.  Who 
makes  the  profit?  In  response  to 
this  issue.  Development  and 
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ihe  d\old&v\^  Rw-Le  «iA,d  the  Qlobal 
fam,llu...  a p«th  to  y^eace 

Theme:  The  Golden  Rule  and  the  Global  Family...  a path  to  peace 

Some  people  claim  that  the  Golden  Rule  teaches  that  human  beings  on  the  planet,  although  of 
different  cultures  and  faiths,  are  connected  to  each  other  in  a spirit  of  unity.  The  Golden  Rule 
speaks  about  tolerance,  forgiveness,  compassion  and  respect  for  others.  In  a slow  and  reflective 
way,  read  the  13  versions  of  the  Golden  Rule  listed  on  the  opposite  page.  Spend  time  imagining 
what  the  world  would  be  like  if  all  peoples  recognized  that  we  are  connected  to  each  other  and  to  all 
creation.  Imagine  what  would  happen  if  we  cooperated  together  as  one  global  family.  Be  as  imagi- 
native and  creative  as  you  wish. 

Assignment: 

Draw  a picture  of  the  global  family  as  you  have  imagined  it.  Use  whatever  shapes,  colours  and 
lines  you  wish.  You  may  choose  from  a variety  of  mediums  and  materials,  for  example:  pencil,  pen, 
crayon,  chalk,  oil,  acrylic,  fabric  paint,  collage,  and  so  on.  Computer  graphics  may  also  be  used. 
Your  artwork  must  be  no  larger  than  lettersize  (8  x 11")  and  in  a format  that  can  be  mailed. 

Contest  rules  and  prizes: 

• This  contest  will  be  judged  on  two  levels.  Grades  3-6  and  Grades  7-12 

• There  will  be  two  winners,  one  from  each  level,  and  a CDN$250.00  prize  for  each  winner. 

• The  contest  is  open  to  youth  in  Sunday  schools,  youth  programs,  public  schools.  Catholic 
schools,  private  schools  and  schools  of  other  religious  traditions. 

• Submissions  will  not  be  returned  and  Scarboro  Missions  reserves  the  right  to  reproduce. 


DEADLINE:  JUNE  30,  2006 

Please  print  this  cover  page  and  mail  with  your  artwork  to: 
Scarboro  Missions  Student  Art  Contest 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  Ontario,  MIM  1M4,  Canada 

' ; ^ 

(please  print) 

Name  of  student: 

Grade: 

School  or  organization: 

Address: 

City: 

Proyince  / State: 

Country  : 

Postal /Zip  code: 

Telephone:  ( 

L 

Fax:  ( ) 

Email: 

Name  of  Teacher,  Chaplain  or  Youth  leader: 
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The  Golden  Rule  as  found  in  the  sacred 
writings  of  1 3 faith  traditions. 

Buddhism 

IVeat  not  others  in  ways  that  you  yourself 
would  find  hurtful 

The  Buddha,  Udana-Varga  5. 1 8 

Confucianism 

One  word  which  sums  up  the  basis  of  all  good 
conduct...loving-kindness.  Do  not  do  to  others 
what  you  do  not  want  done  to  yourself 

Confucius,  Analects  1 5.23 

Taoism 

Regard  your  neighbour’s  gain  as  your  own  gain, 
and  your  neighbour’s  loss  as  your  own  loss 

Lao  Tzu,  T’ai  Shang  Kan  Ying  P’ien,  213-218 

Sikhism 

I am  a stranger  to  no  one;  and  no  one 

is  a stranger  to  me.  Indeed,  I am  a friend  to  all 

Guru  Granth  Sahib,  p.  1299 

Christianity 

In  everything,  do  to  others  as  you  would  have 
them  do  to  you;  for  this  is  the  law  and  the 
prophets 

Jesus,  Matthew  7: 1 2 

Unitarianism 

We  affirm  and  promote  respect  for  the 
interdependent  web  of  ail  existence  of  which  we 
are  a part 

Unitarian  principle 

Native  Spirituality 

We  are  as  much  alive  as  we  keep  the  Earth  alive 

Chief  Dan  George 

Zoroastrianism 

Do  not  do  unto  others  v/hatever  is  injurious  to 
yourself 

Shayast-na-Shayast  1 3.29 


Jainism 

One  should  treat  all  creatures  in  the  world  as 
one  would  like  to  be  treated 

Mahavira,  Sutrakritanga 

Judaism 

What  is  hateful  to  you,  do  not  do  to  your 
neighbour.  This  is  the  whole  Torah;  all  the  rest 
is  commentary 

Hillel,  Talmud,  Shabbat  3 la 

Islam 

Not  one  of  you  truly  believes  until  you  wish  for 
others  what  you  wish  for  yourself 

The  Prophet  Muhammad,  Hadith 

The  Baha’i  Faith 
Lay  not  on  any  soul  a load  that  you  would  not 
wish  to  be  laid  upon  you,  and  desire  not  for  any- 
one the  things  you  would  not  desire  for  yourself 

Baha’u’llah,  Gleanings 

Hinduism 

This  is  the  sum  of  duty:  do  not  do  to  others 
vdiat  would  cause  pain  if  done  to  you 

Mahabharata  5: 1 5 1 7 
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It  is  always  a pleasure  to  receive 
each  month  your  magazine.  It 
inspires  so  much  admiration  in  us 
for  your  wonderful  courage  and 
trust  in  the  Gospel. 

What  a great  treasure  in  your 
society  to  see  the  story  of  the  lives 
of  so  many  good  priests  in  your 
Memoriam  pages. 

Muriel  Kilgour 

Pierrefonds,  QC 

Enjoy  your  interesting  and 
informative  publication.  You  are  a 
light  in  a very  dark  world. 

Elizabeth  McKinstry 

Willowdale,  ON 

I thoroughly  enjoy  reading  your 
magazine!  Blessings  to  all! 

Maria  Assunta  Lippa 

North  York,  ON 

I am  a chaplain  at  Ryerson 
University  and  I am  interested  in 
Scarboro  Missions  as  a potential 
journal  that  we  have  circulating  in 
our  Chaplaincy  home. 

Would  it  be  possible  to  receive 
a few  issues  from  you  (back  copies 
are  okay)  to  have  on  hand  for 
September?  This  way,  we  could 
get  a sense  as  to  how  the  students 
respond  to  them.  If  they  are  popu- 
lar, we  would  consider  a subscrip- 
tion... 

Kim  Gottfried 

Toronto,  ON 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


Thank  you  for  the  wonderful 
magazine  that  you  produce  and 
publish.  I have  been  fortunate  to 
get  one  copy,  the  September  2004 
issue,  and  I am  very  inspired  and 
impressed  by  the  contents. 

Before  I go  any  further,  let  me 
introduce  myself:  Sister  Aine 
Hughes,  a Holy  Cross  Sister  from 
Ireland  and  a missionary  in  South 
Africa  for  the  past  25  years.  I work 
for  Siyabhabha  Trust /Caritas 
South  Africa,  which  is  the  Develop- 
ment and  Welfare  Agency  of  the 
Southern  African  Catholic 
Bishops'  Conference. 

This  Advent,  we  are  preparing 
a Campaign  to  create  greater 
awareness  of  HIV  / AIDS  Orphans 
and  Vulnerable  Children  in  the 
country.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  approximately  two  million 
children  orphaned  as  a result  of 
the  HIV/ AIDS  pandemic. 

We  are  focussing  on  four 
themes  for  the  four  Sundays  of 
Advent,  namely:  Light,  Water, 
Food  and  the  Environment.  While 
preparing  reflections  on  the  differ- 
ent themes,  I was  given  the 
September  2004  issue  of  Scarboro 
Missions  which  is  completely  on 
water.  Through  the  articles  I have 
been  able  to  develop  some  thought- 
provoking  ideas  for  use.  I was 
completely  captivated  by  the 
reflection  "Drinking  Mindfully", 
and  I would  be  extremely  grateful 
if  I could  use  it  in  its  entirety,  with 
acknowledgements. 

If  by  any  chance  you  have 
material  in  any  other  issues  of  your 
magazine,  on  any  of  the  other 
themes,  I would  be  deeply,  deeply 
appreciative  if  you  would  be  will- 
ing to  share  them  with  me. 

Renewed  gratitude  for  your 
beautiful  publication  and  I trust 
that  we  will  be  able  to  use  the 
reflection  with  your  permission. 

Aine  Hughes,  HC 

South  Africa 


The  2006  magazine  calendar  is 
beautiful.  Thank  you! 

Anne  Doyle 
Fredericton,  NB 

Where  is  Scarboro  Missions 
going  with  the  multifaith  symbols 
on  your  calendar  ??  I for  one  would 
not  be  caught  dead  hanging  this 
calendar  in  my  home,  this  is  a dis- 
grace to  the  true  Catholic  Church; 
pity  your  order  will  not  follow  its 
teachings. ..Under  that  condition  I 
want  to  cancel  my  subscription. 
Thank  you  for  reading  this. 

John  Loehndorf 
via  email 

Passed  out  the  2006  Scarboro 
Missions  calendars  in  the  office 
yesterday  and  sold  a few  large  cal- 
endars. And  just  a few  minutes  ago 
one  of  the  girls  came  to  me  and 
asked  how  I was  associated  with 
Scarboro  Missions.  She  had  taken 
the  magazine  calendar  home  and 
was  so  touched  and  impressed  by 
the  Golden  Rule  concept.  She  is 
Catholic  but  not  practicing  for 
many  reasons:  (the  Church's  stand 
on)  women  in  the  Church;  priests 
not  having  the  option  to  marry 
and  share  a life  with  someone  they 
love.  We  had  quite  a discussion. 

She  said  reading  the  calendar 
actually  made  her  feel  very  good 
and  gave  her  hope  about  the 
Church.  She  was  so  pleased  I had 
given  it  to  her  and  that  made  me 
feel  good  too. 

Elaine  Dever 
Ottawa,  ON 

Just  had  to  email  and  thank  you 
for  including  the  new  calendar 
with  your  magazine.  I am  always 
so  happy  to  receive  your  superb 
calendar  and  be  able  to  keep  in 
touch  with  justice  and  peace  issues 
throughout  the  year. 

Caroline  Maloney 
Drumheller,  AB 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


The  sacred  balance 

Unfortunately  I didn't  get 
around  to  reading  the  March  2005 
issue  until  last  week  and  I was 
quite  upset  with  the  letter  to  the 
editor  from  F.B.  Trzebiatowski  re 
"The  sacred  balance".  He  made 
the  comment,  "...scientific  data 
does  not  support  the  hypothesis  of 
imminent  environmental  catastro- 
phe...the  world  is  getting  better. 
Especially  for  nations  with  stable 
industrial  infrastructures." 

Canada  has  stable  industrial 
infrastructures  and  look  at  the  air 
around  the  Toronto  area.  And 
would  you  drink  the  water  out  of 
the  Great  Lakes  without  treating  it 
first?  My  response  to  him/her  is 
that  if  we  don't  put  our  faith  into 
action  in  all  aspects  of  our  lives  we 
are  only  paying  lip  service  to  the 
faith. 

We  don't  need  an  "11th  com- 
mandment" as  he  sarcastically 
stated.  We  already  have  several 
that  cover  the  issue  of  the  environ- 
ment: Love  thy  neighbour  and 
Thou  shalt  not  kill.  We  are  killing 
our  neighbours  with  air  and  water 
pollution.  So  keep  up  the  good 
work  and  keep  us  informed  with 
your  excellent  magazine. 

Sue  McDonald 

Burlington,  ON 

P.S.  After  receiving  your 
September  2004  magazine  featur- 
ing Development  and  Peace  and 
"Water  Life  Before  Profit",  our 
parish  council  of  the  Catholic 
Women's  League  have  made  it  a 
goal  to  inform  all  CWL  members 
in  Canada  about  this  issue.  A 
motion  titled  "Water  Life  Before 
Profit"  will  be  presented  at  our 
Diocesan  convention  in  Hamilton 
and  we  are  hoping  it  will  pass  and 
move  up  all  the  way  to  the  national 
level. 

Sue  McDonald 


I am  writing  to  you  in  response 
to  a back  issue  of  your  magazine: 
"Renewing  the  Sacred  Balance", 
April  2004. 

I am  a Retreat  Facilitator  for  a 
Catholic  Secondary  school  in  the 
Dufferin-Peel  RCSSB.  1 am  plan- 
ning a week  of  retreats  for  Grade 
Nine  students... 

1.  Would  it  be  possible  for  me 
to  get  50  more  copies? 

2.  Would  it  be  possible  for  me 
to  get  in  touch  with  two  of  the  pre- 
senters in  the  magazine:  Mark 
Hathaway  and  Franz  Li?  I would 
like  to  know  if  they  would  be 
interested  to  work  with  me  on  this 
retreat  and  / or  other  environmen- 
tal initiatives.  Would  you  be  able 
to  forward  this  request  to  them 
and  maybe  they  could  respond? 

You  do  very  good  work.  I 
applaud  your  efforts  and  the  qual- 
ity of  the  magazine.  The  "Water 
(Life  Before  Profit)"  issue  was  also 
excellent. 

Daisy  Radigan 

via  email 

I am  always  touched  by  your 
magazine  articles. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Reuss 

Kitchener,  ON 


1 belong  to  a group  called 
Religious  on  Water.  We  are  plan- 
ning to  publish  a small  booklet  to 
sell.  We  want  to  include  the  state- 
ment from  the  Canadian  bishops 
which  begins  "Water  is  the  source 
of  all  life."  It  was  published  in  the 
April  2004  issue  of  Scarboro 
Missions  magazine.  Do  we  need  to 
get  permission  from  someone  to 
reprint  this?  Is  it  under  copyright? 
Marlene  Fritz,  Sisters  of  Mercy 
New  Jersey,  USA 

I am  interested  in  communicat- 
ing with  Thomas  Walsh.  He  and 
his  wife  were  featured  in  the  March 
(2005)  issue  of  your  magazine.  I am 
attempting  to  find  out  more  about 
Scarboro  Missions,  its  mission  and 
its  history.  As  well,  my  wife  and  I 
are  interested  in  how  we  might  be 
able  to  help.  I thought  if  we  were 
to  start  a conversation  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Walsh  we  might  begin  to 
develop  some  insight  into  the 
Mission  and  their  contribution 
over  the  years... 

Jim  & Nancy  Brennan 
Winnipeg,  MB 


i SUBSCRIBE  TO  SCARBORO  MISSIONS 
1 Six  issues  plus  the  special  calendar  edition 

I 1 year;  $8.00  2 years:  $15.00  [H]  3 years:  $22.00 

I Name 

1 Address 


Province 

Postal  Code 

Clip  and  mail  this  coupon  with  your  cheque  or  money  order  to 

Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON,  MIM  1M4. 

Tel:  416-261-7135;  Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815;  Email:  mid@scarboromissions.ca 

Note:  Tax  receipts  are  not  issued  for  subscriptions. 
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when  the  earth  shook 

Medical  response  teams  witness  the  people's  strength  and  resilience 

IN  THE  AFTERMATH  OF  THE  QUAKE  IN  NORTH  EaST  PAKISTAN 


By  Carolyn  Beukeboom 

Shortly  after  the  7.6  magnitude 
earthquake  struck  North  East 
Pakistan  on  October  8,  2005, 
the  Registered  Nurses  Association 
of  Ontario  sent  out  an  appeal  to 
all  members.  They  reported  that 
the  Canadian  Relief  Foundation 
(CRF)  was  assembling  medical 
response  teams  to  help  with  relief 
efforts  and  needed  volunteers.  I 
applied  to  the  CRF  and  was  on 
my  way  to  Pakistan  a month  later 
to  work  with  the  victims.  I was 
part  of  a team  of  eight:  one  physi- 
cian, two  nurse  practitioners,  one 
paramedic  and  four  nurses. 

Prior  to  heading  to  our  base 
camp  in  Muzaffarabad,  we  stayed 
for  two  days  in  Islamabad  for  a 
debriefing  on  UN  security  and 
safety  procedures,  as  well  as  a 
training  session  on  stress  and 
coping.  The  Muzaffarabad  region 
was  one  of  the  areas  most  affected 
by  the  earthquake  that  killed  more 
than  86,000  people,  left  more  than 
67,000  people  injured  and  four 
million  people  homeless. 

The  journey  to  Muzaffarabad 
took  about  four  hours  on  winding 
roads  through  beautiful  moimtain 
scenery.  Some  of  the  roads  were 
partially  destroyed  because  of  the 
earthquake  and  landslides.  Along 
with  three  members  of  the  team,  I 
was  stationed  at  the  wound  clinic 
established  by  the  Canadian  Relief 


Foundation  at  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Pakistan  Hospital. 

Many  people  were  there  with 
fractured  bones  that  had  been 
fixed,  but  now  these  people  had 
open  wounds  that  needed  daily 
dressing  changes.  I had  never  seen 
such  horrific  wounds.  We  worked 
closely  with  a team  of  orthopedic 
surgeons  from  Pakistan,  Canada, 
the  United  States  and  Cuba.  Never 
did  I think  that  the  Spanish  I 
learned  as  a Scarboro  missioner 
in  Ecuador  would  come  in  handy 
in  Pakistan.  I was  frequently 
asked  to  serve  as  a translator  from 
Spanish  to  English  and  then  some- 
one else  would  translate  to  Urdu. 

An  international  response 

Many  nongovernmental  orga- 
nizations (NGOs)  from  around 
the  world  were  in  the  area  and  we 
tried  to  work  closely  together  to 
refer  specific  cases  to  one  another 
depending  on  the  specialties  of 
each  team.  Turkey,  the  United 
States  and  the  International  Red 
Cross  all  had  their  own  tent  hos- 
pitals in  Muzaffarabad. 

As  new  roads  opened  and 
medical  teams  went  into  remote 
villages,  we  began  seeing  patients 
who  six  weeks  after  the  earth- 
quake had  not  yet  received  med- 
ical treatment.  People  who  had 


The  Muzaffarabad  region  was  one  of  the  areas 

MOST  AFFECTED  BY  THE  EARTHQUAKE  THAT  KILLED  MORE 
THAN  86,000  PEOPLE,  LEFT  MORE  THAN  67,000  PEOPLE 
INJURED  AND  FOUR  MILLION  PEOPLE  HOMELESS. 
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unstable  bone  fractures  were 
coming  to  the  clinic  with  their  legs 
neatly  wrapped  in  cardboard  or 
wooden  sticks.  I wondered  how 
many  more  people  were  out  there 
still  without  treatment. 

Shortly  into  our  work  in  the 
wound  clinic  the  team  of 
American  doctors  noticed  that 
there  were  patients  lying  station- 
ary in  bed,  some  for  over  a month. 
We  started  putting  crutches 
together  and  getting  the  people  up 
and  walking  and  doing  exercises. 
It  was  exciting  when  one  by  one 
people  got  up  and  others  in  the 
ward  cheered  them  on  and  con- 
gratulated them  for  their  achieve- 
ments. We  all  shared  feelings  of 
joy  knowing  that  people  were 
recuperating  and  the  smiles  on 
their  faces  brightened  our  day. 

The  hardest  for  me  was  seeing 
the  children  so  frightened.  Any 
pain  inflicted  on  them  during 
treatment  was  quite  traumatic  as 
many  had  been  through  so  much 
already.  For  some  it  was  the  loss 
of  parents  or  family  members,  or 
they  were  trapped  in  rubble  for 
hours  before  being  discovered  and 
dug  out.  My  most  challenging 


Carolyn  Beukeboom,  part  of  a medical  response  team,  with  patients  who  are  living  in  tents  outside  the  hospital. 
Muzaffarabad,  Pakistan. 


little  patient  was  a seven-year-old 
girl  who  was  terrified  to  move  her 
leg  or  bend  her  knee  as  a result  of 
a fractured  femur.  We  finally 
managed  to  get  her  to  stand  for 
just  a few  minutes.  Hers  will  be  a 
slow  healing  process.  Child  psy- 
chologists were  also  present  and 
working  with  the  many  patients 
at  the  hospital.  With  stickers,  balls 
and  hair  elastics  I did  manage  to 
create  a few  smiles  through  their 
tears. 

Learning  about  the  people 

while  treating  patients  we 
learned  a lot  about  the  present 
situation  and  cultural  issues 
within  Pakistan.  One  day  I went 
with  members  of  the  team  to  set 
up  a mobile  clinic  in  a village  on 
the  outskirts  of  town.  Many  of  the 
women  had  lost  their  male  part- 
ners and  male  family  members 


and  were  not  permitted  to  leave 
their  houses  unless  accompanied 
by  a male  member  of  the  family. 
Thus,  they  were  finding  it  hard  to 
receive  medical  treatment.  With  a 
physician,  two  nurse  practitioners 
and  a nurse,  we  treated  mostly 
ear,  respiratory  and  skin  infections 
and  several  villagers  needed  to  be 
on  antibiotics. 

The  Pakistani  people,  even 
those  whose  houses  remain  intact, 
no  longer  want  to  sleep  in  their 
homes.  Every  house  has  a tent 
beside  it  and  although  people  may 
cook  and  do  other  activities  dur- 
ing the  day  indoors,  they  will 
sleep  in  the  tent  at  night.  The  fear 
of  another  earthquake  is  palpable. 
In  a conversation  with  our  inter- 
preter many  people  believe  that 
this  earthquake  was  a punishment 
from  Allah,  because  people  have 
gone  astray  in  following  the  ways 
of  their  Islamic  religion. 


One  of  our  team  members 
noted  that  we  saw  very  few  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  14.  The  earthquake  struck  at 
8:52  in  the  morning.  Schools  nor- 
mally start  at  nine  o'clock,  but  it 
was  Ramadan,  the  Islamic  month 
of  fasting,  when  schools  begin  half 
an  hour  earlier.  So  the  majority  of 
children  were  inside  school  build- 
ings that  were  completely 
destroyed  by  the  quake  and  many 
children  died. 

On  our  final  day  we  said  good- 
bye to  people  we  had  worked 
with  and  patients  who  had 
become  dear  to  us.  I walked  out 
of  the  hospital  with  tears  in  my 
eyes.  I was  leaving,  yet  this  was 
their  life — a life  of  suffering,  of 
pain,  of  injury  and  of  incredible 
loss:  loss  of  a mother  or  father, 
loss  of  a child  or  children,  loss  of 
family  members,  loss  of  a limb, 
loss  of  function  in  a leg  or  arm. 
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Carolyn  Beukeboom 


Left:  Doing  exercises  with  a patient 
who  is  accompanied  by  members  of 
her  family. 

Below  left:  One  of  our  favourite  lit- 
tle patients  who  always  came  to  the 
clinic  with  a smile. 

Below:  Traumatized  by  her  experi- 
ence of  the  earthquake,  this  little  girl 
came  for  treatment  with  her  mother, 
but  would  not  walk  or  bend  her 
knee  for  fear  of  further  pain. 


Everyone  came  together  for 

THE  COMMON  PURPOSE  OF 
HELPING  OTHERS  DESPITE  RACE, 
CULTURE  OR  RELIGION. 


1 


I 


I 

(I 


loss  of  a home,  and  most  of  all, 
loss  of  a life  that  once  was. 

I was  leaving  with  bittersweet 
memories  knowing  that  while  I 
was  there  I had  done  all  I could  to 
ease  maybe  a small  part  of  their 
immense  suffering.  The  people 
were  so  appreciative  for  any  small 
or  big  gesture  that  we  had  done 
for  them.  And  they  continue  on 
with  strength,  resilience,  and  the 
ability  to  rebuild  their  lives  and 
to  cope  with  the  suffering  they 
have  endured. 

It  was  an  incredible  experience 
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for  me  to  take  part  in  a relief  effort 
that  included  people  and  non- 
governmental organizations  from 
all  over  the  world.  Everyone  came 
together  for  the  common  purpose 
of  helping  others  despite  race, 
culture  or  religion.  Our  Canadian 
team  worked  well  together,  shar- 
ing knowledge  and  expertise.  We 
shared  living  conditions  much 
like  winter  camping  in  tents,  with 
outhouses,  cooking  over  gas 
stoves,  sharing  meals,  conversa- 
tions and  the  occasional  camp- 
fires. But  most  of  all  we  were  a 


support  to  one  another  as  we  wit- 
nessed and  felt  the  pain  of  the 
Pakistani  people.  I am  thankful 
and  honoured  to  have  worked 
with  such  a dedicated  and  caring 
group  of  people.oo 


Carolyn  Beukeboom,  former 
Scarboro  missioner,  presently  works 
as  a nurse  practitioner  at  a 
Community  Health  Centre  in 
London,  Ontario.  She  works  with  a 
multicultural  population. 


The  Interfaith  Peace-Building 
Initiative  (IPI)  presents  the  Indonesian 
Ambassador  to  Ethiopia  with  IPI's 
Goodwill  Ambassador  of  Peace  award, 
which  includes  a framed  Scarboro 
Missions  Golden  Rule  poster. 
L-R:  Mr.  Yusuf  Hassen  (Islam); 
Mussie  Hailu,  Board  Chair  of  IPI; 

Indonesian  Ambassador 
Dr.  Alwis  Azizat  Murad  (Islam); 
Haji  Oumer  Idris,  Chairman  of 
Addis  Ababa  Islamic  Affairs  Supreme 
Council;  Kesis  Kefyalew  Merahe, 
Orthodox  Christian  priest,  and 
Sr.  Laetitia  S.  Borg  (Catholic).  Ethiopia. 


Africa  embraces  GoMen  Rule  poster 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  Paul  McKenna  of  the  Scarboro  Missions  Interfaith  Desk  by  Mussie  Hailu, 

Board  Chair  of  the  Interfaith  Peace-Building  Initiative  in  Ethiopia.  The  Golden  Rule  poster  is  making  an  impact 
around  the  world  and  particularly  in  Africa  where  the  poster  has  been  translated  into  some  local  African  languages. 


Greetings  of  peace  to  you  and  to  all  those  working 
with  you  at  Scarboro  Missions  for  the  noble  cause 
of  sharing  the  Golden  Rule  message  with  the  world. 

I am  happy  to  report  that  I have  managed  to  publish 
the  translated  version  of  your  Golden  Rule  poster  in 
Amharic,  which  is  the  widely  spoken  local  language 
in  Ethiopia. 

I serve  as  Board  Director  at  the  Interfaith  Peace- 
Building  Initiative  (IPI),  a nonprofit  registered  non- 
governmental organization  (NGO)  in  Ethiopia.  The 
poster  translation  was  made  possible  by  a grant  IPI 
received  from  the  Catholic  Relief  Services  (CRS)  office 
in  Ethiopia.  I am  thankful  to  CRS  for  their  partnership 
with  us  in  the  work  of  interfaith  cooperation  and 
building  a culture  of  peace.  I am  also  grateful  to 
Scarboro  Missions  for  allowing  us  to  translate  and 
print  your  poster. 

Here  are  the  objectives  of  Inter-faith  Peace-Building 
Initiative: 

• to  promote  tolerance,  respect,  reconciliation, 
and  a culture  of  peace; 

• to  promote  dialogue  among  different  religions 
and  youth  groups; 

• to  engage  youth  in  peace-building  efforts; 

• to  promote  the  Golden  Rule. 

Peace-building  tool 

I have  found  the  Golden  Rule  poster  to  be  the  best 
tool  in  my  peace  and  interfaith  work  here  in  Ethiopia, 
in  other  African  countries  and  around  the  world.  I 
commit  myself  to  introduce  it  throughout  Africa  and 
beyond. 

The  Golden  Rule  is  my  guide  in  life  and  I practice 
it  every  day.  It  is  my  motto  along  with  the  world 
peace  prayer,  "May  peace  prevail  on  Earth."  The 
Golden  Rule  is  also  my  creed.  I find  it  to  be  among 


those  key  elements  needed  for  peace  and  harmony  to 
prevail  in  our  world. 

The  Golden  Rule  is  the  best  road  that  can  take  us 
from  war  to  peace,  from  hate  to  love,  from  darkness 
to  light,  from  being  selfish  to  living  for  the  sake  of 
others,  from  revenge  to  forgiveness,  and  from  disre- 
spect of  other  faith  traditions  to  respect  of  them. 

As  part  of  a strategy  to  promote  the  building  of  a 
culture  of  peace  and  interfaith  harmony,  and  to  create 
a role  model  in  Ethiopia,  the  board  members  of 
Interfaith  Peace-Building  Initiative  have  established  a 
Goodwill  Ambassador  for  Peace  award.  Each  year 
we  honour  an  individual  who  is  working  in  the  area 
of  peace  building,  interfaith  cooperation  and  serving 
the  community  in  different  humanitarian  activities. 

As  part  of  the  award,  we  give  a diploma,  a peace 
medal  and  a framed  Golden  Rule  poster.  We  ask  the 
person  to  commit  him  or  herself  to  live  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  Golden  Rule,  to  teach  those  prin- 
ciples to  others  and  be  a living  example.  In  other 
words,  we  ask  them  to  become  a spokesperson  for 
the  Golden  Rule.  In  this  way  we  hope  to  reach  out  to 
more  people  with  the  message  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

I have  also  given  a framed  Golden  Rule  poster  to 
the  office  of  the  United  Nations  Economic 
Commission  for  Africa,  the  Office  of  the  African 
Union,  and  to  religious  leaders  here  in  Ethiopia. 

The  poster  is  useful  in  my  work  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  is  my  plan  for  2006  to  give  the  Golden  Rule 
poster  to  the  54  African  Heads  of  State  for  use  in 
their  work  to  promote  peace.oo 

Editor's  note:  Mussie  Hailu  is  a Coptic  Christian.  He  is 
working  to  establish  regional  Golden  Rule  peace  ambas- 
sador awards  around  the  world.  Inspired  by  Mussie, 
Scarboro  Missions  will  be  presenting  its  first  such  award 
in  Toronto  this  spring. 
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From  tears  to 
thanksgiving 

Experiencing  the  depth  of  God's  love  in  the  gift  of  friendship 


By  Fr.  John  Carten,  S.F.M. 


Last  spring  I was  blessed  with 
the  opportunity  to  visit 
Japan  where  I had  worked 
for  close  to  30  years.  After  three 
years  in  Canada,  I looked  forward 
to  seeing  old  friends  again. 

Landing  in  Tokyo  on  Thursday, 
I went  to  stay  at  the  central  house 
of  the  Columban  Foreign  Mission 
Society.  A very  close  friend,  Fr. 
Ted  Dakin,  the  house  manager, 
gave  me  a wonderful  welcome. 
The  next  day,  while  trying  to 
adjust  to  the  13-hour  time  differ- 
ence, I took  it  easy  and  just 
enjoyed  speaking  with  Fr.  Ted 
and  catching  up  on  some  news. 

My  friendship  with  Ted  goes 
back  29  years.  In  February  1976  I 
was  a newly  ordained  priest 
assigned  to  work  in  Fukuoka  City 
in  Southern  Japan.  That  first 
month,  I attended  the  blessing  of 
a new  church  on  the  other  side  of 
the  city.  Ted  was  pastor  of  the 
church  and  it  was  at  this  celebra- 
tion that  we  first  met. 

In  the  following  years,  we  both 
moved  on  to  work  in  other  dioce- 
ses in  Japan.  Surprisingly,  through 
no  planning  of  our  own,  we  often 
ended  up  in  parishes  fairly  close 
to  one  another,  even  when  we 
were  in  different  dioceses.  Ted 
also  returned  to  his  native 
Australia  for  a time  and  I returned 
to  Canada  for  a few  years.  Over 
the  years,  my  family  had  the  plea- 
sure of  meeting  Ted  on  several 
occasions. 

Ted  was  a great  friend,  a won- 
derful gift  of  God  in  my  life. 
Whenever  I was  struggling  in 
mission,  he  always  helped  me  to 
laugh  at  my  foibles  and  at  my  own 


Fr.  Ted  Dakin  (right)  and  Fr.  John  Carten  (left)  visit  their  friend  Fr.  Ward 
Bittle,  a Passionist  priest  in  Osaka,  Japan. 


During  the  meal,  he  surprised  me  by 

THANKING  ME  FOR  MY  FRIENDSHIP,  SAYING 
WHAT  A BLESSING  IT  HAD  BEEN  FOR  HIM. 


seriousness.  And  he  rejoiced  with 
me  in  the  good  times.  I hope  I did 
the  same  for  him.  On  my  trip  back 
to  Japan,  it  was  a blessing  to  have 
the  chance  to  enjoy  one  another's 
company  again. 

On  Saturday,  I traveled  about 
two  hours  by  train  to  Kamakura, 
Yokohama,  to  spend  the  weekend 
at  Yuigahama  parish,  the  last 
parish  I worked  at  before  leaving 
Japan.  I preached  at  the  masses 
on  the  weekend  and  was  pleased 


to  see  how  fast  I was  remembering 
my  Japanese  after  nearly  three 
years  away. 

By  the  following  Tuesday  I was 
back  once  again  at  the  Columban 
central  house.  Ted  suggested  we 
go  out  for  dinner  that  evening. 
During  the  meal,  he  surprised  me 
by  thanking  me  for  my  friendship, 
saying  what  a blessing  it  had  been 
for  him.  I said  the  feeling  was 
quite  mutual.  We  spoke  about 
how  good  God  was  to  arrange  for 
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US  to  be  in  parishes  that  were  close 
to  one  another  throughout  those 
many  years,  although  we  had  both 
moved  several  times.  As  the  meal 
finished,  Ted  said  it  was  a long 
time  since  he  had  so  thoroughly 
enjoyed  a meal  and  a bottle  of 
wine. 

The  next  morning  Ted  dropped 
me  off  at  the  train  station  as  I 
headed  out  to  visit  parishes  in  the 
southern  part  of  Japan.  By  Friday, 
I was  in  Fukuoka  to  spend  the 
weekend  in  Yoshizuka  parish,  the 
parish  where  I was  working  when 
we  first  met. 

That  evening,  I decided  to  tele- 
phone Ted  to  say  hello.  We  had 
another  great  chat  and  Ted  said 
how  much  he  looked  forward  to 
seeing  me  again  in  about  10  days. 

God  was  preparing  me 

But  that  was  not  to  be.  The  next 
day  a telephone  call  came  just  as  I 
had  finished  an  hour  of  prayer  in 
the  chapel  at  the  convent  where  I 
was  staying.  No  doubt  God  was 
preparing  me.  My  friend  Ted  had 
died  of  a massive  heart  attack  last 
evening,  about  an  hour  after  I had 
spoken  to  him.  It  happened  while 
he  was  having  supper  with  his 
fellow  Columbans. 

I flew  to  Tokyo  for  the  wake 
and  spent  an  hour  sitting  beside 
his  open  coffin.  I was  still  in  shock 
and  found  it  hard  to  believe  that 
my  friend  was  dead.  As  I sat  there, 
my  tears  were  turned  into  thanks- 
giving. I thanked  Ted  for  his 
friendship  and  began  realizing 
how  good  God  had  been  to  me. 

I fully  believe  that  true  friends 
are  a gift  through  which  God 


reveals  the  depth  of  God's  own 
love  for  us.  I was  filled  with  grati- 
tude. First  of  all  for  our  29  years 
of  friendship.  As  well,  Ted  could 
have  died  a week  before  I arrived 
in  Japan,  but  I had  the  opportunity 
to  enjoy  his  friendship  one  more 
time  before  God  called  him  home. 
And  what  a blessing  to  have  spo- 
ken with  him  on  the  telephone  just 
an  hour  before  he  died. 

During  the  next  few  days,  I was 
involved  in  the  funeral  rites  for 
my  friend  Ted.  As  the  funeral 
mass  was  about  to  begin,  I stood 
in  the  background  with  many  of 
the  other  priests  who  had  gath- 
ered. Out  of  the  blue,  the  regional 
superior  of  the  Columbans  called 
me  forward  and  asked  me  to  be 
one  of  six  priests  who  would  carry 
Ted's  coffin  at  this  celebration  of 


his  life.  Again  I was  amazed  at 
God's  goodness  to  me. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  I 
cannot  help  but  recognize  the 
hand  of  God  in  the  unfolding  of 
my  trip  to  Japan.  Once  again,  I am 
amazed  at  God's  providence  and 
goodness.  How  gently  God  walks 
with  us  even  in  times  of  sorrow, 
carrying  us  and  giving  us  life.  I 
feel  a renewed  challenge  to  con- 
tinue to  walk  on  as  a person  of 
faith,  trusting  that  God  will 
always  be  there,  supporting, 
encouraging  and  loving  me 
through  the  wonderful  gift  of 
friendship.oo 


The  Scarboro  Missions  Legacy  Program 

is  a financially  sound  and  spiritually 
comforting  way  to  let  you  continue 
your  generous  support  of  our  Mission: 
dedicating  ourselves  to  the  person, 
teaching  and  mission  of  Jesus  Christ. 
You  can  do  this  by  a bequest  in  your  Will. 

You  can  choose  from  a variety  of 
programs  through  which  you  can  make 


your  bequest  and  it  is  fully  tax  deductible.  We 
would  be  pleased  to  discuss  this 
matter  - in  person  - with  you,  your  family  or 
financial  advisor. 

Call  us  today  416-261-7135  or  toll 
free  1-800-  260-4815  - and  ask  for  your 
free  information  kit.  And  let  your 
generosity  continue  God’s  will  in  the  world. 


5ERVIIVB  il\l  FAITH 
GUIDED  BY  THE  SPIRIT 


^ I.  >y  . . . L'lj^ . R(ji  v jp . p..  i,.  j . 
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A pilgrim's  passage 

Sharing  faith,  fun  and  friendship  at  World  Youth  Day  2005 
IN  Cologne 


By  Shawna  Fernandes 

In  2002  I took  part  in  World 
Youth  Day  as  a volunteer. 
During  that  week,  youth  from 
all  corners  of  the  globe  were  here 
in  Toronto.  It  was  an  incredible 
experience  to  be  among  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  young  people 
who  were  unafraid  to  show  their 
love  for  God.  I was  overcome  with 
a desire  to  be  part  of  the  next 
World  Youth  Day  taking  place  in 
Germany. 

Without  hesitation  I stepped 
forward  when  my  parish  priest 
asked  if  the  youth  in  our  church 
would  like  to  participate  in  the 
pilgrimage  to  Cologne.  When  I 
told  others  that  I was  planning  to 
be  part  of  this  pilgrimage  they 
were  very  excited  and  support- 
ive. My  parish,  friends  and  family 
gave  their  financial  support.  I am 
grateful  not  only  for  their  generos- 
ity, but  also  because  they  stood 


behind  me  and  showed  interest. 

It  seemed  as  though  they  all 
wished  they  were  going  on  this 
pilgrimage. 

I attended  several  meetings 
hosted  by  the  Archdiocese  of 
Toronto  informing  us  of  what  to 
expect,  how  and  what  to  pack, 
and  giving  us  spiritual  prepara- 
tion to  help  us  open  our  hearts 
and  minds  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Since  I was  the  only  one  going 
from  my  parish,  I was  glad  to 
meet  other  youth  and  get  to  know 
them  a little.  There  were  300  going 
from  the  Archdiocesan  Office  of 
Catholic  Youth,  and  21  pilgrims 
in  my  group. 

n August  12, 1 set  foot  on 
German  soil.  We  arrived  five 
days  before  the  official  World 
Youth  day  activities  were  to  begin. 
Even  though  we  had  travelled  all 


night  and  were  tired,  we  were 
anxious  to  see  what  Cologne  had 
to  offer  in  all  of  its  wet  and  shin- 
ing glory.  The  rains  that  fell  in 
drizzles  and  downpours  through- 
out much  of  our  trip  did  not 
dampen  our  spirits. 

Our  first  sightseeing  tour  was 
a five-minute  walk  to  the  heart  of 
the  city,  to  the  Dom,  a cathedral 
that  holds  the  relics  of  the  Magi.  I 
found  it  hard  to  imagine  the  hard 
and  long  labour  that  went  into 
creating  this  grand  piece  of  history 
and  worship,  massive  in  size,  with 
spectacular  architecture  and 
works  of  art.  After  a quick  tour, 
we  were  off  to  see  more  sights 
such  as  the  main  train  station  and 
the  shopping  district. 

When  all  the  pilgrims  finally 
arrived  from  other  countries,  the 
city  reminded  me  of  what  I saw 
and  felt  at  World  Youth  Day  in 


Shawna 
Fernandes 
(front,  far  left) 
and  her  group 
of  Canadian 
pilgrims  arrive 
in  Cologne, 
Germany,  for 
World  Youth 
Day. 

August  2005. 
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In  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Cologne 
lies  the  Dom,  a cathedral  that  holds 


the  relics  of  the  Magi.  This  magnifi- 
cent structure  took  six  centuries  to 
build  and  was  completed  in  1880. 

Toronto — an  anthill  in  chaos  with 
masses  of  people  going  here,  there 
and  everywhere.  With  the  energy 
and  excitement  coming  from  both 
the  pilgrims  and  the  local  people, 
you  were  taken  away  with  the 
spirit  of  good  times  and  joy  shared 
by  everyone. 

During  the  week  we  went  to 
catechesis  for  teachings  about  the 
Eucharist  (one  of  the  main  themes 
of  World  Youth  Day  2005).  We 
saw  the  German  President  and  the 
Bishop  and  Archbishop  of 
Cologne  at  an  opening  mass.  And 
we  visited  the  Chocolate  Museum 
and  the  city  of  Aachen,  which 
borders  on  three  countries,  to 
experience  a little  more  of  the 
German  culture. 

On  Saturday  we  made  our  pil- 
grimage to  the  vigil  in  Marienfeld, 
a former  mining  area  southwest 
of  Cologne.  The  crowd  was  quiet 


and  yet  brimming  with  energy 
and  hope  in  anticipation  of  what 
the  new  Pope  would  tell  us.  As 
dusk  approached,  we  lit  candles 
from  a flame  that  came  from  the 
Holy  Land.  Soon  the  Holy  Father 
addressed  the  pilgrims.  He  told 
us  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Magi  and  find  the  King,  and  to 
serve  others  for  the  sake  of  serving 
them  and  not  for  the  sake  of  our- 
selves. He  asked  us  to  help  him 
change  the  world. 

The  Saturday  night  vigil  was 
cold,  but  Sunday  morning  was 
sunny  and  full  of  hope.  In  his 
homily  at  the  closing  mass.  Pope 
Benedict  continued  to  talk  of 
change  and  the  need  for  love  to 
triumph  over  evil.  He  told  us  the 
Hebrew  word  for  Eucharist: 
"heracha  ",  which  means  "thanks- 
giving, praise,  blessing,  and  a 
transformation  worked  by  the 
Lord."  The  Pope  asked  us  to  make 
the  Eucharist  the  centre  of  our 
lives  for  it  will  release  the  joy  that 
we  need  to  live  and  to  be  mindful 
of  God.  He  explained  that  adora- 
tion of  the  Eucharist  can  liberate 
us  deep  within.  He  also  added 
"that  the  young  people  have  great 
aspiration,  that  you  should  pledge 
yourselves  to  build  a better 
world. . .through  your  love  above 
all,  and  the  world  will  be  able  to 
discover  the  star  that  we  follow 
as  believers." 

After  the  mass  and  the  power- 
ful message  that  the  Holy  Father 
left  with  us,  we  made  our  way 
back  to  the  hostel.  It  was  a difficult 
journey.  I walked  with  three 
friends  to  our  transportation  spot 
— a 12  kilometre  walk  through 


the  forest  near  Cologne.  We  had 
no  map  and  relied  on  the  help  of 
others,  sometimes  thinking  that 
we  were  going  the  wrong  way, 
however  we  made  it  back  safely. 

The  few  days  following  the 
final  mass,  the  city  was  quiet  and 
we  used  the  time  to  slow  down 
and  prepare  for  our  trip  home. 
For  me,  this  World  Youth  Day 
was  a time  of  blessing  and  peace. 
And  it  was  a time  to  experience 
the  excitement  of  my  faith.  The 
Holy  Spirit  had  graced  me  with 
hope  and  confirmation:  hope  that 
I will  be  able  to  take  part  in  the 
next  World  Youth  Day  and  con- 
firmation that  I am  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  Jesus.oo 

Shawna  Fernandes  is  completing 
her  second  year  at  George  Brown 
College  in  Toronto  where  she  is 
taking  Culinary  Management 
Studies.  She  plans  to  return  next 
year  to  take  additional  courses  in  this 
field.  She  is  also  planning  to  attend 
the  next  World  Youth  Day  in 
Australia  and  will  be  assisting  her 
parish  priest,  Fr.  Michael  Hughes  at 
St.  Dunstan's  parish  in  Toronto,  in 
efforts  to  get  more  participants  from 
the  parish  to  attend. 
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A global  consciousness 

Across  the  planet,  an  increasing  number  of  people  are  coming  to  see 

THEMSELVES  AS  MEMBERS  OF  ONE  FAMILY  IN  AN  INTERDEPENDENT  UNIVERSE 


By  Paul  McKenna 

"We  are  interdependent.  Each  of  us  depends 
on  the  well-being  of  the  whole,  and  so  we  have 
respect  for  the  community  of  living  beings... 

We  must  treat  others  as  we  wish  others  to  treat 
us.  We  make  a commitment  to  respect  life  and 
dignity,  individuality  and  diversity,  so  that  every 
person  is  treated  humanely,  without  exception." 

From  "Towards  a Global  Ethic— An  Initial  Declaration", 
signed  by  300  representatives  of  the  world's  religions  at 
the  1993  Parliament  of  the  World's  Religions  in  Chicago 

s a result  of  broad-based  immigration  pat- 
terns in  recent  decades,  humanity  is  moving 
toward  a global  society  with  interaction 
among  peoples  in  every  conceivable  way — economic, 
political,  social,  ethnic,  cultural,  technological  and 
religious.  Our  shrinking  global  village  is  evolving 
into  a multi-racial,  multi-cultural  and  multi-religious 
society.  Indeed,  we  are  witnessing  the  emergence  of 
a global  consciousness:  an  increasing  number  of 
people  are  coming  to  see  themselves  as  members  of 
one  family  in  an  interdependent  universe. 

Across  the  planet,  thousands  of  people  including 
educators,  humanitarians,  social  justice  activists  and 


At  World  Youth  Day  2002,  Scarboro  Missions  Interfaith 
Desk  and  the  Toronto  Muslim  community  jointly  spon- 
sored a day  of  dialogue  between  Muslim  and  Catholic 
students.  Dialogue  serves  as  a tool  for  building  under- 
standing, tolerance,  acceptance  and  peace. 


religious  people  are  working  to  develop  a global 
ethic.  This  international  effort  to  develop  a set  of 
universal  moral  principles  calls  upon  the  wisdom 
of  the  world's  many  cultures,  religions  and  secular 
philosophies.  The  purpose  here  is  to  develop  a 
universal  ethic  that  will  address  major  problems 
including  racism,  militarism,  sexism,  widespread 
poverty,  violence,  ecological  destruction  as  well  as 
intercultural  and  inter  religious  strife. 

"The  global  ethic"  is  an  expression  of  the  emerg- 
ing global  consciousness.  Accordingly,  every  human 
being  in  our  global  village  is  called  to  become  a 
global  citizen  with  both  rights  and  responsibilities. 

Dr.  Hans  Kung,  a noted  scholar  of  world  religions, 
is  a key  moving  force  behind  the  movement  for  a 
global  ethic.  For  Kung,  the  global  ethic  cannot  be 
implemented  unless  there  is  genuine  dialogue  among 
the  world's  religions.  He  said: 

"No  human  life  without 
a world  ethic  for  the  nations. 

No  peace  among  the  nations 
without  peace  among  the  religions. 

No  peace  among  the  religions 
without  dialogue  among  the  religions." 

At  the  1993  Parliament  of  World  Religions  in 
Chicago,  Kung  and  others  drafted  "A  Declaration 
Toward  A Global  Ethic".  This  declaration  challenges 
all  people  to  commit  themselves  to: 

• a culture  of  non-violence  and  respect  for  life 

• a culture  of  solidarity  and  a just  economic 
order 

• a culture  of  tolerance  and  truthfulness 

• a culture  of  equal  rights  and  partnership 
between  men  and  women. 

Golden  Rule — Ethic  of  reciprocity 

The  Golden  Rule,  known  also  as  the  Ethic  of 
Reciprocity,  is  considered  to  be  a key  reference  point 
for  the  development  of  a Global  Ethic.  The  Golden 
Rule  is  arguably  the  most  consistent  and  most 
prevalent  ethical  teaching  in  history.  Many  regard  it 
as  the  most  concise  and  general  principle  of  ethics. 
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DIXIE  OF  CAIVADA'5  BEST  KEPT 
PERSOIXIAL  FIIXIAIXICIAL  SECRETS 

Charitable  Gift  Annuitiesi 


ARE  YOU  RETIRED?  APPROACHING  RETIREMENT? 
ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  A WAY  TO  GUARANTEE  AN 
INCOME  FOR  THE  REST  OF  YOUR  LIFE? 

A Charitable  Gift  Annuity  may  be  right  for  you. 


Our  Charitable  Gift  Annuities  will: 

• guarantee  that  you  will  receive  income  payments  for 
as  long  as  you  or  your  spouse  lives; 


Current  Annuity  Rates 

Age 

Percent  Rate 

65 

5.63  % 

70 

6.03  % 

75 

6.62  % 

80 

7.49  % 

85 

8.80  % 

89  + 

10.00% 

• provide  immediate  and  long  term  tax  benefits; 

• support  the  work  of  Scarboro  Missions  as  we 
accompany  the  poor  and  people  of  other  faith 
traditions  around  the  world. 


Call  today  for  more  information: 

416-261-7135  or  1-800-260-4815. 

Visit  our  website  at  www.scarboromissions.ca 


IM  FAITH 
THE  SPIRIT 


2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario  Canada  M1M 1M4 


The  Golden  Rule  is  found  in 
numerous  cultures,  religions, 
ethical  systems,  secular 
philosophies.  Indigenous 
(Native)  traditions,  and  even 
in  the  mathematical  sciences — 
the  golden  mean.  And  because 
the  Golden  Rule  crosses  so 
many  traditions  and  philoso- 
phies, it  possesses  tremendous 
moral  authority  and  reveals  a 
profound  unity  underlying  the 
diversity  of  human  experience. 

The  Golden  Rule  also  empha- 
sizes values  of  mutuality,  inter- 
dependence and  reciprocity. 

Given  its  omnipresence 
across  history,  the  Golden  Rule 
could  be  described  as  a univer- 
sal ethical  principle.  To  reflect  on  the  Golden  Rule  is 
to  reflect  from  the  perspective  of  a universal  wisdom. 

Accordingly,  the  Golden  Rule  is  not  just  a moral 
ideal  for  relationships  between  people  but  also  for 
relationships  among  nations,  cultures,  races,  sexes, 
economies  and  religions.  Clearly,  the  Golden  Rule 
has  the  capacity  to  be  the  ethical  cornerstone  in  devel- 
oping a Global  Ethic  as  the  human  family  works 
together  to  build  a peaceful,  just  and  sustainable 
global  society.oo 

The  philosophy  of  the  Global  Ethic  is  well  summarized 
in  "Towards  a Global  Ethic:  An  Initial  Declaration”.  For 
information  about  this  document  and  how  to  order  it,  go 
to:  www.cpwr.org/resource/global_  ethic.htm 

To  read  statements  of  the  Golden  Rule  in  13  religions 
(and  in  five  languages),  go  to:  www.scarboromissions.ca/ 
Interfaith_dialogue/sacred_text.php 


Global  Ethic  Websites 

An  Internet  search  under  the  category  of  "global  ethic" 
will  lead  you  to  thousands  of  interesting  and  useful 
websites.  Here  is  a listing  of  a few  important  ones: 

• www.scu.edu  / ethics  / practicing  / focusareas  / global_ethics  / 

laughlin-lectures  / global-ethic-human-responsibility  .html 

• hiphi.ubbcluj.ro/JSM/html%20version/ index/no_7  / 

leonardswidler-articoLhtm 

• astro.ocis.temple.edu  / -dialogue  / geth.htm 

• coc.org  / pdfs  / coc  / cf  / 2003  / cf  162_12_03_Globalization.pdf 

• diplomacy.shu.edu/journal/ new/pdf  / VolIIINol  /kung.pdf 

• 216.194.69.38/users/roche/writings/documents  / 

socialjustice  / commonglobalethicJrmOO.html 

• www.global-ethic.org/dat_eng/ index_e.htm 

• www.loyno  .edu  / twomey  / blueprint  / vol_lv  / 

No-09_May_2002.html 

• www.barcelona2004.org/  esp/banco_del_conocimiento/ 

docs  / PO_27_EN_KING.pdf 

• astro.temple.edu  / -dialogue  / anthocon.htm 


il 
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\Yes,  ['m  interested  in  learning  more  about  being  a Scarboro  missioner. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  program:  CUMissionary  Priesthood  I~Laity  In  Mission 


Lay  missioners  can  be  men,  women, 
single  or  married  couples.  In  addition 
to  strength  and  a spirit  of  adventure, 
they  feel  the  desire  to  witness  to  the 
person  and  mission  of  Christ  today. 

If  you  have  these  qualities,  we  will 
challenge  you  to  put  out  into  the 
deep  with  us.  Serving  in  faith  and 
guided  by  the  Spirit,  you  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  an  instrument 
of  the  reign  of  God  in  a mission  i 
worthy  of  a lifetime. 


Is  it  time  to  use  your  gifts  and 
experience  to  witness  to  God's  love, 
justice  and  peace  for  the  world?  Do 
you  think  you  hear  the  call  to  serve 
as  a Lay  Missionary? 

We  invite  you  to  consider  joining  us. 
We  are  a society  of  Catholic  priests 
and  lay  missioners  who  celebrate 
God’s  presence,  as  we  live  humbly 
and  serve  among  people  of  all  faiths, 
cultures  and  traditions. 


Name 


Address 


City 


Province 


Postal  Code 


Complete  and  mail  coupon  to: 

Mission  Preparation,  Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  On,  MIM  1M4. 

Website:  www.scarboromissions.ca 


Or  call:  416-261-7135 

Toll  free:  1-800-260-4815 

Priesthood/Fr.  Mike  Traher: 

mtraher@scarboromissions.ca 

Lay  Mission  Office/John  & Jean  Macinnis: 

lmocoord@scarboromissions.ca 
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T ames  MacKinnon  won  the  2006  Charles  Taylor 
J prize  ($25,000)  for  Literary  Non-Fiction  for  his 
Book,  Dead  Man  in  Paradise,  a story  about  the  search 
for  truth  behind  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Scarboro  mis- 
sioner  Fr.  Arthur  MacKinnon  who  was  murdered  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  in  1965.  The  book  was  also 
shortlisted  for  the  Pearson  Writers'  Trust  Non-Fiction 
Prize  and  for  a British  Columbia  Book  Prize.  It  was 
also  chosen  as  one  of  Quill  & Quire's  Best  Books  of 
2005  and  The  Globe  & Mail's  Best  Books  of  2005. 

We  are  honoured  and  grateful  to  have  received 
permission  from  James  to  publish  an  excerpt  of  his 
book  in  the  September  2005  edition  of  Scarboro 
Missions  magazine.  We  wish  James  continued  success 
with  the  book  and  with  his  writing  career.  As  James  said, 

"Arthur  might  be  smiling." 
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EDITORIAL 


By  Kathy  VanLoon 


That  Easter  feeling 

We  are  all  called  to  discipleship,  to  service,  and  it  is 

IN  GIVING  THAT  WE  RECEIVE  BLESSING  AND  NEW  LIFE 


u uess  what  I did  at 

I school  today,  Oma!" 
my  granddaughter 
said,  her  voice  filled  with  a joy 
she  couldn't  wait  to  share  with 
me.  "1  did  jump  rope  for  the 
Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation." 

"Did  you!"  1 said,  "Isn't  that 
great!  Tell  me  all  about  it,  Lauren." 

We  were  2,000  miles  apart  and 
having  one  of  our  frequent  tele- 
phone chats  (I  have  yet  to  over- 
come my  technical  intimidation  to 
set  up  the  webcam  I got  as  a 
Christmas  gift).  But  I know  she 
chose  to  tell  me  about  her  jump 
rope  day  because  taking  part  in  it 
had  made  her  feel  happy. 

She  explained  that  the  gym  was 
filled  with  students  from  all  the 
grades.  Each  child  had  paid  two 
dollars  to  jump  rope.  I tried  to 
imagine  the  noise  and  the  laughter 
and  the  effort,  as  everyone  was 
encouraged  by  the  presence  of  the 
others,  yet  tried  to  keep  jumping 
smoothly  without  hitting  another 
person's  rope. 

I asked  her  if  she  understood 
why  she  did  it.  "Yes,  Oma,  to  help 
people  who  get  strokes  and  heart 
attacks,  and  stuff  like  that"  she 
said,  rushing  through  those  last 
four  words,  trying  to  sound  cool 
and  older  than  her  seven  years. 

It  was  coincidental  that  Lauren 
should  mention  this  fundraising 
activity  during  our  conversation 
that  day.  I was  working  on  this 
issue  of  the  magazine  and  had  just 
put  the  finishing  touches  on  a fea- 
ture about  the  fundraising  efforts 
of  students  at  Our  Lady  of  the 
Snows  Catholic  Academy  in 
Camrose,  Alberta.  Lynette 


As  WE  GIVE  OF  OUR  TIME, 
MONEY,  ENERGIES  AND 
TALENTS,  WE  ARE  LIFTED 
UP,  GIVEN  NEW  LIFE. 

Brossart,  the  teacher  coordinating 
the  school's  "mission  club,"  gath- 
ered the  students  to  talk  about 
their  experience  of  doing  these 
projects  to  help  the  needy  and 
sent  their  quotes  and  some  photos 
to  me. 

"It  brings  our  school  closer 
together,  in  generosity,  compas- 
sion, and  fellowship,"  Grade  10 
student  Sarah  Fergusson  said. 

Mate  MacKenzie,  a Grade  Five 
student  said,  "I  know  that  God 
wants  me  to  help  the  poor."  Mate 
also  talked  about  the  effect  of 
these  activities  on  the  other  stu- 
dents: "I  think  it  is  nice  to  do 
these  kinds  of  projects  because  it 
helps  people  get  closer  to  God 
and  it  makes  them  feel  good.  I 
even  noticed  a change  in  people's 
behavior.  The  people  who 
worked  on  the  project  became 
more  respectful." 

Grade  Three  student  Micah 
Webb  said  simply,  "I  love  the 
poor  people;  that's  mainly  why  I 
do  it!" 

Part  of  this  feature  includes  a 
visit  to  the  school  by  Scarboro 
missioners  Ray  and  Beverley 
Vantomme  who  gave  a presenta- 
tion on  mission  in  Malawi.  When 
Beverley  wrote  us  about  Our  Lady 
of  the  Snows  she  described  it  as  a 


"special  school  that  is  really  living 
mission... They  are  active  in  their 
service  work  all  over  the  world." 
Camrose  is  also  Beverley  and 
Ray's  hometown  and  they 
received  a warm  welcome  from 
everyone.  "Even  the  youngest 
students,"  she  said,  "had  pro- 
found questions:  'Isn't  it  hard  to 
live  in  Malawi  where  people  are 
so  poor?  Don't  you  feel  sad?"' 

This  was  from  a little  girl  in 
Grade  Two. 

Sometimes  the  enormity  of  the 
problems  we  face  as  a society  and 
as  a global  community  are  so 
great,  we  tend  to  feel  defeated, 
hopeless,  ineffective,  powerless.  It 
is  only  when  we  pray  and  take 
action  along  with  others  that  our 
hearts  again  take  flight.  There  is 
no  shortage  of  issues  and  oppor- 
tunities in  which  to  get  involved. 
We  are  motivated  to  help  others 
out  of  a sense  of  compassion  and 
justice,  but  in  helping  others  we 
find  that  we  also  help  ourselves. 
Blessings  sent  out  have  a way  of 
coming  back  to  us.  As  we  give  of 
our  time,  money,  energies  and  tal- 
ents, we  are  lifted  up,  given  new 
life.  This  is  an  Easter  message. 

My  granddaughter's  life  of  ser- 
vice outside  of  her  family  has  just 
begun.  May  she  continue  to  learn 
that  it  is  a blessed  giving.  As  she 
grows  older,  may  she  continue  to 
respond  to  the  cry  of  those  in 
need.  May  she  continue  to  learn 
that  by  giving  herself  to  others, 
she  too  will  receive  peace  and 
new  life.  For  this,  I will  be  forever 
grateful.oo 
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Mystics  of  the  mountain 

Julio  and  Maria  live  and  walk  every  day  aware  of  the 

CONSTANT  PRESENCE  OF  A LOVING  GOD 
By  Fr.  Charlie  Gervais,  S.F.M. 


//T  A T^y  did  God  create 
\/\i  me?"  This  was  one 
V Y of  the  first  ques- 
tions in  the  old  "Butler's 
Catechism".  And  the  answer  was, 
"To  know,  love  and  serve  God 
here  on  earth  and  to  be  happy 
with  God  forever  in  heaven." 

1 am  presently  ministering  to 
the  people  in  a large  parish  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  city  of 
Riobamba,  Ecuador.  This  region 
is  home  to  the  breathtaking 
Chimborazo  mountains,  part  of 
the  Andean  chain,  reaching  to 
altitudes  of  20,561  feet  above  sea 
level.  Many  of  the  Indigenous 
peoples  of  the  area  live  in  isolated 
communities  situated  along  the 
mountain  slopes  of  Chimborazo. 

Every  Friday  I visit  the  sick  and 
the  elderly  in  the  city.  I make  con- 
tact with  them  through  the  mem- 
bers of  the  local  Legion  of  Mary. 
One  Friday  we  visited  this  elderly 
couple,  Julio  Quebedo,  96  years 
old,  and  his  wife  Maria  Pastora 
Ocana,  99  years  old.  Relatives  had 
brought  them  down  from  their 
home  on  the  mountain  for  a visit 
to  the  city. 

After  we  prayed  together  and  I 
gave  them  Holy  Communion,  the 
couple  asked  me  if  I would  take 
them  back  to  their  house  to  get  a 
few  things.  They  had  been  offered 
a room  in  the  home  of  these  rela- 
tives so  that  they  could  stay  in  the 
city.  I drove  them  in  our  pick-up 
truck  to  their  home  about  45  min- 
utes up  the  mountainside. 

They  lived  in  a one-room  shack 
that  had  a wooden  bed  with  a thin 
mat  on  it,  no  mattress.  There  were 
two  small  wooden  benches  and  a 


little  wooden  table  along  the  wall 
used  as  an  altar  with  the  picture 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  hang- 
ing above  it.  Candles  and  prayer 
books  were  on  the  little  altar. 

Julio  and  Maria  were  still  cook- 
ing for  themselves  on  an  open  fire 
in  a lean-to  at  the  back  of  the 
house.  They  had  about  an  acre  of 
land.  Other  people  would  sow 
and  harvest  this  land  and  in 
exchange  would  give  the  couple 
part  of  the  harvest  for  their  food. 

We  loaded  up  a few  items  of 
clothes,  the  little  table  and  the 
picEire  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jestis  and  drove  back  to  the  city. 


Another  Friday  about  five 
weeks  later,  during  my  round  of 
visits,  the  couple  said  to  me, 
"Padre,  we  want  to  go  back  home. 
We  do  not  like  the  noise  of  the 
city,  the  cement  streets.  We  want 
to  see,  feel  and  smell  the  earth 
again." 

So  I brought  them  back  with 
their  few  little  possessions  and 
helped  them  settle  into  their 
mountain  home  again. 

Sitting  with  them  outside  their 
simple  dwelling,  we  talked  about 
their  desire  to  stay  in  the  moun- 
tains. They  said,  "When  we  open 
the  door  in  the  morning,  we  see 
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The  majestic  Mount  Chimborazo,  Riobamba,  Ecuador.  Credit:  Philippe  Henry. 

Facing  page:  Maria  and  Julio  Pastora  welcome  Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Charlie  Gervais  to  their  home 
in  the  mountains  where  they  have  a constant  view  of  the  snow-capped  peaks  of  Chimborazo. 


"When  we  open  the  door  in  the  morning, 

WE  SEE  THIS  BEAUTIFUL  SNOW-CAPPED  MOUNTAIN  OF  CHIMBORAZO 

THAT  God  has  given  us...  Here  on  the  mountain, 

WE  CAN  FEEL  THE  PRESENCE  OF  GOD  IN  THE  BEAUTY  AND  THE  QUIET." 


this  beautiful  snow-capped  moun- 
tain of  Chimborazo  that  God  has 
given  us.  The  earth  teaches  us. 
God  feeds  us  through  this  fertile 
earth.  We  can  see  God's  goodness 
in  the  fruit  trees  and  other  plants. 
Here  on  the  mountain  we  can  feel 
the  presence  of  God  in  the  beauty 
and  the  quiet." 

Julio  and  Maria  Pastora  live 
and  walk  every  day  aware  of  the 
constant  and  intimate  presence  of 
a Loving  God. 

They  feel  no  fear  of  living  alone 
in  such  isolated  surroundings. 
"We  pray  every  day  in  front  of 
the  image  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of 


Jesus,"  they  said.  "He  helps  and 
protects  us." 

The  words  of  the  New 
Testament  came  alive  for  me  as 
we  talked.  "At  that  time  Jesus 
said,  'I  thank  you.  Father,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth,  because  you 
have  hidden  these  things  from 
the  wise  and  the  intelligent  and 
you  have  revealed  them  to  infants: 
yes.  Father,  for  such  was  your 
gracious  will.'"  (Matthew  11:25-27) 

In  our  North  American  society, 
many  people  fail  to  capture  the 
essence  of  what  life  is  all  about. 

As  I drove  home  that  day,  I 
thought  to  myself,  Julio  and  Maria 


Pastora  truly  understand  the 
meaning  of  life.  They  know,  love 
and  serve  God  here  on  earth  and 
are  ready  to  be  happy  with  God 
forever  in  heaven. 

During  this  time  when  there 
are  so  many  unjust  wars  and  so 
many  vicious  terrorist  counterat- 
tacks by  people  who  do  not  know 
the  true  meaning  of  life,  it  is  nice 
to  know  that  there  are  still  many 
mystics  of  the  mountain  ,oo 
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See  order 
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Judaism 

When  God  created  the  first 
- human  b^ngs,  God  led  them 
around  all  the  trees  of  the 
^Garden^o#Eden  and  said: 
“Segnay  works  how  beautiful 
and  praiseworthy  they  are! 
Xb|nk  of  this,  and  do  not 
'y  corrupt  or  destroy  My  world". 

V Ecclesiastes  Rabbah  7 


Islam  ^ 

Have  you  not  considered  how  Allah 
sets  forth  a parable  of  a good  word 
being  like  a good  tree, whose  root  is 
firm  and  whose  branches  are  in  heaven? 

Qur'an  14:24 


Hinduism 

I am  the  fragrance  of  the 
Earth,  the  heat  in  fire.  I am 
the  life  of  all  that  lives. 

Lord  Krishna,  Bhagavad  Gita  7,9 


y Christianity 

What  is  the  kingdom 
of  God  like?...  It  is  like 
a mustard  seed  that 
someone  took  and 
sowed  in  the  garden; 
it  grew  and  became 
a tree,  and  the  birds 
of  the  air  made  nests 
in  its  branches. 

Jesus,  Luke  13;18 


Shintoism 

Return  the  thing 
given  to  the  human 
as  a gift  of  nature 
to  its  original  place. 

Ancient  Japanese  Saying 


Sikhism  i 

Air  is  the  Guru,  * 
Water  is  the  Father 
and  Earth  is  the 
Great  Mother  of  All, 

Guru  Granth  Sahib,  p,  8 


Native  Spiritua 

Great  Spirit,  help  us  learn  t1 
lessons  you  have  hidden  in 
every  leaf  and  rock. 

Native  American  Prayer 


Confucianism  , 

Does  Heaven  say'anything? 
The  four  seasons  pursue 
their  courses,  and  all 
things  are  continually 
being  produced.  Does 
Heaven  say  anything? 

Conhjcius,  Analects  17,19 


Taoism  ^ 

In  harmony  with 
the  Tao,  The  sky  is 
clear  and  spacious. 
The  Earth  is  solid  and 
full.  All  creatures 
flourish  together...  ^ 

Lao  Tzu,  Tao  te  Ching  39 


Jainism  w 

Nonviolence  is  the  supreme 
religion.  One  who  looks  on 
the  creatures  of  the  Earth, 
big  and  small,  as  one’s 
^ own  self,  comprehends  this 
■ immense  world.  . 

Lord  Mahavira 


Zoroastrianisim 

Who  created  the  waters 
and  the  plants?  Who  yoked  ” 
the  swiftness  of  the  winds 
and  the  motion  to  the  clouds? 
For  1 beheld  Ahura  Mazda  ^ 
^ise  Lord)  as  the  primeval  ^ 
jrource  of  creation,  w t 

K Gatha  Ushtavaiti  44.4  \ 


Buddhism 

Cut  down  the  forest 
of  desire,  not  the 
forest  of  trees. 

The  Buddha,  Dhammapad^ 


Unitarianism 

We  affirm  and  promote 
respect  for  the 
interdependent  web 
of  all  existence  of 
which  we  are  a part. 


Baha'i  Faith 

Know  thou  that  every 
created  thing  is 
a sign  of  the 
revelation  of  God. 

Baha'u’Uah,  Gleanings  177 


( JV  Common 

V3-'  GochI 

To  order  poster  contact; 

greenruIeCfi  faith-commongood.net 

www.faith-commongood.net 


IlluiUdliuii  by  KAlltatine  Vdiitilliirl 
Primed  on  lUDi,  |iorl  connimer  paper 
• Ad  riglils  iweived- Z005 


te,  Earth  as  you  would  have  it 
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The  Green  Rule  poster 

A COLLECTION  OF  TEXTS  FROM  THE  WORLD'S  GREAT  RELIGIONS 

...All  have  a concern  for  the  integrity  of  creation 


By  Katharine  Vansittart 


Much  of  my  youth  was 
spent  immersed  in 
nature.  Every  weekend 
and  summer  holiday  my  family 
retreated  to  our  cottage  northeast 
of  Toronto  where,  over  the  years, 
the  trees,  wildflowers,  birds  and 
tadpoles  became  my  friends.  It 
was  a silent  friendship,  yet  one 
imbued  with  a sense  of  love, 
kindness  and  mystery.  My  child- 
hood was  often  solitary,  but  I 
never  felt  lonely  among  these 
beings. 

My  relationship  with  nature 
continues  to  impact  my  life  today 
and  has  led  to  my  work  with  Faitia 
& the  Common  Good  (FCG),  a 
national  interfaith  network.  FCG's 
mandate  is  to  bring  together  peo- 
ple of  all  faiths  to  dialogue  and 
work  together  on  issues  of  social 
justice  and  ecology.  We  consider 
the  degradation  of  God's  creation 
the  most  pressing  social,  political 
and  environmental  issue  of  our 
time.  We  also  believe  that  this 
ecological  crisis  is,  at  its  heart,  a 
crisis  of  the  human  spirit,  which 
can  be  healed  only  with  the  com- 
bined will  of  all  people  and  wis- 
dom from  all  our  faith  traditions. 

In  the  autumn  of  2004, 1 hosted 
Faith  & the  Common  Good's 
annual  three-day  retreat  at  the 
same  cottage  where  I spent  so 
much  of  my  youth.  Attending  the 
meeting  was  founder  and  director. 
Rev.  Ted  Reeve;  Chair,  Rev.  Bill 
Phipps;  web  designer  Mark 
Hathaway,  along  with  our  advi- 
sors and  animators  from  across 
the  country.  We  gathered  to  plan 
the  coming  year's  projects. 

At  some  point  in  our  visioning 


sessions  someone  said,  "How 
about  a Green  Rule  poster?"  We 
were  all  familiar  with  the  Golden 
Rule  poster  produced  by  Scarboro 
Missions.  A Green  Rule  poster 
seemed  like  an  obvious  next  step. 
It  would  say,  in  essence,  "Do  unto 
the  Earth  as  you  would  have  the 
Earth  do  unto  you." 

The  Green  Rule 
ASKS  us  TO 
CONSIDER  WHO  IS 
OUR  NEIGHBOUR? 

The  concept  seemed  ideally 
suited  to  what  FCG  is  communi- 
cating about  the  importance  of 
diversity,  whether  it  be  religious, 
cultural  or  biodiversity  and  that 
everyone  has  a part  to  play  in 
renewing  the  sacred  balance  of 
the  planet. 

The  Green  Rule  asks  us  to  con- 
sider who  is  our  neighbour.  Are 
the  birds  and  bees  our  neighbour? 
The  lakes  and  trees?  The  intention 
is  not  to  worship  nature  and  crea- 
tures but  to  appreciate  and  care 
for  the  whole  of  creation  that  sus- 
tains us. 


Sacred  texts 

As  designer /coordinator  of  the 
Green  Rule  poster,  I looked  to  the 
same  sacred  texts  as  the  Golden 
Rule,  including  the  Bible,  the 
Qur'an,  the  Bhagavad  Gita,  the 
Tao  Te  Ching,  the  Analects  and 
the  Guru  Granth,  as  well  as  to  oral 
traditions  and  prayers.  I then  met 
with  faith  leaders  and  lay  persons 
from  different  faith  traditions  to 
determine  the  one  statement  from 
each  text  that  best  epitomizes  the 
role  of  the  human  species  as 
Earthly  stewards  and  our  actual 
oneness  with  the  whole  web  of 
life.  That  each  tradition  has 
numerous  such  references  demon- 
strates that  all  major  religions  and 
spiritual  philosophies  have  at  their 
core  a concern  for  the  integrity  of 
creation. 

The  reasons  for  choosing  a tree 
as  the  central  image  of  the  poster 
were  both  practical  and  spiritual. 
There  is  the  one  tree,  yet  that  tree 
has  many  different  species  of 
leaves.  Each  leaf  represents  a dif- 
ferent faith  tradition  and  has  some 
significance  to  the  faith  it  repre- 
sents. The  banyan  leaf,  for  exam- 
ple, contains  the  Hindu  Green 
Rule.  In  India,  the  banyan  tree 
represents  fertility,  love  and  life. 
The  ancient  Hindus  believed  the 
tree  to  be  home  to  the  holy  trinity 
of  Hindu  gods  (Brahma,  Vishnu, 
Shiva). 

Buddha  found  enlightenment 
while  meditating  under  the  bodhi 
tree,  and  bodhi  trees  are  found 
next  to  Buddhist  temples  through- 
out Asia. 

Mohammad  was  said  to  have 
compared  a good  Muslim  to  a 
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palm  tree,  and  stated  that  planting 
such  a tree  was  a satisfactory  sub- 
stitute for  alms. 

The  neem  tree,  a tree  of  peace 
and  exceptional  healing  powers, 
was  chosen  to  represent  the  Jain 
religion,  renowned  for  its  vows  of 
nonviolence. 

The  peach  tree  and  ginkgo  tree 
are  sacred  in  China.  Representing 
Confucianism  and  Taoism  respec- 
tively, they  symbolize  longevity 
and  immortality.  And  so  it  goes. 

As  with  the  Golden  Rule,  the 
Green  Rule  does  not  represent  all 
faith  traditions,  as  that  would  not 
be  possible  on  one  poster.  It  is 
symbolic  and  intended  to  express 
the  old  adage,  "unity  in  diversity." 

The  significance  of  trees 

In  addition  to  their  many  utili- 
tarian qualities,  trees  have  been 
sacred  to  many  cultures  through- 
out the  ages.  Anthropologists 
attribute  the  first  Tree  of  Life  to 
the  ancient  communities  along  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  rivers. 
Egyptians  considered  the  date 
palrn  the  Tree  of  Life  as  it  supplied 
humans  and  animals  with  their 
primary  source  of  food  and  shel- 
ter, and  it  was  believed  to  bestow 
happiness  and  immortality. 

In  Judaism,  the  Torah  is 
referred  to  as  Etz  Chayim,  mean- 
ing Tree  of  Life,  and  in  the  New 
Testament  the  Tree  of  Life,  in 
Revelation,  symbolizes  the  new 
Heaven  and  Earth. 

Mayan  mythology  speaks  of 
the  First  Tree  of  the  World  as  a 
cieba  tree  that  grew  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Earth  and  spread  its 
branches  through  to  heavenly 
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sowed  in  the  garden; 
it  grew  and  became  \ 
a tree,  and  the  birds 
of  the  air  made  nests 
in  its  branches. 


realms.  A World  Tree  for  Native 
American  peoples  is  said  to  be 
the  balsam  fir  while  the  mythical 
Ygdrasil  Tree  of  the  Norse  people 
is  described  as  always  green  and 
the  centre  of  all  life. 

The  Tree  of  Knowledge  in  the 
Judeo-Christian  tradition  stands 
for  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  and  God  forbade  Adam  from 
eating  its  fruit.  And,  of  course,  we 
speak  of  the  Family  Tree,  devised 
to  chart  human  genealogy. 

From  a practical  perspective, 
trees  have  the  exceptional  capacity 
to  "inhale"  carbon  dioxide  and 
"exhale"  oxygen  thereby  playing 
an  essential  role  in  creating,  main- 
taining and  restoring  the  unique 
life-giving  atmosphere  of  planet 
Earth.  Tree  roots,  bark,  wood, 
leaves,  fruits  and  nuts  have 
always  provided  humans  with 
such  things  as  food,  shelter,  cloth- 
ing, medicines — the  essentials  of 
life. 

As  people  of  faith  we  know 
that  our  well-being  depends  on 
the  integrity  of  our  relationships, 
both  with  one  another  and,  as  we 
are  discovering,  with  the  whole 
of  creation.  It  is  our  hope  that  the 
Green  Rule  poster  and  accompa- 
nying study  guide  will  continue 
to  inspire  youth,  adults  and 
seniors  of  all  traditions  to  imagine 
what  could  be  achieved  if  human- 
ity joined  together  in  the  great 
spiritual  assignment  of  this  cen- 
tury: to  renew  the  sacred  balance 
of  our  communal  home,  planet 

Earth.oo 
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Green  Rule  Poster  and 
Study  Guide 

Each  Green  Rule  kit  consists  of  one 
poster  (mailed  folded  in  a 9"  x 12" 
envelope)  with  one  study  guide. 

The  21  3/4"  X 27  5/8"  Green  Rule 
poster,  printed  on  recycled  paper, 
presents  sayings  from  more  than  a 
dozen  of  the  world's  great  religious , 
and  spiritual  philosophies,  demon- 
strating that  all  these  traditions 
have  at  their  core  a tradition  of 
ecological  stewardship. 

The  accompanying  study 
guide— FREE  when  downloaded  from  ■ 
the  website— offers  suggestions  on 
how  you  can  use  the  Green  Rule 
poster  as  an  imaginative  and  prac- 
tical tool  to  teach  youth  and  adult 
members  of  your  faith  community 
and  school  system  about  the  sacred- 
ness of  creation  in  their  own  faith, 
as  well  as  learn  about  creation  care 
from  other  faith  perspectives.  There 
is  a workshop  outline,  spiritual 
practices,  and  rituals  from  a variety  i 
of  faith  communities  along  with 
inspiring  eco-faith  stories,  poems, 
websites  and  other  related  resource  j 
materials. 

Unit  Price:  $12.00 
Discounted  Price:  $9.00 

(5  or  more  study  kits)  ^ 
Bulk  Orders  Price:  $7.50 

(25  or  more  study  kits)  >■ 
Prices  include  taxes  & shipping 
in  Canada. 

Order  from: 

Faith  & the  Common  Good 
47  Queen's  Park  Crescent  East  ^ 
Toronto,  ON  MSS  2C3 
Tel:  416.978.5306;  Fax:  416.978.7821  ^ | 
Email:  info@faith-commongood.net  g 
www.faith-commongood.net/ 


Welcome  candidates! 

We  are  pleased  to  introduce  the  new  candidates  in  Scarboro's  four-month 
lay  preparation  program  for  overseas  mission.  On  April  30,  they  will 
celebrate  their  missioning  ceremony  when  all  but  one  will  make  their 
three  year  commitments  to  serve  overseas  as  Scarboro  missioners. 


Glenn  Harty,  Thailand 

I am  a husband,  father  and 
grandfather  from  Penticton  in 
beautiful  British  Columbia.  There 
is  a line  in  the  movie  Braveheart 
that  says,  "All  men  die,  but  not  all 
men  really  live,"  and  going  to 
mission  overseas  is,  for  me,  anoth- 
er case  of  pushing  the  envelope. 
Life  is  a journey  and  I am  a pil- 
grim on  that  journey,  trusting  God 
that  my  life  will  never  end. 

I am  very  much  impressed  with  the  professional 
manner  with  which  the  Administration  Team  at 
Scarboro  Missions  has  handled  the  application 
process  for  the  lay  program.  I feel  assured  that  while 
Anne  and  I are  overseas  we  will  make  a difference.  I 
look  forward  to  the  challenges  of  living  a simpler 
lifestyle  and  thank  Scarboro  Missions  for  giving  me 
the  opportunity  to  do  that. 


Anne  Harty,  Thailand 

I am  in  a wonderful  time  in  my 
life,  my  children  are  settled  in 
their  own  lives  and  doing  well.  I 
have  good  health  and  life  is  good. 
At  home  in  Penticton,  British 
Colombia,  I volunteered  at  the 
local  hospice  and  was  affected  by 
how  quickly  lives  can  change  and 
how  short  life  can  be  for  many. 
Now  I feel  there  is  more  to  life 
than  acquiring,  using  and  questing  for  more  materi- 
al goods.  Even  travel  for  pleasure  seems  wrong.  I 
have  also  been  changed  by  Mother  Teresa's  example 
of  simplicity  and  her  call  to  serve  the  poor  by  action 
and  deed. 

Through  prayer  and  discernment  we  found 
Scarboro  Missions.  This  organization  has  been  very 
helpful  and  professional,  yet  at  the  same  time  caring 
and  prayerful.  God  has  chosen  me,  therefore  I choose 
to  honour  and  serve  God  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 


Gwen  Westwell,  Malawi 

I am  from  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia.  A few  years  ago,  our 
parish  in  Halifax  sponsored  a 
Sudanese  refugee  family  from  the 
Kakuma  Refugee  camp  in 
Northern  Kenya.  Much  of  the 
time  spent  with  the  family  was  in 
teaching  English  as  a Second 
Language  to  the  children,  as  well 
as  life  skills  to  the  adults.  Michael 
and  I were  very  fortunate  to  be  accepted  as  part  of 
this  family  and  shared  in  many  aspects  of  the  Dinka 
culture.  This  was  the  beginning  of  our  discernment 
to  mission  overseas. 

I have  always  danced  to  the  beat  of  a different 
drum  and  believe  that  missioning  overseas  will 
allow  me  to  use  my  talents  as  they  were  meant  to  be 
used.  I believe  that  this  is  truly  my  vocation;  that  I 
am  being  called  by  Jesus  to  continue  what  he  start- 
ed so  many  years  ago. 


Michael  Westwell,  Malawi 

Originally  from  Montreal, 
Quebec,  I joined  the  Canadian 
Navy  in  1982  and  served  for  20 
years  as  a telecommunications 
specialist.  My  service  in  local 
parishes  across  Canada  has 
included  music  ministry,  prison 
ministry,  and  Catholic  Religion 
education  at  the  secondary  school 
level.  Following  our  marriage  in 
2001,  my  wife  Gwen  and  I were  active  in  ministry 
together  at  St.  Patrick's  parish  in  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia.  The  process  of  discernment  that  led  me  to 
Scarboro  Missions  was  based  in  part  on  shared 
experiences  of  aiding  refugees  in  Halifax.  These 
experiences  provided  a solid  foundation  that  shored 
up  an  inner  drive  and  spirit  to  serve  as  overseas 
missioners  in  Africa. 
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We  are  thankful  to 
have  Sharon  Willan 
(inset)  facilitating 
Scarboro  Missions' 
2006  lay  mission 
preparation  program. 


Sr.  Sylvia  Obrigewitach, 
Nicaragua 


Tuesday  evenings  throughout  February  and  early  March 
were  community  prayer  nights  for  the  lay  candidates. 
Candidate  Sylvia  Obrigewitach,  a Sister  of  Sion,  led  the 
group  through  an  evening  of  remembrance  in  honour 
and  thanksgiving  of  our  ancestors.  Part  of  the  evening 
was  devoted  to  remembering  and  honouring  Jewish 
women  of  the  bible. 

L-R:  Fr.  Frank  Hegel  and  lay  candidate  Mike  Westwell 
(standing);  Denis  Dancause  (front  left),  a course  presen- 
ter for  the  lay  program;  lay  missioners  Louise 
Malnachuk  and  John  and  Jean  Macinnis,  coordinators  of 
the  Lay  Mission  Office;  Fr.  Mike  Traher,  and  candidates 
Sr.  Sylvia,  Anne  Harty,  Gwen  Westwell  and  Miriam 
Wheeler. 


Miriam  Wheeler,  Guyana 

I came  to  Scarboro  Missions 
from  St.  Andrews  West,  Ontario. 

I have  been  a widow  for  15  years 
and  have  two  wonderful  daugh- 
ters, Paula  who  lives  in  St. 
Andrews  and  Tonya  who  lives  in 
Pittsburgh,  Permsylvania.  My 
grandsons,  Cean,  age  five,  and 
Nelson,  age  two,  are  the  delight 
of  my  life. 

Scarboro  Missions  has  always  been  a part  of  my 
faith  life.  My  husband  and  I hoped  to  join  the  lay 
mission  program  when  we  retired.  Terry's  sudden 
death  six  months  before  his  retirement,  followed  by 
my  cancer  diagnosis,  redirected  my  life's  path. 

I have  been  abundantly  blessed  and  my  life  expe- 
riences have  not  only  strengthened  my  faith  in  a 
God  who  loves  me  in  my  weakness,  but  have  also 
instilled  in  me  a desire  to  make  a small  difference  in 
the  lives  of  people  I meet. 


What  has  been  important  in  my 
life  is  Jesus  and  living  my  commit- 
ment to  Him  to  build  His  Kingdom 
as  a Sister  of  Sion.  Also  important 
is  God's  love  for  me  and  God's 
faithfulness  to  me  throughout  the 
ups  and  downs,  weaknesses  and 
joys  of  my  life. 

What  has  drawn  me  to  mission 
beyond  my  own  country  and  culture  is  both  an 
inner  call  from  God  and  an  invitation  during  my 
religious  community's  2004  Chapter  meetings  to 
live  with  the  Sisters  of  Sion  in  Nicaragua  or  El 
Salvador.  There  is  also  a strong  readiness  at  this 
stage  in  my  life  to  be  with,  to  support  and  to  share 
hope  with  people  in  very  poor  and  hidden  places.  I 
am  being  invited  to  walk  with  them  because  they 
are  valuable;  they  are  not  forgotten.  I am  being 
invited  to  give  my  time,  my  presence,  my  love.  I 
know  Jesus  is  already  present  there  in  the  sacred 
ground  of  their  lives. 

I was  also  drawn  to  Central  America  to  join  in 
solidarity  with  my  Sion  family  to  work  for  justice 
and  peace  together  with  them.  I need  to  learn  other 
ways  than  the  way  of  the  First  World;  I need  to 
learn  from  within  their  lives  and  situations  what 
justice  means  and  how  to  live  the  Gospel. 

For  the  past  15  years  I have  been  working  with 
the  poor,  marginalized  and  First  Nations  peoples  as 
an  adult  literacy  practitioner,  which  included  com- 
munity development  work  living  in  Saskatoon's 
inner  city  neighborhood. 

In  December  2005  I celebrated  my  40th  armiver- 
sary  as  a Sister  of  Sion  and  was  blessed  and  sent  by 
my  parish  of  St.  John  Bosco  to  go  to  Nicaragua.  I 
have  joined  the  Scarboro  Missions  preparation  pro- 
gram to  help  me  with  cross-cultural  adaptation,  to 
learn  from  Scarboro  missioners  what  they  do  so 
well:  transformation  for  mission — to  be  bearers  of 
the  hope  and  reality  of  God's  universal  love  for  all 
humankind  and  how  to  live  the  Kingdom  of  God 
among  us  more  fully. 
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A sincere  "Thank  you\ 


I 


// 


With  your  support,  Scarboro  Missions  opens  its  doors  to  members  of 

MISSION  SOCIETIES  AROUND  THE  GLOBE  WHO  ARE  IN  CANADA  TO  STUDY  ENGLISH 
AND  DO  OTHER  STUDIES  IN  PREPARATION  FOR  MISSION 


By  Fr.  Jack  Lynch,  S.F.M. 


//  I'  "partners  in  mission."  This  phrase  may 
I sound  folksy  or  perhaps  it  sounds  like  a 
JL  line  from  an  old  Western  movie.  The  truth 
is  that  the  words  reflect  a reality  for  which  we  at 
Scarboro  Missions  are  very  conscious  and  grateful: 
we  are  unable  to  do  what  we  do  without  your  help 
and  support.  Our  benefactors  are  our  "partners  in 
mission"  in  our  work  and  ministries  here  in  Canada 
and  overseas. 

I want  to  express  to  all  of  you,  our  benefactors — 
our  partners  in  mission — our  profound  gratitude  for 
your  generosity  and  support.  I also  want  you  to  know 
about  a program  that  we  run  here  at  Scarboro,  one 
that  your  support  helps  make  possible. 

Besides  the  formation  of  Scarboro  candidates  for 
mission,  we  are  also  engaged  in  a collaborative  effort 
with  other  mission  societies  from  around  the  globe. 
The  priests  and  seminarians  mentioned  in  this  article 
are  in  residence  with  us  at  our  headquarters  in 
Scarborough,  Ontario,  and  are  being  supported  by 
you  as  part  of  a continuing  preparation  and  collabo- 
, ration  for  mission. 

At  present  we  have  four  priests  from  the  Yarumal 


Missionary  Society  of  Colombia  studying  English  in 
preparation  for  mission  in  Asia.  Two  of  them  will  be 
working  in  Chiang  Mai,  Thailand,  and  the  other  two 
in  Cambodia.  The  latter  were  here  previously  for  ini- 
tial studies  and  were  ordained  this  past  November. 
After  a refresher  program  of  three  months,  they  will 
return  to  Cambodia  in  May. 

From  the  missionary  Society  of  Our  Lady  of 
Guadalupe  of  Mexico  we  presently  have  one  priest 
and  two  seminarians.  Fr.  Guillermo  Soto  will  join 
others  of  his  community  in  Hong  Kong  in  late  spring 
of  this  year.  Albert  Puente  Colunga  and  Alex 
Rodriguez  will  complete  one  year  of  English  language 
study  and  then  go  to  their  assigned  mission  in  Korea. 
There  they  will  spend  two  years  studying  the  lan- 
guage and  then  complete  three  more  years  of  theology 
in  a seminary  with  Korean  diocesan  seminarians. 

Fr.  Emmanuel  Mbam  is  a priest  of  St.  Paul's 
Missionary  Society  of  Nigeria.  He  is  doing  postgrad- 
uate studies  at  the  Toronto  School  of  Theology. 
Scarboro  Missions'  commitment  with  St.  Paul's  is  to 
help  with  the  preparation  of  a priest  who  will  be 
working  in  formation  in  their  seminary  in  Nigeria. 


L-R:  Fr.  Guillermo  Soto  of  the  Missionaries  of  Guadalupe,  Mexico;  Fr.  Yukitoshi  Ichioka  from  the  Diocese 
of  Yokohama,  Japan;  Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  John  Garten;  seminarian  Alex  Rodriguez  also  of  the 
Guadalupe  Missionaries;  and  Fr.  Emmanuel  Mbam  of  St.  Paul's  Missionary  Society,  Nigeria. 
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Alberto  Puente  Colunga  and  Alex  Rodrigue2 
(centre),  seminarians  with  the  Missionary 
Society  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  (Mexico) 
renew  their  oaths  in  the  presence  of  the 
Scarboro  community.  Both  are  in  residence  a 
Scarboro  Missions  while  studying  English  ir 
preparation  for  mission  in  Korea. 


Fr.  Jack  Lynch  with  the  Latin  American  seminarians  and 
priests  now  staying  at  Scarboro  Missions. 


*7  am  very  happy  to  be  at  Scarboro.  The  priests 
here  have  much  experience  as  missionaries.  I can 
learn  from  them.  I am  also  happy  to  learn  a new 
language  for  this  will  become  a tool  for  my  mission 
to  spread  the  Gospel  to  my  brothers  and  sisters.  ” 
Seminarian  Alex  Rodriguez  of  the  missionary  Society 
of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  of  Mexico,  preparing  for 
mission  in  Korea. 

** Scarboro  Missions  is  very  special  for  me.  The 
culture  here  in  this  mission  community  is  diverse.  I 
feel  very  welcomed  because  the  Scarboro  community 
is  familiar  with  many  cultures.  And  I am  glad  to  be 
in  Toronto,  too,  with  its  multicultural  environment.” 
Fr.  Yukitoshi  Ichioka  (“Fr.  Icci”)  from  the  Diocese  of 
Yokohama,  Japan. 

Emmanuel  is  doing  a Doctorate  in  Systematic 
Theology. 

Fr.  Matthew  An  and  Fr.  Stephen  Kim  are  two 
newly  ordained  priests  of  the  Korean  Foreign 
Mission  Society.  Fr.  Matthew  has  been  assigned  to 
Siberia  in  Northeastern  Russia.  Fr.  Stephen  will  be 
working  in  Cambodia  with  two  other  Korean 
Mission  priests  and  with  the  Maryknoll  missioners. 
The  primary  reason  that  they  must  have  a command 
of  English  is  that  the  courses  in  Russia  and  Khmer  in 
Cambodia  are  only  given  in  English. 

Fr.  Yukitochi  Ichioka  is  a diocesan  priest  from 
Yokohama,  Japan.  For  many  years  Scarboro  Missions 
collaborated  in  the  building  up  of  the  local  church  in 
Japan.  A few  years  ago  we  informed  some  Japanese 
bishops  of  our  willingness  to  continue  to  collaborate 
in  new  ways.  Fr.  "Icci",  as  he  is  known  to  us,  is  doing 
a post  graduate  degree  in  Spirituality  at  Regis  College, 
University  of  Toronto,  and  will  live  in  residence  with 
us  for  two  years. 


L-R:  Seminarian  Alex  Rodriguez  of  the  Guadalupe 
Missionaries  of  Mexico,  Fr.  Marceliano  Serrato  of  the 
Yarumal  Missionaries  of  Colombia,  and  Scarboro 
Father  Richard  Veltri.  Now  retired,  Fr.  Veltri  has 
been  a great  help  to  the  visiting  seminarians  and 
priests  with  their  English  language  studies. 


Over  the  past  number  of  years,  your  support  has 
contributed  to  the  ongoing  formation  of  priests  and 
future  priests.  Some  of  the  others  helped  by  this  pro- 
gram who  have  been  with  us  in  the  last  two  years  are 
presently  in  their  new  ministries. 

Fr.  Martin  Kim  and  Fr.  Hyo  Jung  of  the  Korean 
Mission  Society  are  in  Mozambique,  Africa.  Fr.  Yu 
Sung  is  presently  a member  of  the  seminary  staff  and 
Fr.  Andrew  is  in  Cambodia. 

Fr.  John  Ruiz  and  Fr.  Willan  Rojano  will  be 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  April  and  return  to 
work  among  the  Masai  people  in  Kenya. 

Three  seminarians  of  the  Guadalupe  Missionaries 
of  Mexico  who  were  with  us  last  year  are  continuing 
language  studies  for  their  future  work.  Nicolas  Rangel 
is  in  Hong  Kong  studying  Cantonese  while  Enrique 
Guttierez  and  Jorge  Macias  are  presently  in  Tokyo  in 
a two  year  program  to  learn  Japanese. 

Finally,  I can  assure  you  that  each  and  every 
Scarboro  missioner  has  a commitment  to  express  our 
gratitude  to  God  for  you  and  your  support.  Each  and 
every  day  that  we  celebrate  the  morning  Eucharist  in 
our  chapel,  you  and  your  intentions  are  brought  to 
Mass,  to  the  Table  of  the  Lord.  We  thank  God  for  you 
and  we  thank  God  for  the  blessings  that  we  receive 
from  every  benefactor  and  partner  in  mission. 

Thanks  from  the  depths  of  our  hearts.oo 

Our  special  thanks  to  the  lay  mission  candidates  now  in 
Scarboro's  mission  preparation  program  for  their  assistance 
in  gathering  the  quotes  found  in  this  article. 
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Chatting  in  the  dining 
hall  at  Scarboro  Missions. 
L-R:  Fr.  Yukitoshi  Ichioka 
from  the  Diocese  of 
Yokohama,  Japan; 

Alberto  Puente  Colunga, 
a seminarian  with  the 
Guadalupe  Missionaries 
(Mexico);  Fr.  Matthew  An 
of  the  Korean  Mission 
Society  who  is  missioned 
to  Russia;  and  Scarboro 
missioner  Fr.  Alex 
McDonald  who  recently 
returned  to  Canada  after 
serving  in  Japan  for  more 
than  50  years. 


Left:  Fr.  Jack  Lynch,  Superior  General  of  Scarboro 
Missions,  with  seminarian  Alex  Rodriguez  of  the 
Guadalupe  Missionaries  of  Mexico  and  Fr.  Stephen 
Kim  of  the  Korean  Mission  Society  who  has  been 
missioned  to  Cambodia.  Fr.  Stephen  conveyed  to 
us  that  Scarboro  Missions  has  made  him  feel  most 
welcome  and  he  enjoys  the  experience  of  living 
among  members  of  other  mission  societies. 
However,  he  finds  English  a difficult  language  to 
master. 


Below:  Fr.  Jack  and  seminarian  Nicolas  Rangel  of 
the  Guadalupe  Missionaries  of  Mexico  prepare  a 
meal  at  Scarboro's  farm,  Fraser  Acres,  near 
Peterborough,  Ontario.  Nicolas  is  now  in  Hong 
Kong  studying  Cantonese  in  preparation  for 
mission  in  China. 


**Being  at  Scarboro  Missions  is  a good 
experience  not  only  to  learn  English,  but  to 
live  in  the  Scarboro  community  and  learn 
other  ways  to  be  a missionary  from  the 
Scarboro  missioners.  And  it’s  good  being  in 
Toronto,  a city  of  many  cultures,  as  people 
come  here  from  all  over  the  world.  ” 

Fr.  Guillermo  Soto  of  the  Missionary  Society 
of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  of  Mexico  has  been 
missioned  to  Flong  Kong. 

**This  is  my  first  experience  of  living 
outside  of  Mexico  and  I am  happy  to  be  at 
Scarboro  Missions.  I am  enjoying  this 
wonderful  experience." 

Seminarian  Alberto  Puente  Colonga  also  of  the 
Guadalupe  Missionaries,  preparing  for  mission 
in  Korea. 
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My  friend  Luke 

He  struggled  with  adversity,  all  the  while  searching  for 

PEACE  AND  ACCEPTANCE 
By  Fr.  Alex  McDonald,  S.F.M. 


During  my  years  as  a mis- 
sionary in  Japan,  the  work 
I found  most  appealing 
was  that  of  teaching  catechism. 
Although  there  were  never  large 
numbers  of  catechumens,  at  no 
time  did  I find  myself  without 
someone  to  teach. 

To  be  God's  instrument  in 
bringing  a person  who  knows 
nothing  of  God  or  the  purpose  of 
life  to  the  baptismal  font  is  indeed 
a wonderfully  consoling  experi- 
ence. Among  those  whom  I bap- 
tized, the  majority  were  factory 
workers,  office  workers  and 
housewives;  some  were  nurses 
and  school  teachers.  I always 
cherished  the  ambition  of  baptiz- 
ing a doctor. 


In  Japan  a doctor  commands  a 
lot  of  respect  and  is  in  a position 
where  he  can  influence  others.  If 
one  of  my  students  was  a doctor, 

I thought,  his  desire  to  become  a 
Catholic  might  influence  others  to 
do  the  same.  However,  my  ambi- 
tion was  never  realized.  The  clos- 
est I came  to  baptizing  a doctor 
was  in  a man  called  Fujii-san. 

For  44  years  I served  as  pastor 
of  the  church  in  Ichinomiya,  a city 
of  200,000  people.  About  one  kilo- 
metre down  the  street  from  the 
church  was  a psychiatric  hospital. 
Among  the  patients  were  two 
parishioners  from  our  church  and 
I hoped  for  the  opportunity  to 
bring  Holy  Communion  to  them. 

In  Japan,  most  psychiatric  hos- 


pitals have  a policy  of  only  allow- 
ing close  family  members  as  visi- 
tors. These  hospitals  are  especially 
wary  of  allowing  people  of  reli- 
gion to  visit  patients.  They  don't 
want  aggressive  religious  sects 
taking  advantage  of  the  mentally 
ill  by  proselytizing.  Some  psychi- 
atric hospitals  are  government 
owned,  but  fortunately  the  hospi- 
tal in  Ichinomiya  was  privately 
owned  by  a Dr.  Sato. 

When  Dr.  Sato  decided  to  run 
for  city  councilor,  a number  of 
my  parishioners  were  among 
those  on  his  campaign  wagon.  Dr. 
Sato  won  on  the  strength  of  the 
Catholic  vote  and  was  elected  to 
city  council.  Encouraged  by  this, 
the  doctor  and  I became  good 
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"Fve  been  reading  the  Gospel  of  Luke/' 

HE  BEGAN,  "AND  IN  THE  INTRODUCTION  I READ 
THAT  Luke  was  a doctor. 


friends  and  he  always  warmly 
welcomed  me  at  his  hospital.  Each 
month  when  I brought  commu- 
nion to  my  two  parishioners,  the 
hospital  staff  provided  me  with  a 
private  room  for  my  use. 

One  day  the  two  Catholic  men 
brought  a third  man  to  my  room 
and  introduced  him  as  their  friend 
Fujii-san.  He  was  not  a Christian 
but  he  had  a favour  to  ask  of  me. 
From  his  two  friends  he  heard  that 
there  was  a library  at  the  church, 
he  said.  He  wanted  me  to  ask 
Dr.  Sato  to  allow  him  out  of  the 
hospital  once  a week  so  he  could 
spend  a few  hours  studying  there. 
It  was  difficult  to  have  privacy 
and  quiet  in  the  hospital  because 
all  the  patients  live,  eat,  work  and 
sleep  in  one  large  enclosure 
behind  iron  bars. 

Because  Fujii-san  was  not  a 
violent  patient,  permission  was 
readily  granted.  So  once  a week 
he  came  faithfully  and  spent  a 
couple  of  hours  studying  in  the 
quiet  of  the  church  library.  After 
a couple  of  months,  I decided  to 
pop  the  question. 

"Have  you  ever  thought  of 
becoming  a Christian?"  I asked. 

"Oh  yes,"  he  replied,  "I  want 
to  be  baptized  and  for  my  bap- 
tismal name  I would  like  to 
choose  the  name  Luke." 

Surprised  that  he  knew  so 
much  about  the  rite  of  baptism,  I 
asked  him  why  he  wanted  the 
name  Luke.  Then  he  told  me  his 
story. 

The  Gospel  of  Luke 

"Tve  been  reading  the  Gospel 
of  Luke,"  he  began,  "and  in  the 


introduction  I read  that  Luke  was 
a doctor.  You  see.  I'm  almost  a 
doctor  myself.  I went  all  through 
medical  school  and  in  my  last 
semester,  on  my  final  exam,  the 
pressure  got  to  me.  I cracked  up 
and  ended  up  here  in  this  hospi- 
tal. My  parents  and  relatives  are 
so  ashamed  of  me  that  they  never 
come  to  visit.  Tm  grateful  to  my 
two  Catholic  friends  for  introduc- 
ing me  to  you  because  now  I have 
you  for  a visitor  when  you  come 
to  the  hospital." 

After  two  months  of  instruc- 
tion, Fujii-san  was  ready  for  bap- 
tism. It  was  a joyful  day  when  his 
two  friends  and  other  parishioners 
gathered  at  the  church  for  mass 
and  I baptized,  confirmed  and 
gave  Fujii-san  his  first  Holy 
Communion. 

In  the  next  few  years  I contin- 
ued to  visit  Fujii-san  and  his  two 
friends  at  the  hospital  every 
month  and  bring  communion  to 
them.  And  then  one  day  I noticed 
that  Fujii-san's  condition  had  dete- 
riorated. He  was  thin  and  pale 
and  his  entire  body  was  shaking. 
So  I anointed  him. 

When  I visited  a month  later, 
his  two  friends  told  me  that  Fujii- 
san  had  died  and  his  family  gave 
him  a Buddhist  funeral.  I'm  sure 
Fujii-san  got  a big  welcome  from 
St.  Luke,  his  patron  saint.oo 

After  ordination,  Scarboro  mis- 
sionary Fr.  Alex  McDonald  was  sent 
to  Japan  where  he  lived  and  worked 
among  the  Japanese  people  for  more 
than  50  years.  He  is  now  retired  and 
living  in  Canada. 


Scarboro  responds  to 
Philippine  disaster 

A disastrous  mudslide  occurred 
on  Friday,  February  17,  2006, 
in  the  parish  area  of  St.  Bernard, 
Southern  Leyte,  Philippines,  where 
Scarboro  priests  were  once 
assigned.  The  entire  village  of 
Guinsaugon  was  buried  under 
30  to  60  feet  of  mud.  Revised 
estimates  say  at  least  1,200  people 
were  killed. 

Fr.  Mike  Traher  sent  an  email 
to  Bishop  Precioso  Cantillas  of 
Maasin  Diocese  expressing  our 
solidarity  and  prayers.  Scarboro 
Missions  sent  $20,000  to  assist 
ongoing  relief  efforts  for  the  sur- 
vivors and  other  families  affected. 
Added  to  this  was  $975.50  in  per- 
sonal donations  from  Scarboro 
community  and  staff  members  in 
Toronto.  The  total  financial  relief 
of  US$20,975.50  was  gratefully 
received  and  acknowledged. 

Frs.  Pat  Kelly,  Charlie  Gervais, 
Terry  Gallagher,  Jim  McGuire  and 
David  Warren  all  served  in  St. 
Bernard's  parish  in  past  years. 
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Learning  to  live  mission 

At  Our  Lady  of  the  Snows  Catholic  Academy  in  Camrose,  Alberta, 

STUDENTS  ARE  DEVELOPING  AN  AWARENESS  OF  THE  NEEDS  OF  OTHERS 


When  Scarboro  missioner  Beverley  Vantomme  wrote  us  about 

Our  Lady  of  the  Snows  Catholic  Academy  in  Canmore,  Alberta, 
she  said  it  was  a "special  school  that  is  really  living  mission." 
"What  a lovely  school,  teachers,  kids  and  atmosphere,"  Beverley 
wrote.  "They  are  active  in  their  service  work  all  over  the  world,  and  this 
is  just  a small  school  of  350  kids,  spanning  Grades  1-12." 

Among  their  many  projects,  the  students  have  raised  funds  for  the 
victims  of  the  tsunami,  for  poor  families  locally,  and  for  two  children  in 
Malawi.  Beverley  and  Ray  Vantomme,  also  from  Canmore,  were  first 
missioned  to  Malawi  in  1996  and  have  continued  to  share  this  journey 
with  their  home  parish. 

Lynette  Brossart,  a teacher  who  coordinates  the  school's  projects  to 
help  the  needy,  invited  Beverley  and  Ray  to  return  to  the  school  the  next 
time  they  were  home  from  mission  and  give  a follow-up  presentation. 

Lynette,  a cousin  of  Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  also  held 
a "Missions  Club"  meeting  recently  at  which  interested  students  came 
together  to  discuss  and  share  stories  about  the  school's  past  fundraising 
projects  and  to  organize  their  2006  Lenten  project.  From  this  meeting 
Lynette  gathered  the  comments  that  accompany  the  photos  in  this  fea- 
ture. Together  they  give  a glimpse  of  Ray  and  Beverley's  visit  this 
spring  as  well  as  the  school's  2005  Share  Lent  talent  show  and  fundrais- 
er for  Development  and  Peace. 


1 ifst  it  st9rte4  when  you  pgi4  one  4olUi' 
fot  gn  gu4ition.  Then  if  you  mg4e  it  you  pt9ctice4 
fot  gbout  g week  gt  home.  Then  3t  school  we  tgn 
thfough  the  whole  show.  At  night  people  cgme  to  see 
the  show  gn4  wgtch  all  the  talente4  ki4s!" 

Nicole  Melzet  ccr.  3) 


Fei-gusson  cgl  lo) 

I 

1 ptactice4  an4  ptactice4  until 
the  song  was  perfect.  I ha4  chosen 
to  sing  "When  You're  Smiling" 
by  Louis  Armstrong.  The  song 
always  seeme4  to  make  others 
smile.  It's  very  fulfilling  to  be  on 
stage  an4  watch  people  below 
smiling  an4  sitting  in  awe  because 
i showe4  Immense  conf'4ence 
an4  got  over  my  stage  fright.  So 
by  having  the  talent  show  to 
raise  money  for  families  in 
poverty,  it  was  helping  me 
personally  an4  we  were  helping 
them  financially  an4  giving  hope 
back  to  their  society." 
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R-L:  Carly  Russell  and  Tyler  Samms  (Grade  Two)  with  classmates  perform- 
ing for  the  talent  show. 


Mgte  M^cKenzie  cct.  5) 

//A 

/\t  first  it  4i4n't  go  so  well 
with  the  gu4itions.  I fumble4 
3n4  l<ept  4oing  the  s^me 
moves  over  gn4  over  ^ggin. 
Then  I went  to  my  bgllet 
instructor  an4  aske4  her  if  she 
coul4  help  me  with  my 
performance.  I 3ske4  if  she 
coul4  help  me  put  together 
g show,  she  sai4,  "Of  course!" 

1 prgctice4  ^fter  school  for 
m^ny  4^ys  3n4  hours  until  I 
got  goo4  3t  it.  Then  I 
performe4  3n4  it  went  reglly 
well.  I got  g lot  of  compli- 
ments from  people  gn4  I felt 
really  goo4." 


//  I 

1 think  it's  more  important 
to  care  about  the  poor  than 
about  me  because  1 have  what 
I nee4  3n4  they  4on't... 

1 think  all  of  our  school  is 
happy  for  what  we  4i4  to  help 
the  poor." 

Jessica  Howes  ccr.  3) 
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Scarboro  missioner  Beverley  Vantomme  answers  questions  after  she  and  husband 
Ray  gave  a Powerpoint  presentation  about  mission  among  the  people  of  Malawi  to 
students  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Snows  Catholic  Academy.  Canmore,  Alberta. 


welcome  from  everyone 
gn4  even  the  youngest 
stu4ents  bg4  pKofou n4 
guestions:  'Isn't  it  b9f4  to 
live  in  M^Uwi  wbem  people 
so  pooff’  Don't  you  feel 
This  wgs  from  3 litle 
gifl  in  Gi'94e  Two." 

Scgi-boi-o  missionei- 
Bevefley  Vantomme 


// 1 

1 like  helping  otbefs 
gn4  making  them  feel 
like  g pgrt  of 9 frmily!" 

D^li  Hollowly  CGt.  3) 


Teacher  Lynette  Brossart  displays  a 
Lego  village  built  by  students  at 
Our  Lady  of  the  Snows  Catholic 
Academy  in  Canmore,  Alberta. 
This  village  represents  a village 
that  was  ravaged  by  the  tsanami 
and  for  which  the  students  raised 
funds  to  help  rebuild. 


L-R:  Lynn  Mutseka,  Reese  McKinley  and  Cheyenne  Hoyme 
fundraising  for  Christian  Child  Care  International.  Coordinating 
teacher  Lynette  Brossart  writes:  "These  children  are  not  only  exam- 
ples of  wonderful  service  work,  but  they  are  also  in  our  Missions 
Club.  Their  hearts  are  really  in  it,  to  follow  the  path  to  Jesus." 
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A new  way  to  help  us 

Gifts  of  Securities,.,  An  attractive  alternative  in 
ScARBORO  Missions'  Planned  and  Asset-giving  Program 

By  Matt  Gleeson 

The  donation  of  "blue-chip"  stocks  or  securities  has  become  a most  popular  form  of 
Asset  Giving  in  recent  years.  Current  tax  laws  make  the  donation  of  securities  an 
attractive  alternative  to  other  types  of  charitable  giving.  Until  this  year,  any  capital 
gains  realized  on  the  donated  stock  or  securities  were  taxable  to  the  donor  at  the  rate  of 
25%  of  the  value  of  the  gain  or  profit  earned  on  the  shares. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  first  Conservative  government  budget  will  contain  a new 
provision  whereby  the  25%  capital  gains  tax  on  donated  securities  will  be  removed 
completely.  This  tax  exemption  will,  no  doubt,  influence  and  encourage  more  holders  of 
blue-chip  stocks  to  consider  donating  a portion  of  profits  earned  on  their  stock  portfolios 
to  charities  such  as  Scarboro  Missions. 

For  further  information  on  the  possible  donation  of  securities  and  other  Planned  and 
Asset  Giving  options,  please  complete  the  information  request  below  and  return  it  to: 

Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  ON  MIM  1M4 

Fax:  416-261-0820;  Tel:  416-261-7135;  Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815 
Email:  to@scarboromissions.ca 


Matt  Gleeson  is  Scarboro  Missions’  Planned  Giving  Gonsultant. 


Sv-  CLIP  AND  RETURN  TO  SCARBORO  MISSIONS 


Your  continued  support  of  our  work  is  greatly  appreciated.  Here's  howl 


□ Donation  of  $ 

by  cheque  or  money  order  (enclosed) 

Bequest  in  my  Will 

□ Gift  Annuity 

□ Paid-up  life  insurance  policy 

Q Special  new  life  insurance  policy 

□ Gift  of  property  or  other  asset 
Q Strip  bond 

□ Securities  donation 

□ Charitable  Gift  Annuity 

□ Please  call  me  with  more  information 

□ I wish  to  attend  an  information  session 

□ I do  not  wish  to  be  called 


All  donations  are  tax  deductible 
A tax  receipt  will  be  mailed. 

Your  name: 


Address: 


City: 


Province: 


Postal  Code: 


Telephone  (Bus): 


(Res): 


Email: 
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Stewards  of  God's  grace 

Financial  Report  2005:  an  account  of  Scarboro  Missions'  management 

OF  THE  ECONOMIC  RESOURCES  ENTRUSTED  TO  US 

By  Fr.  Frank  Hegel,  S.F.M. 


In  his  first  letter,  Peter  exhorts  the  followers  of  the 
Way  to  be  good  stewards  of  God's  grace  in  all 
areas  of  life,  both  spiritual  and  temporal  (1  Peter  4: 
1-11).  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  at  Scarboro  Missions 
give  you,  our  friends  and  benefactors,  an  account  of 
the  management  of  the  economic  resources  entrusted 
to  us  during  2005. 

The  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
2005  indicates  that  the  Society  received  a total  of 
$4,680,283  from  various  sources  and  dispersed  a total 
of  $4,649,944. 


Revenue 

$2,070,914 

151,594 

118,693 

15,000 

262,849 

1,600,000 

524,000 

$4,743,050 

Expenditures 

$1,160,205 

637,398 

829,065 

718,717 

451,202 

15,000 

3,968 

310,760 

555,378 

$4,681,693 


Basic  Charity 
Direct  Fundraising 
Mission  Centre 

CIDA  (Canadian  International 

Development  Agency)  Grants 

Other  Income 

Investment  Income 

New  Annuities 

Total 


Overseas  Ministries 
Canadian  Ministries 
Support  Ministries 
Major  Renovation 
Normal  Maintenance 
CIDA  Grant 

Projects  Funded  By  Trusts 
Ministry  to  the  Sick  & Retired 
Contractual  Obligation 

Total 


Revenue 


bequests  of  $658,975,  donations  of  $538,793  to  special 
projects  our  missionaries  undertake,  general  dona- 
tions of  $651,900  and  diocesan  collections  amounting 
to  $221,246. 

Direct  fundraising 

Direct  fundraising  accounts  for  3%  of  all  revenues 
and  is  generated  through  subscriptions  to  our  maga- 
zine ($35,244),  sale  of  our  calendars,  cards,  videos 
and  posters  ($44,247)  and  our  calendar  envelopes 
($37,735),  direct  outreach  to  parishes  ($4,538)  and 
enrollments  ($29,830).  Enrollments  are  spiritual 
bouquets  of  masses  and  prayers  for  the  living  and 
the  dead  offered  for  those  who  are  enrolled. 

New  Annuities 

Your  support  of  our  work  through  our  Annuities 
program  resulted  in  $524,000  in  new  Gift  Armuities 
during  2005.  A Gift  Annuity  is  a one-time  gift  to 
Scarboro  Missions  in  return  for  which  the  donor 
receives  a guaranteed  payment  for  as  long  as  they 
live.  The  Armuities  program  is  an  important  source 
of  revenue  for  us  and  our  ongoing  work,  and  repre- 
sented 11%  of  all  revenues  in  2005. 

Other  sources  of  revenue 

Income  from  our  Mission  Centre  amounted  to 
$118,693  or  2.5%  of  total  revenues;  project  grants 
from  the  Canadian  International  Development 
Agency  (the  Canadian  government's  body  for  over- 
seas aid)  totaled  less  than  1%  or  $15,000.  Other 
income,  amounting  to  3.93%  of  all  revenues,  includes 
chaplaincy  work  done  by  our  retired  members, 
income  generated  by  our  interfaith  desk,  grants  from 
the  Canadian  Catholic  Conference  of  Bishops  for  our 
lay  mission  program,  interest  payments,  GST  / HST 
rebates,  and  various  other  small  activities  such  as  the 
Scarboro  Auxiliary  Raffle  that  may  result  in  revenue 
for  the  Society. 


Basic  Charity 

As  the  revenue  table  shows  the  largest  part  of  our 
revenue  consists  in  the  charitable  donations  we 
receive  from  you.  This  accounts  for  44%  of  all  rev- 
enues. This  basic  charitable  donation  includes 


Investment  revenue 

Money  received  as  Annuities,  or  as  contributions 
specifically  for  the  training  of  future  missionaries  or 
for  helping  to  support  our  retired  or  sick  missionar- 
ies, is  invested.  The  returns  from  these  investments 
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Fr.  Brian  Swords.  China. 


^ assist  us  in  meeting  our  contractual  obligations.  In 
2005  we  received  $1,600,000  or  21%  of  all  revenues 
I from  our  investments. 

Expenses 

^ The  majority  of  our  expenditures  went  to  support 

our  work  in  various  ministries.  As  Scarboro  mission- 
ers,  we  understand  our  mission  as  witnessing  to  the 
Reign  of  God  for  all  peoples,  to  a world  of  justice, 
peace  and  love — the  hope  of  all  humanity. 

1 

Overseas  ministries 

A total  of  25%  of  our  expenses  went  to  our  mis- 
sions in  Asia,  Africa,  South  America  and  the 
j Caribbean  where  33  Scarboro  lay  and  priest  mission- 
I ers  serve.  Most  of  our  priests  and  some  of  our  laity 
I are  working  in  parishes  ministering  to  the  needs  of 
the  parish  community.  Others  are  working  in  poor 
communities,  witnessing  God's  love  as  social  work- 
ers, nurses,  and  teachers,  especially  teachers  of 
English  as  a second  language.  They  are  also  working 
in  the  areas  of  housing  for  the  poor,  teacher  training, 
human  rights  advocacy,  the  advancement  of  women, 
adult  education  and  literacy,  refugees,  and  the  orga- 
nization of  diocesan  libraries.  Interfaith  dialogue  is  a 
constant  challenge  as  we  live  among  people  of  other 
faiths. 

To  our  10  missionaries  working  in  China,  Japan, 
i,  Thailand  and  the  Philippines,  we  distributed 
I $101,760.  To  our  10  missionaries  ministering  to  the 
] people  of  the  Bahamas,  Guyana,  and  the  Dominican 
^ j Republic,  we  sent  $129,231.  To  the  seven  missionar- 
! ies  in  Brazil,  Ecuador  and  Panama  we  distributed 
' I $198,747;  while  $89,  973  went  to  the  support  of  six 
^ ; missionaries  in  Malawi,  Africa. 

y We  designated  $525,244  to  assist  various  mission- 
* i i aries  in  special  projects  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

■ I These  projects  include  provision  of  clean  drinking 
water,  health  initiatives  related  to  AIDS,  community 
development  in  remote  areas,  linguistics  and  capac- 
i ^ ity  building.  All  projects  are  in  collaboration  with 
I j local  people,  working  with  them  to  better  their  lives. 

' Our  mission  in  Ecuador  also  benefited  from  a $15,000 
i grant  from  the  Canadian  International  Development 
Agency. 

J' 


Georgina  Phelan,  Kenya. 

All  of  us  were  eyewitnesses  to  the  tsunami  that 
struck  Southeast  Asia  just  after  Christmas  of  2004. 
Scarboro  Missions,  like  many  of  you,  felt  the  plight 
of  the  many  thousands  of  victims  and  sent  $100,000 
to  support  the  relief  and  reconstruction  effort.  In 
addition  to  this  special  cause  the  Scarboro  General 
Council  granted  mission  incentive  grants  worth 
$15,250  to  three  mission  projects  submitted  during 
the  year. 

Canadian  ministries 

Our  Society  priorities  remain  rooted  in  the  under- 
standing that  cross-cultural  overseas  mission  service 
is  essential  to  who  we  are  as  a mission  community. 
All  members  must  serve  at  least  one  term  overseas 
among  people  of  other  cultures  and  faiths.  We  walk 
with  them,  sharing  life  with  them.  We  listen  and 
learn  and,  like  the  disciples,  we  come  back  to  our 
home  Church  to  share  what  we  have  "seen  and 
heard".  In  2005  we  dedicated  $606,098  or  13%  of  all 
expenditures  to  these  ministries. 

Communications 

We  must  make  ourselves  and  our  message  known 
to  all  Canadians  and  we  do  this  through  communica- 
tions and  the  media.  We  use  the  Internet  and  have 
our  own  website.  We  produce  public  service 
announcements  of  our  work  for  use  on  television. 
And  we  publish  Scarboro  Missions  magazine  seven 
times  a year.  Expenses  for  these  ministries  totaled 
$212,296  in  2005. 

Justice  and  Peace 

As  a mission  community,  we  have  chosen  to  walk 
alongside  those  on  the  margins — to  be  in  solidarity 
with  the  poor  and  oppressed  in  our  world.  We  help 
to  relieve  the  symptoms  of  human  suffering  and  to 
support  creative  efforts  that  make  small  steps 
towards  bringing  about  genuine  justice  and  peace. 
Our  Justice  and  Peace  Office  is  dedicated  to  this 
work  and  through  this  office  we  support  others 
involved  in  this  ministry,  particularly  through  our 
participation  in  Canadian  ecumenical  global  justice 
and  human  rights  initiatives.  In  2005,  our  expendi- 
tures in  this  area  were  approximately  $88,692. 
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Maxine  Bell,  Guyana. 


Fr. 


Jim  McGuire,  Malawi. 


Kate  O'Donnell  and  Estrela 
De  Souza,  Guyana. 


Interfaith  Dialogue 

Faithful  to  our  belief  in  the  mysterious  and  multi- 
faceted presence  of  the  Spirit  in  our  world,  Scarboro 
missioners  seek  out  opportunities  to  live  humbly  in 
mutual  service  and  dialogue  with  people  of  other 
faiths.  In  support  of  this  work  we  have  established 
an  Interfaith  Desk  dedicated  to  dialogue  and  under- 
standing among  faith  traditions,  and  to  sharing  this 
understanding  with  others.  It  is  an  area  in  which 
Scarboro's  experience  is  called  upon  more  and  more, 
and  even  produced  a small  revenue  of  $8,844. 
Expenses  for  this  work  in  2005  amounted  to  $88,007. 

Mission  Centre 

A final  aspect  of  our  Canadian  ministries  is  our 
Mission  Centre  here  in  Scarborough,  Ontario.  The 
Centre  serves  as  a meeting  place  for  groups  and 
organizations  whose  mission  thrust  resonates  with 
our  own.  We  offer  our  facilities  for  religious  educa- 
tion, to  ecumenical  groups,  justice  and  peace  groups, 
and  to  groups  involved  in  improving  their  own 
human  dignity.  This  year  our  Mission  Centre 
expenses  were  approximately  $248,403. 

Support  ministries 

Three  ministries  serve  to  support  our  service  over- 
seas and  in  Canada.  Expenses  for  these  ministries 
represent  18%  of  total  expenditures.  The  first  support 
ministry  is  the  recruitment,  education  and  formation 
of  both  lay  and  priest  members,  for  which  we  spent  a 
total  of  $47,428.  In  addition,  Scarboro  Missions  assists 
a number  of  priests  and  seminarians  from  other  for- 
eign mission  societies  in  their  ongoing  educational 
needs.  Scarboro  has  been  blessed  with  the  presence 
of  a substantial  number  of  these  members  from  other 
societies.  The  majority  come  from  Korea,  Mexico, 
Nigeria  and  Colombia.  Some  are  doing  post  graduate 
studies  in  theology  while  others  try  to  master  the 
English  language  before  heading  to  their  mission 
assignments.  Scarboro's  support  of  these  missionar- 
ies during  2005  amounted  to  $90,252. 

The  second  support  ministry  is  the  promotional 
and  educational  work  of  the  Society  through  our 
Mission  Information  Office.  This  office  is  responsible 
for  managing  our  magazine  subscriptions,  process- 


ing donations,  communicating  with  our  benefactors, 
sending  out  letters  of  appeal  at  Thanksgiving  and 
Lent,  and  filling  requests  for  our  resources.  The 
office  also  coordinates  the  promotional  work  of  our 
missioners  at  schools  and  parishes,  sharing  with 
Canadian  Catholics  about  the  work  of  Scarboro 
Missions.  We  allocated  $370,585  to  this  ministry. 

The  third  ministry  is  the  coordination  of  our 
Society  as  a whole.  This  includes  the  leadership  of 
our  General  Council  and  Lay  Mission  Office;  the 
offices  of  the  Treasury  and  Secretary  General;  and 
any  other  facet  of  administration  here  in  Canada.  We 
allocated  $320,800  to  this  ministry  in  2005. 

Central  House 

The  Society's  building  at  2685  Kingston  Road  in 
Scarborough  serves  as  the  headquarters  for  all  \ 

Scarboro  Missions'  activities.  Those  returning  home 
from  overseas  mission  stay  here  for  some  or  all  of 
their  time  in  Canada.  Those  that  work  in  leadership 
and  administration  live  and  work  at  our  central 
house.  As  well,  the  majority  of  our  sick  and  retired 
members  call  it  home.  To  maintain  the  central  house  | 
and  the  needs  of  its  22  permanent  residents  and  eight 
resident  missioners  from  our  sister  mission-sending 
societies,  we  spent  a total  of  $451,202  or  10%  of  total 
expenditures. 

The  original  wing  of  the  building,  known  as  the 
Fraser  Wing,  was  constructed  in  1925  and  has  deteri-  ' 
orated  due  to  age.  It  is  in  need  of  major  renovation 
work,  both  in  its  interior  and  exterior,  in  order  to 
meet  and  maintain  present  building  and  safety 
codes.  In  2004  we  undertook  the  renovation  of  the 
interior  part  of  the  building  to  meet  present  code 
standards.  This  past  year  we  undertook  the  major 
work  of  making  the  building  wheelchair  accessible  9 

with  wheelchair  accessible  washrooms  and  an  eleva-  9 1 
tor  as  its  key  elements.  This  work,  which  also  adds  a 9i 
new  reception  area  to  the  building  and  a restoration 
of  the  original  steps  leading  to  the  Fraser  Wing  pre-  9{. 
viously  closed  for  safety  reasons,  cost  $717,717  or 
15%  of  the  total  expenditures  during  2005.  This  work  ^9 ; 
will  enable  us  to  make  better  use  of  our  building  ^9|l^ 
both  for  our  own  needs  as  well  as  the  needs  of  our 
Mission  Centre.  ^9, 
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Fr.  Russ  Sampson,  Guyana. 


DIXIE  OF  CAIXIADA’S  BEST  KEPT 
PERSDIXIAL  FIIXIAIXICIAL  SECRETS 
Charitable  Gift  Annuities 


ARE  YOU  RETIRED?  APPROACHING  RETIREMENT? 
ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  A WAY  TO  GUARANTEE 
AN  INCOME  FOR  THE  REST  OF  YOUR  LIFE? 

A Charitable  Gift  Annuity  may  be  right  for  you. 


Ministry  to  the  sick  and  retired 

Our  community  has  been  blessed  with  dedicated 
men  and  women  who  serve  mission  unselfishly. 
Many  have  remained  in  mission  well  beyond  normal 
retirement  age.  Indeed,  at  present  our  oldest  serving 
missionary  is  87  years  old  and  still  on  the  mission, 
working  hard.  A large  number  of  our  priests  have 
served  for  over  50  years  in  their  mission  countries. 

However,  some  of  our  missionaries  have  had  to 
return  to  Canada  for  reasons  of  health.  Others  have 
chosen  to  spend  their  retirement  years  in  Canada 
where  they  can  still  be  involved  in  mission  and  con- 
tribute constructively  to  mission.  Non-medical 
expenditures  for  the  care  of  our  sick  and  retired 
members  totaled  $310,760  in  2005. 

Contractual  Obligations 

Each  year  we  are  required  by  law  to  meet  certain 
obligations  undertaken  by  contractual  agreements. 
During  2005  we  paid  $399,474  to  meet  our  contrac- 
tual obligation  under  close  to  500  armuity  agree- 
ments we  have  with  various  people.  In  addition, 
$47,014  was  spent  to  meet  our  obligation  to  8 lay  mis- 
sioners  who  completed  their  terms  of  mission  service 
during  2005.  Finally,  $108,890  was  paid  as  pensions 
to  former  Scarboro  employees  in  Japan  who  served 
us  continuously  for  over  50  years.  These  obligations 
total  $555,378  and  represent  12%  of  our  total  expen- 
ditures. 

A prayer  of  gratitude 

We  at  Scarboro  Missions  are  ever  mindful  that  our 
work  is  possible  because  of  the  generosity  of  our 
many  benefactors  and  partners.  We  know  that  you 
have  made  sacrifices  to  support  us.  We  are  most 
grateful  to  all  who  sustain  us  in  our  mission  work 
through  your  prayers,  encouragement,  and  financial 
contributions.  You  are  remembered  in  our  daily 
prayers  and  masses  and  we  ask  God's  blessings  for 
you.oo 

Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Frank  Hegel  serves  as  Treasurer 
General. 


Our  Charitable  Gift  Annuities  will: 

• guarantee  that  you  will  receive  income  payments 
tor  as  long  as  you  or  your  spouse  lives; 

• provide  immediate  and  long  term  tax  benefits; 

• support  the  work  of  Scarboro  Missions  as  we 
accompany  the  poor  and  people  of  other  faith 
traditions  around  the  world. 


Current  Annuity  Rates 

Age 

Percent  Rate 

65 

5.63  % 

70 

6.03  % 

75 

6.62  % 

o 

00 

7.49  % 

85  j 

1 8.80  % 

89  + 

10.00% 

Call  today  for  more  information: 
416-261-7135  or  1-800-260-4815 
Visit  our  website  at 

www.scarboromissions.ca 

2865  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  ON 
Canada  M1M1M4 


SERVIMG  IIXI  FAITH 
GUIDED  BY  THE  SPIRIT 
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Is  it  time  to  use  your  gifts  and 
experience  to  witness  to  God's  love, 
justice  and  peace  for  the  world?  Do 
you  think  you  hear  the  call  to  serve 
as  a Lay  Missionary? 


We  invite  you  to  consider  joining  us. 
We  are  a society  of  Catholic  priests 
and  lay  missioners  who  celebrate 
God’s  presence,  as  we  live  humbly 
and  serve  among  people  of  all  faiths, 
cultures  and  traditions. 


Lay  missioners  can  be  men,  women, 
single  or  married  couples.  In  addition 
to  strength  and  a spirit  of  adventure, 
they  feel  the  desire  to  witness  to  the 
person  and  mission  of  Christ  today. 


If  you  have  these  qualities,  we  will 
challenge  you  to  put  out  into  the 
deep  with  us.  Serving  in  faith  and 
guided  by  the  Spirit,  you  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  an  instrument 
of  the  reign  of  God  in  a mission 
worthy  of  a lifetime. 


[Yes,  I'm  interested  in  learning  more  about  being  a Scarboro  missioner. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  program:  QVLissiONARY  Priesthood  IZLaity  In  Mission 


Name 


Address 


City 


L 


Province 


Postal  Code 


Complete  and  mail  coupon  to: 

Mission  Preparation,  Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  On,  MIM  1M4. 

Website:  www.scarboromissions.ca 


Or  call:  416-261-7135 

Toll  free:  1-800-260-4815 

Priesthood/Fr.  Mike  Traher: 

mtraher@scarboromissions.ca 

Lay  Mission  Office/John  & Jean  Macinnis: 

lmocoord@scarboromissions.ca 
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www.scarboromissions.ca 


Donation 


ENVELOPE 

INSIDE  THIS  EDITION 


Dear  partner 

in  mission^ 

You  walk  with  Scarboro 
missioners  as  we 
witness  to  the  Gospel 
overseas  and  in  Canada. 
Please  remember  us  with 
your  prayers  and  financial 
support  so  that  we  may 
continue  the  vital  work  of 
mission.  Thank  you! 
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GUEST  EDITORIAL 


The  blessed 

In  gratitude  to  those  who  are  a living  witness  of 

FAITHFUL  AND  GENEROUS  SERVICE  TO  OTHERS 


By  Sr.  Frances  Brady,  O.L.M. 


Relationship,  interconnectedness  and  interdependence  are 

essential  characteristics  of  the  whole  of  creation.  This  principle 
seems  to  be  one  that  theologians,  sociologists  and  scientists  all 
agree  on,  so  we  are  well  advised  to  ponder  its  implications  for  us. 
Nothing  exists  in  isolation  and  no  one  can  go  it  alone. 

In  our  pondering,  our  hearts  and  minds  turn  with  affection  to 
our  own  relationships  and  cormections.  They  include  of  course 
our  families  and  friends  without  whom  we  would  not  be  who  we 
are.  They  are  also  the  communities  of  people  with  whom  we  live 
and  carry  out  our  mission,  who  make  our  ministries  possible 
and  are  largely  responsible  for  the  benefits  that  result. 

In  this  issue  of  Scarhoro  Missions  we  want  to  name  some  of 
these  people  with  gratitude  for  their  lives  of  faithful  and  generous 
service.  They  believe  in  the  worth  of  all  that  God  has  created 
and  use  their  talents  and  energies  to  care  for  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants  with  love  and  respect. 

While  it  is  a privilege  to  be  able  to  talk  about  a few  special 
people,  we  realize  that  there  are  many  others  whom  we 
carmot  name.  They  are  the  many  people  connected  with 
our  lives  and  yours  in  less  visible  ways,  who  serve  faithfully 
and  selflessly  day  after  day,  because  they  believe  that  what 
they  do  is  worthwhile,  even  essential  for  the  kindom  of  God. 

Their  contributions  to  family,  neighbourhood,  faith  community 
or  place  of  work  are  recognized  only  by  those  closest  to  them, 
and  sometimes  not  even  then.  They  are  the  "blessed"  of  whom 
Jesus  spoke  and  our  lives  are  blessed  by  them  even  when  we 
don't  know  each  other.oo 


W are  grateful  to  Scarhoro  Missions 
for  this  opportunity  to  share  our  experience 
of  mission  with  you  and  to  thank  you  for 
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the  many  ways  you  support  us. 

We  thank  Kathy  VanLoon,  editor  of  Scarhoro 
Missions  magazine,  and  also  Sr.  Marie  Clarkson 
for  her  participation  and  collaboration  with 
Kathy  in  putting  together  this  edition. 
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L-R:  Raimundao,  Luizinha  and  Sr.  Clarice  Garvey  at  a rainwater  cistern,  a rare  gift  for  poor  Brazilian  farmers'  in 
this  arid  region  of  the  country.  These  three  friends  work  together  on  the  land  pastoral  team  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Fortaleza,  Brazil,  assisting  landless  peoples  in  their  struggle  for  life. 


I call  you  blessed 

In  their  struggle  for  life  on  the  land,  the  rural  poor  of  Brazil 

ARE  REALIZING  THAT  THEY  ARE  THE  BLESSED  OF  WHOM  JeSUS  SPOKE 


By  Sr.  Clarice  Garvey,  O.L.M. 


As  I begin  this  article,  it  is 
raining.  Raining  so  hard 
that  not  even  the  securely 
laid  roof  tiles  are  able  to  prevent 
a splash  here  and  there  on  the 
walls.  People  are  smiling  again 
and  "Graqias  a Deus"  (Thanks  be 
to  God)  is  the  greeting  called  out 
in  the  streets.  These  showers  are 
only  the  second  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son in  this  parched  area  of  Brazil. 
We  are  told  that  there  are  159 
municipalities  here  in  the  state  of 
Ceara  that  are  experiencing  an 
extreme  shortage  of  water. 


Over  the  years,  in  the  articles  I 
have  written  for  this  magazine,  I 
have  included  the  names  of  many 
of  the  land  pastoral  team  with 
whom  we  work.  We  accompany 
Brazilian  farmers  in  their  struggle 
for  land  and  livelihood.  This  year 
I have  asked  two  members  of  the 
team  to  tell  you  something  of  their 
life  and  mission. 

Luizinha 

I first  met  Luizinha  on 
Christmas  Eve  about  20  years 
ago.  We  were  in  front  of  a jail  in  a 


nearby  town  where  several  farm- 
ers were  being  held  for  protesting 
police  violence  against  a group  of 
families.  We  had  gone  there  with 
pastoral  companions  from  differ- 
ent regions  of  the  archdiocese  to 
plead  for  the  farmers'  freedom. 
Fortunately  the  prisoners  were 
released,  not  so  much  because  of 
our  presence  but  rather  because 
the  guards  wanted  to  be  home  for 
Christmas. 

After  a few  whoops  of  joy, 
we  paused  to  celebrate  a most 
precious  gift  of  that  Christmas — 
the  gift  of  family  and  of  a caring 
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community.  Today  Luizinha  and 
I laugh  about  the  origin  of  our 
relationship. 

I asked  Luizinha  to  write  a few 
words  about  herself  and  the  his- 
tory of  her  commitment  to  Land 
Pastoral  work. 

"In  my  teens  I joined  the 
Base  Christian  Communities 
that  were  being  founded  in 
our  parish  and  diocese.  The 
Church's  commitment  to  the 
option  for  the  poor  led  to  the 
organization  of  committees 
in  the  parishes  to  promote 
justice  among  the  poor. 

The  land  pastoral  work 
has  strengthened  my  faith, 
helping  me  to  understand  the 
importance  of  freeing  the  land 
from  the  greed  of  those  who 
treat  it  as  a commodity  to  be 
bought  and  sold.  I have 
learned  that  the  struggle  for 
life  on  the  land  demands  a 
new  relationship.  We  humans 
need  to  understand  that  God 
has  given  us  the  privilege  and 
responsibility  to  know  and  to 
love,  to  defend  and  to  respect, 
and  to  care  for  all  creation. 

We  believe  that  whatever  one 
loves  one  takes  care  of,  and 
so  we  need  to  transform  our 
present  unjust  reality  into 
God's  kindom  of  freedom 
and  equality." 

Raimundao 

Raimundao  came  into  my  life 
and  the  life  of  most  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries  in  Brazil  as  a young 
man  with  a mission.  He  was  often 


'"Blessed  are 

THEY  WHO 
HUNGER 
AND  THIRST  FOR 
JUSTICE, 

FOR  THEY  SHALL 
BE  FILLED." 
(Matthew  5:6) 


called  a new  Moses.  As  a member 
of  a Basic  Christian  Community, 
Raimundao  did  a leap  from  read- 
ing the  catechism  to  reading  the 
section  on  agrarian  reform  in  the 
Brazilian  Constitution.  From 
there  he  was  off  and  running. 

However,  his  commitment  to 
justice  came  at  a price.  As  a result 
of  efforts  to  obtain  ownership 
of  land  from  a landowner, 
Raimundao' s family  and  13  others 
in  his  community  were  expelled 
from  land  they  had  worked  on  in 
near-slavery  conditions  for  more 


than  10  years.  After  a great  strug- 
gle they  were  given  a farm  about 
100  kilometres  away.  Since  then 
Raimundao  has  been  influential 
in  almost  every  acquisition  of  land 
for  landless  peoples  in  the  diocese. 
Raimundao  tells  us: 

"I  believe  that  the  present 
situation  of  vast  tracts  of  land 
being  held  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  rich  families  is  a crime 
against  the  land,  which  is 
being  treated  as  a commodity 
to  satisfy  their  greed.  And  it 
is  a crime  against  the  millions 
of  poor  people  in  Brazil  who 
have  nowhere  to  live. 

We  who  have  suffered  and 
see  the  suffering  of  others  are 
committed  to  helping  people 
become  aware  of  their  power 
to  change  unjust  structures. 
We  are  committed  to  educat- 
ing the  poor  to  understand 
that  they  have  the  capacity  to 
participate  in  bringing  about 
equality,  justice  and  freedom. 
In  this  way  we  all  share  in 
the  life  of  the  universe  that 
God  created.  We  can  do  this 
together  if  we  want  to." 

I believe  that  I have  been  called 
to  live  and  work  with  people 
like  Luizinha  and  Raimundao  so 
that  together  we  can  grow  in  our 
understanding  of  the  Beatitudes. 
May  we  learn  to  live  the  meaning 
of  Jesus'  words  as  we  share  life 
with  those  who  are  indeed  the 
blessed  of  whom  Jesus  spoke.oo 
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Joselita  (left)  and  Sr.  Lucia  Lee  teaching  crafts  and  jewelry-making  to  young  students  at  the  community  centre  in 
Planalto  do  Pici,  a neighbourhood  in  the  city  of  Fortaleza,  Brazil. 


Like  the  inustard  seed 

THE  SMALLEST  OF  ALL  THE  SEEDS,  BUT  WHEN  IT  HAS  GROWN  IT  IS  THE  GREATEST 
OF  SHRUBS  AND  BECOMES  A TREE,  SO  THAT  THE  BIRDS  OF  THE  AIR  COME 
AND  MAKE  NESTS  IN  ITS  BRANCHES.  " Matthew  13:31-32 

By  Sr.  Lucia  Lee,  O.L.M. 


Joselita  is  a mature,  gentle,  quiet  and  very  creative 
17-year-old  in  her  third  year  of  high  school.  Her 
home  is  some  distance  away,  in  one  of  the  smaller 
villages  in  the  interior  of  the  State.  So  she  is  staying 
with  her  sister  here  in  Planalto  do  Pici,  a neighbour- 
hood in  the  city  of  Fortaleza.  Besides  being  pleasant 
and  attractive,  she  writes  very  moving  poetry. 
Among  the  many  people  with  whom  I work,  I see 
Joselita  as  a new  star  on  the  horizon. 

I teach  craft  and  jewelry-making  at  a community 
centre  in  this  neighbourhood.  Usually  I teach  students 
from  ages  nine  to  14,  but  the  high  school  principal 
requested  that  I accept  Joselita  because  of  her  unusual 
gifts.  After  only  a few  classes  I realized  that  with 
some  extra  teaching  she  would  soon  be  capable  of 


teaching  others.  So  my  time  with  her  is  mostly  in 
view  of  her  being  able  to  relieve  me  in  this  work 
when  I return  to  Canada. 

Certainly  what  I have  taught  Joselita  has  been  well 
assimilated  by  her  bright  and  generous  mind.  She  is 
already  speaking  about  other  young  girls  who  have 
asked  her  to  teach  them  and  who  see  the  advantages 
of  being  able  to  make  jewelry  as  one  way  of  saving 
money  towards  their  ongoing  education.  That  they 
are  planning  to  continue  their  education  after  high 
school  gives  me  pleasure  and  a sense  of  satisfaction. 

I feel  that  Joselita  is  like  the  tiny  mustard  seed 
Jesus  spoke  about,  growing  to  a large  and  sheltering 
shrub  that  will  be  a help  and  blessing  to  others.oo 
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Jacquie  Rashleigh 


John  Macinnis 


Inspired  by  hope 

By  Sr.  Mary  Hughes,  O.L.M. 

In  January  of  this  year  I completed  39  years  of  life  and 
service  in  Brazil.  During  these  many  years  I have  had 
wonderful  experiences  and  met  many  courageous  peo- 
ple. Despite  great  difficulties,  their  trust  in  God  and 
hope  for  a better  future  has  always  inspired  me. 

As  I reflect  on  these  years,  one  person  who  fre- 
quently comes  to  mind  is  Maria  dos  Anjos.  When  I 
knew  her  in  Mulungu  many  years  ago,  she  was  a 
young  married  woman  with  one  child.  Her  husband 
was  unemployed.  She  was  part  of  the  housekeeping 
staff  at  the  hospital  in  that  small  rural  town  and  took  a 
personal  interest  in  the  sick  of  her  own  community. 

We  met  frequently  because  at  that  time  I went  to  the 
surrounding  village  communities,  visiting  the  sick  and 
taking  Holy  Communion  to  folks  too  old  or  too  weak 
to  go  to  the  town. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  I left  that  town  and 
came  to  live  in  the  city  of  Fortaleza.  Now  I spend  time 
each  week  visiting  patients  with  AIDS  at  Sao  Jose 
Hospital.  Not  long  ago  I was  leaving  the  hospital  to  go 
home  when  I heard  someone  calling  my  name.  To  my 
surprise  there  was  Maria  dos  Anjos  with  her  daughter. 
She  has  now  retired  and  is  living  with  her  daughter  a 
few  blocks  from  the  hospital. 

They  drove  me  home  and  we  had  such  a pleasant 
visit.  She  told  me  stories  of  her  struggle  to  support  her 
family  and  of  how  working  in  a hospital  always  helped 
her  to  have  courage  and  gratitude.  I was  deeply  moved 
by  her  profound  awareness  of  God's  presence  in  a life 
I thought  very  difficult.  When  I sit  to  reflect  on  my  own 
life  I am  inspired  by  her  words  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving for  the  blessings  she  has  received. 

That  evening  I was  thinking  about  Maria,  her 
life  and  the  many  struggles  in  her  home.  Despite  it  all, 
she  was  always  cheerful  and  so  thankful  to  God  for 
her  work.  She  often  told  me  God  was  looking  after  her 
and  helping  her  .00 


Srs.  Pauline  Doherty  (L) 
and  Mary  Hughes  (R) 
with  Scarboro  missioner 
Beverly  Trach,  in 
Fortaleza,  Brazil. 

Present  in  Fortaleza  along 
with  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries,  Beverly  is  a 
member  of  a pastoral 
team  working  with  street 
children,  other  young 
people,  women's  groups 
and  homeless  adults. 

* Finding  meaning  in  mission 

: By  Sr.  Pauline  Doherty,  O.L.M. 

For  a number  of  years  now,  as  well  as  living  day 
to  day  as  a member  of  our  community  of  Sisters, 

I I have  also  been  participating  in  meetings  of  the 
Congregation  for  Religious,  in  parish  activities,  and 
• doing  home  visiting.  As  well,  I have  been  available  to 
attend  to  people  who  come  to  our  house  to  visit  or  to 
share  food,  and  have  listened  to  their  stories  both 
* cheery  and  sad.  A special  feature  of  my  ministry  has 
• been  providing  a safe  place  for  children  to  play  in  the 
entrance  of  our  home.  These  times  of  contact  with  the 
‘ people  have  given  meaning  to  my  being  here  in  Brazil. 

However,  last  year  all  that  changed.  During  my 
; vacation  in  Canada,  it  was  discovered  that  I had  non- 
• active  multiple  myeloma  in  my  spine.  With  orientation 
; from  my  doctor  I chose  to  return  to  Brazil.  Presently  I 
: am  receiving  the  same  treatment  here  as  prescribed  in 
Canada.  I am  grateful  for  the  excellent  medical  atten- 
tion by  the  hospital  staff  and  the  support  and  concern 
: of  my  community. 

• Looking  back  on  my  life  in  Brazil,  Rosa  stands  out 
• among  many  as  having  contributed  to  my  sense  of 
being  in  mission.  She  was  a teenager  when  I met  her 
. some  30  years  ago  in  Palmacia,  a small  town  in  the 
. rural  area.  She  was  an  obvious  leader  among  the  youth 
* group  of  the  parish.  Since  that  time,  she  has  married 
. and  raised  two  children  while  working  as  a member 
: of  a pastoral  team  that  focuses  on  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  fisher  folk  along  the  sea  coast.  In  spite  of  this 
; busy  schedule,  Rosa  found  time  to  earn  a degree  in 
I theology. 

: Through  all  these  years,  Rosa's  visits  have  been 

• special  to  me.  I see  in  her  a committed  woman,  wife 
[ and  mother,  as  well  as  a missionary,  living  the  values 
I she  learned  in  her  home  in  Palmacia. 

: I am  grateful  for  the  many  wonderful  people  I have 

• met  in  Nigeria,  my  first  mission,  and  here  in  Brazil. 

• I feel  that  I have  received  much  more  than  I have 

t given.oo 
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Talents  bloom 

Introducing  some  of  the  many  individuals  in  the  small  community  of 

PiCI  WHOSE  GIFTS  AND  TALENTS  ARE  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  ALL 
By  Sr.  Mona  Kelly,  O.L.M. 


In  the  developing  world  of 
Brazil,  our  ministry  is  ever 
changing  but  consistently 
revolves  around  the  daily  basic 
needs  of  life — food,  water,  shelter, 
space  and  light.  These  basic  ele- 
ments of  life  are  presumed  by 
affluent  societies,  however,  for 
most  here  in  our  small  community, 
the  bare  necessities  dominate  the 
list  of  needs  and  wants. 

However,  other  essential  needs 
such  as  caring,  nurturing  and  cog- 
nitive development  are  also  being 
shepherded  by  many  committed 
individuals.  These  individuals 
have  been  in  my  life  for  some  time 
and  I have  been  blessed  with 
being  able  to  observe  the  growth 
and  development  of  their  gifts  and 


talents.  This  article  focuses  on  four 
of  them:  Manuel,  Cicera,  Graca 
and  Eleni. 

Manuel 

For  as  many  as  eight  years, 
Manuel  has  been  a right  hand  to 
me  and  to  the  community.  His 
abilities  are  many  and  varied.  A 
capable  mason,  a Mr.  Fixit,  a doer 
and  a learner,  he  continues  to  be 
involved  in  the  everyday  workings 
of  the  Pici  community  as  a coordi- 
nator of  GDFAM,  an  organization 
that  supports  families.  Through 
GDFAM  we  help  if  families  are  not 
able  to  buy  school  supplies  or  other 
items  necessary  for  the  children's 
schooling.  We  also  offer  courses  in 


computers,  sewing  and  other  skills 
to  help  mothers  and  young  people 
to  become  wage  earners.  We  pro- 
vide activities  for  the  youth  to  keep 
them  off  the  streets  and  away  from 
drugs.  Many  of  our  youth  who 
were  formerly  involved  in  drugs 
have  taken  the  sewing  and  com- 
puter courses  and  are  now  work- 
ing. The  boys  were  eager  to  learn 
sewing  once  they  saw  others  with 
sewing  skills  being  hired  by  the 
factories.  Manuel  coordinates 
these  activities. 

Cicera 

Cicera,  a single  mother  who  has 
returned  to  school  and  is  working 
on  her  Teaching  Certificate,  is  very 
active  in  her  home  bairio 
(neighbourhood).  She  is 
a member  of  the 
Archdiocesan  ; 

Coordination  of  the 
Christian  Communities, 
treasurer  for  the  three  ! 

I. Can  Foundation  Little  ] 

Libraries,  co-coordinator  | 
of  the  children's  pastoral,  i 
and  teacher  at  the  neigh- 
bourhood school  I 

Margarita  Alves.  She  is  i 

also  a member  of  the  I 

social  justice  movement 
in  the  city  of  Fortaleza. 

A busy  giving  woman. 

Graca 

Graca  and  I have 
known  one  another  for 
more  than  15  years. 
Currently  she  is  the 
Principal/ Administrator 
of  the  Parque  ^ 


Jacquie  Rashleigh 


L-R:  Cicera,  Sr.  Mona,  Malena,  Eleni  and  Graca.  These  are  some  of  the  many  committed 
individuals  in  Pici,  Brazil,  who  share  their  gifts  and  talents  with  their  community.  Malena 
is  a University  Professor  of  English  and  a volunteer  coordinator  with  the  three  Little 
Libraries.  The  others  are  written  about  in  Sr.  Mona's  article. 
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Charitable  Gift  Annuities 


Little  Lucas 


l: 


et  me  introduce  you  to  Lukinha 
whose  name  is  an  endearing  term 
meaning  "Little  Lucas".  Lukinha  is  the 
youngest  child  of  the  family  who  bene- 
fited from  the  fundraising  efforts  of 
Sam,  a Canadian  boy,  at  Christmas  2004. 
Since  then  Lukinha' s life  has  been 
turned  upside  down. 

One  day  his  father  went  fishing  as  he 
did  every  other  day,  and  the  family 
watched  for  his  return  in  anticipation  of 
tasting  the  delicious  fish.  What  shocking 
news  arrived  instead.  Lukinha' s father 
had  drowned.  Now  his  mother  strug- 
gles to  keep  the  family  together  and  to 
create  for  them  a sense  of  hope  and  joy. 

Following  the  death  of  their  father, 
Lukinha  and  his  brother  Luciano 
stopped  coming  to  the  library,  an  activi- 
ty they  had  previously  enjoyed. 
Gradually  we  were  able  to  coax  them 
back.  The  library  staff  make  great  efforts 
to  get  Lukinha  involved  in  activities.  He  is  quiet  and  often  shows  his 
sadness.  And  he  often  resists  the  badly  need  love  and  attention  shown 
him  unless  his  big  brother  Luciano  is  with  him.  Lukinha  and  many 
like  him  are  the  heart  of  our  ministry.oo 


Little  Lucas  cherishes  the 
attention  given  him  by 
Sr.  Mona  Kelly  at  the  Little 
Library,  a gathering  place  for 
children  in  Pici,  Brazil. 


\ 


Universitario  Elementary  School 
that  has  an  enrollment  of  more 
than  1,000  students.  However, 
this  responsibility  does  not  restrict 
her  involvement  in  many  commu- 
nity activities.  She  is  co-coordina- 
tor of  the  l.Can  Foundation  Little 
Library  at  the  school.  She  is  also 
personally  involved  with  many 
families  of  the  students,  assisting 
them  in  day-to-day  struggles  and 
connecting  them  with  social  agen- 
cies or  seeking  aid  for  enrichment 
opportunities  for  their  children. 


1 


' 


Eleni 

Eleni  is  the  coordinator  of  the 
most  recently  established  Little 
Library,  Casa  da  Dorena,  which  was 
founded  in  memory  of  the  late 
Doreen  and  Ben  Wicks  who  began 
the  l.Can  Foundation  and  Little 
Libraries  to  promote  the  impor- 
tance of  learning  to  read  and  write 
and  the  importance  of  education 


for  young  people  worldwide.  : 
As  a youngster  Eleni  lived  in  • 
Palmacia  where  Our  Lady's  J 

Missionary  Sr.  Pauline  Doherty  : 
was  stationed.  I have  had  the  ; 
pleasure  of  knowing  and  watching  • 
Eleni  grow  and  blossom  into  a | 
beautiful,  talented  young  woman.  : 
After  completing  her  schooling  she  ; 
went  on  to  train  as  a nurse  and  is  • 
now  employed  at  one  of  the  city  J 
hospitals.  In  her  neighbourhood  : 
she  is  looked  upon  as  a well  : 

respected  community  leader,  men-  • 
tor  and  supporter  of  justice  for  all.  | 
I am  grateful  to  be  part  of  a : 
team  of  such  committed  people  : 
working  together  to  help  improve  • 
the  lives  of  people  who  have  been  J 
impoverished  by  unjust  structures  I 
and  systems.oo  ; 


OiViE  OF  CAIMADA’S 
BEST  KEPT  PERSOiXIAL 
FIIVAiVICIAL  SECRETS 


ARE  YOU  RETIRED? 
APPROACHING  RETIREMENT? 
ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FORAWAY 
TO  GUARANTEE  AN  INCOME  FOR 
THE  REST  OF  YOUR  LIFE? 

A Charitable  Gift  Annuity  may 
be  right  for  you. 


Our  Charitable  Gift  Annuities  will: 

• guarantee  that  you  will  receive 
income  payments  for  as  long  as  you 
or  your  spouse  lives; 

• provide  immediate  and  long  term 
tax  benefits; 

• support  the  work  of  Scarboro 
Missions  as  we  accompany  the  poor 
and  people  of  other  faith  traditions 
around  the  world. 


Current  Annuity  Rates 

Age 

Percent  Rate 

65 

5.63  % 

70 

6.03  % 

75 

6.62  % 

80 

7.49  % 

85 

8.80  % 

89  + 

10.00% 

Call  today  for  more  information: 
416-261-7135  or  1-800-260-4815 
Visit  our  website  at 

www.scarboromissions.ca 

2865  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  ON 
Canada  M1M1M4 

SERVirWG  m FAITH 
GUIDED  BY  THE  SPIRIT 
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Revealing  the  presence 

Our  Lady's  Missionaries  in  the  Philippines  find  inspiration  and 

SUPPORT  FROM  MANY  COMPANIONS  ON  THE  JOURNEY 
By  the  Philippine  Mission  Team 


“The  Spirit's  presence  is 
shown  in  some  way  in  each 
person  for  the  good  of  all" 

(1  Corinthians  12:7) 

Myra  Trainor: 

Recently,  as  I was  walking 
along  a steep,  narrow  path  to  a 
barrio  (poor  neighbourhood),  a 
little  eight-year-old  girl  came 
along  and  gently  put  her  hand  in 
mine,  holding  it  until  we  reached 
the  top  where  she  lives.  We  chat- 
ted but  she  did  not  reveal  any- 
thing about  her  troubled  family. 
The  touch  of  her  little  hand  in 
acceptance  and  friendship  was 
gift  to  me.  I also  find  this  same 
gentle  marmer  among  my  co- 
workers in  prison  ministry  as 
they  reach  out  to  others. 

Monette  works  with  the  skills 
training  class  for  the  probationers. 
She  is  so  personable  that  she 
makes  them  feel  important  and 
special  rather  than  like  people  of 
little  consequence.  She  quickly 
learns  everyone's  name  and  calls 
each  person  by  name.  They  realize 
that  they  have  a friend  in  Monette 
and  this  makes  them  feel  at  home 
with  her. 

Manet,  through  creativity  and 
planning,  brings  the  joyful  spirit 
of  Christmas  and  other  special 
occasions  to  the  jail.  Her  many 
friends  and  contacts  imbibe  her 
spirit  of  concern  so  that  through- 
out the  year  the  prisoners  benefit 
from  their  gracious  generosity. 
Getting  to  know  the  prisoners 
calls  forth  a goodness  in  others. 


Apollo,  a former  teacher  and 
now  himself  a prisoner,  is  the 
busiest  person  in  the  compound. 
When  I arrive  at  the  prison  gate, 
Apollo  is  there  to  greet  me  with 
his  concerns,  which  can  be  the 
concerns  of  any  number  of  the  350 
prisoners.  He  tells  me  about  the 
problems  of  the  sick,  or  about  peo- 
ple who  need  clothing,  or  books 
and  notebooks  for  their  ongoing 
education  classes  that  Apollo  has 
organized.  He  also  requests  assis- 
tance in  providing  liturgies  and 
times  of  prayer  for  the  prisoners. 
Apollo's  leadership  and  goodness 
is  contagious,  so  that  many  pris- 
oners have  become  less  solicitous 
for  themselves  and  more  con- 
cerned about  their  fellow  inmates. 

There  are  many  others  who 
grasp  the  opportunity  to  be  active 
in  living  out  their  faith.  For  exam- 
ple, Joy,  an  associate  member  of 
Our  Lady's  Missionaries,  gives 
great  joy  to  the  prisoners  by  her 


presence  and  kindnesses. 

I see  the  expression  of  a lived 
faith  as  well  in  the  busy  secretaries 
and  lawyers  at  The  Hall  of  Justice 
who  often  listen  patiently  to  my 
complaints  about  hearings  and 
judges'  decisions  that  are  unjustly 
delayed.  Many  of  the  staff  and 
legal  workers  are  in  empathy  with 
the  prisoners,  but  they  have  very 
little  power  to  turn  the  wheels  of 
justice.  These  wheels  always  move 
slowly  for  the  poor  who  are  virtu- 
ally the  only  ones  in  jail. 

These  people  are  some  of  my 
co-workers  who  strive  to  mini- 
mize the  suffering  of  others.  They 
are  for  me  angels  of  mercy  who 
inspire  me  as  they  live  out  a 
Gospel  mandate. 

Sr.  Myra  Trainor  hails  from  ' 
Emyvale,  Prince  Edward  Island.  After 
10  years  of  mission  in  Japan,  Myra 
has  spent  the  last  31  years  in  the 
Philippines  doing  various  ministries. 
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Sr.  Christine  Gebel  with 
prisoners  at  the  literacy 
centre  for  male  minors. 
Cagayan  de  Oro  City 
Jail,  Lumbia, 
Philippines. 


about  some  of  the  peo- 
ple who  have  accom- 
panied me  lately  and 
have  helped  and 
inspired  me. 

Usually  the  week 
before  Christmas  my 
activities  centre  on 
immediate  prepara- 
tions for  celebrating. 
This  year  the  focus  was  different 
but  the  experience  was  one  that 
touched  me  deeply.  Most  days 
were  spent  visiting  our  provincial 
hospital  here  in  the  city  of 
Cagayan  de  Oro  and  spending 
time  with  a mother  and  father 
who  had  just  lost  a baby.  They 
were  a very  poor  couple  from 
Binuangan,  a town  where  I had 
previously  lived.  Because  of  their 
poverty,  the  expenses  of  the  hos- 
pital were  an  additional  worry  to 
them. 

In  the  midst  of  their  own  pain 
and  worry,  this  couple  was  con- 
stantly concerned  about  each 
other  and  about  the  children  they 
left  at  home.  Their  caring  also 
extended  to  other  patients  in  the 
crowded  ward.  When  packing 
their  bag  to  go  home,  the  husband 
held  up  a tiny  diaper  carefully 
wrapped  in  a cellophane  package 
and  asked:  "What  shall  I do  with 
this?" 

The  wife  looked  at  the  diaper 
sadly  and  replied:  "Give  it  to 
someone  who  needs  it."  In  the 
next  bed  was  a woman  who  grate- 
fully received  this  precious  gift 
for  her  newborn  child. 

During  those  days  leading  up 
to  Christmas,  I felt  that  I was  more 
in  touch  with  the  situation  of  life 


Christine  Gebel: 

As  I go  about  my  day-to-day 
activities,  I am  aware  of  how 
much  I owe  to  all  those  with 
whom  I work.  When  helping  with 
a vocation  awareness  or  formation 
gathering,  the  idealism,  enthusi- 
asm and  freshness  of  the  young 
people  in  attendance  spurs  me  to 
reflect  on  my  own  transparency 
as  I speak  to  them  of  the  joys  and 
challenges  to  be  found  in  religious 
life.  They  are  the  people  who  keep 
me  honest. 

Other  days,  I find  myself 
spending  time  with  people  in  our 
parish,  with  friends  in  Muslim- 
Christian  dialogue,  or  with  those 
involved  in  a literacy  program  for 
out-of-school  youth.  Times  are 
really  hard  here  in  the  Philippines, 
especially  for  the  poor,  and  I often 
find  myself  listening  to  their  prob- 
lems and  struggles.  But,  even  as 
people  talk  with  me  about  their 
hardships,  I am  struck  by  their 
hope  and  determination,  and  most 
of  all,  by  their  trust  in  God.  These 
are  the  people  who  keep  me 
going. 

The  other  Sisters  in  my  mission 
community  and  I don't  spend  a 
lot  of  time  working  together,  but 
we  do  try  to  support  each  other's 
ministry,  most  of  all  by  listening 


as  we  talk  about  our  joys  and 
struggles  each  day.  As  I listen  to  a 
Sister  sharing  the  frustration  she 
feels  at  having  witnessed  an  injus- 
tice, or  another  struggling  with 
feelings  of  helplessness  as  she 
visits  people  living  in  subhuman 
conditions,  I feel  a unity  of  heart 
and  spirit  with  them.  I realize  then 
that  they  keep  me  focused.  The 
young  people  keep  me  honest,  the 
ordinary  people  keep  me  going, 
and  the  Sisters  in  my  community 
keep  me  focused.  Because  of  all 
these  people  with  whom  I live  and 
work,  I know  I am  becoming  a 
better  person. 


Sr.  Christine  Gebel  is  from 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  Her  journey 
entails  walking  with  various  groups 
of  people:  those  interested  in  joining 
Our  Lady's  Missionaries,  Associate 
Members,  those  working  for  Muslim- 
Christian  Dialogue  for  Peace,  the 
people  ofSto.  Nino  Parish,  and  the 
teachers  and  children  who  participate 
in  non-formal  literacy  classes. 


Margaret  Walsh: 

As  I reflect  on  my  own  experi- 
ence of  mission,  I am  becoming 
increasingly  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  role  of  companionship 
in  ministry.  I would  like  to  share 
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and  death.  I was  renainded,  too, 
of  how  Mary  of  Nazareth  gave 
birth  to  her  boy  child,  but  that  she 
also  stood  beneath  the  cross  at 
Calvary  when  he  died. 

One  of  the  places  where  I work 
is  a very  poor  area  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city.  It  is  called  The  Landfill 
and  most  of  the  people  who  live 
there  earn  their  daily  living  by 
collecting  items  from  the  garbage 
dump  and  selling  some  of  the 
proceeds  for  recycling.  My  work 
there  has  been  mostly  to  be  a pres- 
ence among  them  and  to  help  with 
bible  study  and  prayer  groups. 

A young  teacher  who  lives  in 
The  Landfill  does  volunteer  work 
in  an  Alternative  Learning  Centre 
and  is  also  very  active  in  commu- 
nity work.  She  has  a vision  of 
what  type  of  community  activi- 
ties could  help  the  people.  I am 
encouraged  by  her  enthusiasm, 
generosity  and  desire  to  facilitate 
educational  activities  in  this  area. 

As  my  reflection  comes  to  an 
end  I am  again  reminded  of  our 
connectedness  with  the  people  of 
Canada  who  help  and  support  us 
so  that  we  can  be  here  in  the 
Philippines.  You,  too,  are  our 
companions  on  the  journey. 

You  are  an  example  of  generosity, 
inspiring  me  to  continue  my  walk 
with  the  people  of  the  Philippines. 

Margaret  Walsh  is  originally 
from  Allan's  Island,  Lamaline, 
Newfoundland.  Her  journey  includes 
various  kinds  of  parochial  work 
mostly  in  poorer  areas. 
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Mary  Gauthier: 

Each  time  I leave  our  house, 
smiling  faces  of  small  children 
greet  me.  Imagine  my  joy.  They 
call  out  "Madre"  which  means 
Sister,  or  even  "Lola"  meaning 
grandmother.  This  simplicity  and 
truth  spoken  by  a child  reminds 
me  of  Our  Lady  visiting  Elizabeth 
and  their  reflecting  God's  pres- 
ence to  each  other.  This  is  a 
favourite  story  for  me  and  I carry 
this  joy  and  image  in  so  many  of 
my  daily  events. 

I recall  one  such  occasion 
when  I was  going  to  attend  a 
workshop  on  Muslim-Christian 
dialogue.  Not  knowing  what  was 
in  store  made  me  feel  apprehen- 
sive. Part  of  this  was  the  thought 
that  I might  have  to  face  some  of 
my  own  prejudices.  Just  wonder- 
ing what  we  would  have  to  talk 


Sr.  Margaret  Walsh 
and  Maricar,  a teacher 
who  does  volunteer 
work  at  an  Alternative 
Learning  Centre  and  is 
active  in  community 
work. 


about  was  a concern.  I knew  I 
would  share  a room  overnight 
with  three  other  participants  and 
wondered  how  this  would  go. 

What  a gift  I received  as  my 
roommates  were  two  Muslim 
women  and  one  Indigenous 
woman.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  as  we  sat  on  our  beds 
chatting,  I discovered  we  all 
wanted  to  be  able  to  dialogue 
with  each  other  and  many  ques- 
tions were  asked.  Some  of  their 
questions  of  me  were,  "Why  did 
you  become  a nun?"  "Can  you 
get  married?"  "You  mean  you 
have  no  children?" 

These  same  questions  have 
been  asked  of  me  over  the  years 
from  my  Christian  sisters  and 
brothers.  It  was  oh  so  ordinary 
and  at  the  same  time  an  awaken- 
ing to  the  possibility  of  being 
touched  by  God's  love  in  this 
ordinary  way.  For  me  this  experi- 
ence was  an  invitation  to  peace- 
making through  dialogue. 


Inday  and  Patring  welcome  Sr.  Christine  Gebel  (left)  and  Sr.  Anie  Montejo  (far  right)  to  a meeting  of  their  Basic 
Christian  Community  in  the  village  of  Bitanag. 


Sr.  Anie  (third  from  left)  with  Our 
Lady's  Missionaries  Associates  (L- 
R)  Ella  Cabiasa,  Joy  Tumanac,  and 
Nimfa  Codilan.  Anie  is  from 
Salay,  Misamis  Oriental, 
Philippines,  and  is  in  her  second 
year  of  novitiate.  This  is  for  her  a 
time  of  prayer  and  study,  and  of 
living  what  it  means  to  be  an  Our 
Lady's  Missionary  as  she  discerns 
how  God  is  calling  her  to  follow 
her  dreams. 


Another  instance  of  the 
Visitation  for  me  is  my  visit  with 
Dading  every  Wednesday  morn- 
ing. Since  I need  help  to  review  the 
language  and  my  friend  Dading 
really  wants  me  to  speak  her  lan- 
guage, we  spend  time  talking  and 
reading  the  Sunday  Gospel 
together.  Who  is  Dading?  She  is  an 
economically  poor  woman  who 
looks  for  ways  to  support  herself 
and  her  grandchildren.  One  of  her 
creative  ways  to  survive  is  by 
making  and  selling  cushion  covers. 
I find  Dading  to  be  filled  with  wis- 
dom. Being  near  her  each  week,  I 
know  I receive  an  overflow  of  the 
grace  God  has  bestowed  upon  her. 

As  one  of  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries  you  will  see  that  the 
Visitation  is  dear  to  my  heart.oo 


Dading  helps  Sr.  Mary  Gauthier  study  Cebuano. 
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HE  MYSTERIES  OF  LIFE  UNFOLD  FOR  OUR  LaDY'S  MISSIONARIES  IN  CANADA 


By  Sr.  Marie  Clarkson,  O.L.M. 


//  I ejoice!  I say  rejoice!" 

■ This  Easter  anthem 

JL  ^echoes  through  my 
mind  and  being.  Even  as  I write 
this,  buds  burst  forth  on  bushes 
and  trees  while  birds  flutter  and 
twitter  with  purposeful  activity. 
Signs  of  new  life  abound. 

What  mysteries  of  life  unfold  in 
each  of  us  young  and  old  alike? 

Within  our  community  here  in 
Canada  there  is  response  and  ser- 
vice. Sr.  Cathy  Peco 
reaches  into  hearts  and 
homes  as  she  answers 
your  letters.  Know  that 
you  are  held  in  love. 

Observe  the  pine.  It 
is  ever  there  with  its 
tall,  stately  presence. 
Our  community  leader 
Sr.  Frances  Brady  with 
her  quiet,  unassuming  steadfast- 
ness stands  thus.  She  lives  as  one 
among  us,  yet  has  the  pulse  of  the 
community  at  hand,  helping  to 
implement  the  vision  of  the  whole. 

Assisted  by  the  expertise  of 
Marty  McPhail,  Sr.  Norma  Samar 
coordinates  our  website: 
www.ourladysmissionaries.ca, 
feeding  it  new  and  relevant  hap- 
penings. One  such  joyous  occasion 
will  be  the  date  when  Sr.  Susan 
Moran  will  receive  the  Order  of 
Canada.  Also  visit  our  website  to 
keep  in  touch  with  Sr.  Noreen 
Kearns  and  the  residents  of  the 
Maryglen,  and  to  read  about  the 
new  groups  of  volunteers  that 
Sr.  Elaine  Macirmes  has  called 
forth  to  work  in  prison  ministry. 
Again  I say  rejoice! 

Your  gifts  and  donations  are 
indeed  treasures  since  it  is  you 


Sr.  Cathy  Peco 


Blessing  of  farewell  for  Rev.  Theresa  Han,  outgoing  coordinator  of  Pastoral 
Care  at  Toronto  East  General  Hospital.  L-R;  Chaplains  Gail  Fox,  Major  Wanda 
Brown,  Colleen  Ledesma,  Rev.  Han,  Carol  Stoddart,  Nita  deVenne,  and  Sr. 
Marie  Clarkson. 


Sr.  Rosemary 
Hughes 


Sr.  Therese 
MacDonald 


who  make  our  reach- 
ing out  to  others  pos- 
sible. Sr.  Rosemary 
Hughes  and  her 
qualified  financial 
assistants  might  gain 
inspiration  from  our 
feathered  friends 
who  are  now  lining 
their  nests. 

Our  community  is 
certain  that  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
of  Toronto  marvel  at 
the  new  life  in  Sr. 
Therese  MacDonald. 
Therese  was  a guest 
at  Morrow  Park,  the 
St.  Joseph  Sisters' 


central  house  for  administration  as 
well  as  a place  where  loving  care 
for  body  and  spirit  calls  forth  life. 
Therese  entered  the  wide  doors  in 
a wheel  chair  and  left  walking,  not 
by  magic,  but  by  hard  work  and 
love.  Now  Therese  has  energy  for 
a variety  of  creative  pursuits.  One 
of  these  will  be  helping  Sr.  Anie 
Montejo  improve  her  skills  with 
the  English  spoken  here  in  Canada. 

Anie  is  on  a journey  of  discov- 
ery with  Our  Lady's  Missionaries 
after  spending  time  with  our 
Sisters  in  her  native  Philippines. 
She  is  gleaning  our  community's 
flavour  through  her  mission  expe- 
rience with  us  in  Canada  before 
she  commits  more  definitely  to  the 
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vowed  religious  life.  Certainly  we 
too  are  gaining  by  the  presence  of 
one  who  has  left  family,  friends  and 
culture  to  follow  her  calling.  Anie's 
dishes  of  rice,  ampalaya  (bitter  melon) 
and  bagoong  (a  salty  shrimp  mixture) 
are  taste  bud  enrichment  for  all. 

Srs.  Yolanda  (Yoli)  Cadavos  and 
Lalang  (Lori)  Nunez  have  come 

from  their  mission  in  the 
Philippines  for  a time  of 
renewal.  We  remember 
our  trees  in  winter.  What 
mystery  and  unfolding  is 
taking  place  and  has 
already  occurred  for  sap 
to  flow  and  new  shoots 
to  appear?  Yoli  will  have 
returned  to  her  former 
mission  in  Brazil,  pohon 
(God  willing),  by  the  time 
you  read  this. 

Ever  more  deeply  I 
know  that  I am  blessed 
by  community,  family, 
friends  and  in  my  min- 
istry. When  I share  our 
mission  stories  through 
talks  in  churches,  I am  in 
awe  to  think  of  the  many  of  you  who 
support  us  because  you  have  the 
longing  that  all  peoples  be  consid- 
ered sisters  and  brothers. 

In  my  pastoral  ministry  at 
Toronto  East  General  Hospital  I am 
touched  by  the  faith  and  courage  of 
so  many  in  their  efforts  to  save  life, 
enhance  life  and  live  life.  Our  faith- 
ful pastoral  volunteers  and  clergy 
from  various  faith  traditions  are  an 
inspiration.  My  co-workers — the 
hospital  chaplains — are  surely  to 
me  and  to  many  the  nurturing 
warmth  of  the  sun.  The  echo  is 
] rejoice,  rejoice!°o 


Lalang  (Lori) 
Nunez 


At  the  gathering  to  celebrate  Gloria  Caronan's  formal  commitment  as  an 
associate  member  of  Our  Lady's  Missionaries. 

L-R:  Associate  members  Monica  Donovan  and  Gemma  Labitan; 

Sr.  Frances  Brady,  community  leader  of  Our  Lady's  Missionaries; 

Gloria  Caronan;  Sr.  Norma  Samar  who  is  also  on  the  leadership  team;  and 
Fr.  Kenneth  Decker,  Superior  of  the  Basilian  Fathers. 


A new  associate  member  makes  her  commitment 


By  Maria  Teresa  Velasco 

The  community  of  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  in 
Toronto  recently  bade  a temporary  farewell  to 
one  of  its  new  associate  members,  Gloria  Caronan, 
or  "Goya",  as  she  is  fondly  called.  Goya  set  out  on  a 
six-month  trip  to  the  Philippines,  her  native  coun- 
try, to  visit  relatives  and  friends  in  Luzon  and  then 
to  join  the  Sisters  in  Cagayan  de  Oro  in  their  efforts 
to  help  the  underprivileged. 

Goya  made  her  formal  commitment  as  an  associ- 
ate member  of  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  in  Toronto 
last  December.  She  is  much  loved  within  this  mis- 
sionary community  and  her  expertise  with  comput- 
ers is  valued.  While  assisting  mainly  with  the  tech- 
nical aspects  of  the  administration  offices  she  has 
helped  out  occasionally  as  a driver  for  the  Sisters 
who  had  medical  appointments.  Her  gentle  and 
compassionate  ways  and  her  deep  commitment  to 
Our  Lady's  Missionaries,  are  well  appreciated  by 
the  grateful  Sisters,  who  will  miss  her.  Goya  will  be 
back  in  Toronto  in  August  2006. 


Maria  Teresa  Velasco, 
a friend  to  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries  takes 
part  in  peaceful 
protests  against  the 
war  in  Iraq.  Toronto. 


Love's  freedom 

By  Sr.  Susan  Moran,  O.L.M. 

The  crucified 

risen  Christ 
in  God's  spirit  of  love 
raises 

the  crucified  of  the  earth 
to  new  life 

On  November  21,  2005,  Sr.  Susan  Moran  (inset)  graduated  with  a Masters 
degree  in  Theological  Studies  from  St.  Augustine's  Seminary  in  Toronto. 
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The  art  of  quilting 

Freeing  the  Human  Spirit  brings  hope  and  healing  to  prisoners  at 
Canadian  correctional  institutes  through  yoga  and  meditation 


By  Sr.  Elaine  Macinnes,  O.L.M. 

Quilting  was  an  active  art  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Maritime  provinces  where  I grew  up.  It 
has  come  back  into  vogue  recently.  One  recent 
visitor  from  Nova  Scotia  showed  me  five  or  six  baby 
quilts  she  had  made  with  her  group.  Also  my  nephew 
Alan,  a meditation  teacher  at  Springhill  Prison  and 
Dorchester  Penitentiary  in  Atlantic  Canada,  is  now 
learning  to  quilt  in  Moncton. 

Like  so  many  other  things  in  life,  quilting  cannot  be 
done  alone.  In  the  quilting  bee,  sometimes  at  every 
stitch  you  have  to  wait  for  others  to  do  their  part, 
which  in  reality  is  very  intimate,  like  passing  the 
threaded  needled  through  to  the  one  waiting  on  the 
other  side.  It  provides  a venue  for  news  giving  and 
receiving  and  also  grapevine  secrets.  Such  time 
together  has  always  been  considered  social  entertain- 
ment, yet  producing  something  needed  in  society. 

The  "quilting  bee"  I am  involved  with  is  called 
Freeing  the  Human  Spirit,  a small  registered  charity 
bringing  hope  and  healing  into  the  Canadian  correc- 
tional institutes  through  yoga  and  meditation.  As 
with  any  quilt,  we  know  how  difficult  it  is  giving  birth 
to  a new  idea;  we  stumble  around  for  months  in  our 
innocent  ignorance.  For  us,  setting  up  a program  and 
finding  teachers,  meeting  prison  officials,  getting 
classes  started  in  the  various  institutions,  are  all  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  whole  "quilt"  and  cannot  be  accom- 
plished alone. 

An  award  winning  documentary 

Also,  the  recent  premiere  of  Fires  That  Burn,  a doc- 
umentary about  teaching  our  disciplines  in  prisons, 
taught  us  how  enormous  the  help  can  be  from  others. 
About  a year  and  a half  ago,  Hilary  Pryor  of  the 
May  street  Group  in  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
decided  to  help,  and  consequently  produced  this 
excellent  film.  Last  summer  it  won  the  highest  award 
in  the  religion  section  at  the  53rd  Annual  Columbus 
(Ohio)  International  Film  and  Video  Festival. 

Vision  TV  here  in  Canada  bought  the  rights  for  one 
year  and  sponsored  an  opening  night  at  Theatre  D 
Digital  in  Toronto  with  a wine  and  cheese  party.  They 
showed  the  film,  inviting  journalist  and  broadcaster 
Michael  Enright  to  give  the  interview,  and  hosted  a 
question  and  answer  period.  The  DVD  of  the  pro- 
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R-L:  Honourable  Monte  Kwinter,  Minister  of  Community 
Safety  and  Correctional  Institutes;  Ms.  Rose  Buhagiar, 
Superintendent  of  Toronto's  East  Detention  Centre;  Gary 
Commeford,  Assistant  Deputy  to  Mr.  Kwinter;  and  Sr. 
Elaine  Macinnes  at  the  launch  of  Fires  That  Bum,  an 
award  winning  documentary  about  the  work  of  teaching 
yoga  and  meditation  disciplines  in  prisons. 


gram  can  be  ordered  online  at  www.visiontv.ca. 

What  an  exciting  launch.  After  the  program,  the 
special  guests  were  invited  onstage  and  to  my  sur- 
prise there  among  them  were  fellow  "quilters"  from 
the  provincial  and  local  governments:  the  Honourable 
Monte  Kwinter,  Minister  of  Community  Safety  and 
Correctional  Institutes,  and  his  Assistant  Deputy, 
Gary  Commeford.  Accompanying  them  was  the 
Superintendent  of  Toronto's  East  Detention  Centre, 
Ms.  Rose  Buhagiar.  How  welcome  they  are  in  our 
creative  process  of  working  with  inmates. 

Participating  behind  the  scenes  are  other  prison 
persormel,  our  30  volunteer  teachers  who  are  going 
into  20  correctional  institutes,  and  hundreds  of 
friends.  All  packed  the  house  that  night  of  our  launch. 
There  was  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that  this  little  char- 
ity will  flourish. 

Being  involved  in  Freeing  the  Human  Spirit  is  like 
taking  part  in  a quilting  bee.  The  laimch  depicting  our 
work  has  shown  this  to  us.  Our  heartfelt  thanks  to  all 
who  are  making  this  possible.oo 

You  are  invited  to  visit  the  website  o/ Freeing  the 
Human  Spirit  at  xvww.freeingspirit.com. 


f 
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The  Maryglen 


A PLACE  TO  STAY  WHERE  SMALL 
COURTESIES  ARE  DEEPLY  FELT 


By  Sr.  Noreen  Kearns,  O.L.M. 


"In  all  the  affairs  of  life,  social  as  well  as  political,  courtesies  of  a 
small  and  trivial  character  are  the  ones  which  strike  deepest  to  the 
grateful  and  appreciating  heart."— Henry  Clay  (1777-1852) 


or  the  past  42  years,  women 
have  come  to  the  Maryglen  for 
a myriad  of  reasons — financial, 
medical,  logistical  and  emotional,  to 
name  just  a few.  Regardless  of  what 
brought  them  over  our  threshold, 
we  are  pleased  that  when  they  leave, 
many  carry  with  them  the  warmth, 
friendship  and  generosity  that  they 
found  in  our  humble  edifice. 

We  are  reminded  of  this  in  the 
many  warm  greetings  received  from 
former  residents,  some  from  as  far 
away  as  Vancouver  in  the  West  to 
Quebec  in  the  East.  Let  me  share  a 
few  with  you. 

• at  the  Maryglen  while  her  cousin 
was  in  St.  Michael's  Hospital: 

"I  truly  believe  in  the  power  of 
prayer  and  know  your  prayers  and 
your  visits  have  helped  in  her  heal- 
ing. Your  compassion  and  warmth 
1 will  not  forget." 

•from  a former  resident's  husband: 

"Thanks  to  the  staff  and  resi- 
dents of  the  Maryglen  for  the  kind- 
ness and  support  that  you  have 
given  (my  wife)  over  the  years,  and 
especially  in  her  time  of  need." 

• remembering  hospitality: 

"Thank  you  again  for  your  kind- 
ness and  hospitality  when  I stayed 
at  the  Maryglen  last  month  while  I 
had  my  microsurgery.  I hope  I may 
stay  with  you  again  when  I come 
to  Toronto." 


• a home  away  from  home:  • 

"Many  thanks  for  the  home  • 

away  from  home.  It  has  been  so  • 
good  to  be  here  and  have  such  a • 
safe,  quiet  place  to  be.  I have  • 

appreciated  it  more  than  you  will  ; 
ever  know."  • 

• the  best  place  to  stay:  I 

"The  surgeons  at  St.  Michael's  ! 

did  a wonderful  job  on  our  Mom's  ’ 
eye.  She  can  see  very  well!  We  are  . 
all  well  and  thank  you  for  the  I 
simply  best  place  to  stay  during  I 
Mom's  surgery  and  recovery."  I 

• convenience  and  comfort:  : 

"Thank  you  for  the  lovely  ; 

Christmas  card,  and  I thank  you 
again  for  the  convenient  and  com- 
fortable place  you  provided  for  me 
while  I was  in  Toronto  to  visit  my  . 
sister.  All  your  staff  are  very  kind  * 
with  warm  hearts.  God  bless  you 
and  your  staff."  : 

We  at  the  Maryglen  are  proud  r 
to  be  not  only  a temporary  • 
haven,  but  also  a stepping-stone  for  • 
women  who  are  moving  on  to  ; 

another  phase  in  their  lives.oo  i 

This  article  was  written  in  collabo-  j 
ration  with  a Maryglen  resident  who 
recently  moved  to  Toronto  from 
Vancouver  and  is  heading  off  to  a new  • 
career  teaching  English  in  Prague.  j 


World  Day  of  Prayer  2006 

By  Pamela  Roth 

The  Markham  Village  annual 
World  Day  of  Prayer  was  held 
at  St.  Patrick's  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  at  7:00  pm  on  Sunday, 
March  5,  2006.  Women  of  St. 
Patrick's,  St.  Andrew's  United, 

St.  Andrew's  Presbyterian,  Grace 
Anglican,  Markham  Baptist,  and 
Markham  Salvation  Army 
Community  Church,  have  been  host- 
ing this  event  on  a rotating  basis 
since  1989.  Women  representatives 
from  the  six  participating  churches 
led  the  service,  which  was  written 
by  the  women  of  South  Africa. 

Guest  homilist  was  Our  Lady's 
Missionary  Sr.  Norma  Samar. 
Reflecting  on  one  of  the  evening's 
readings  (Matthew  26:6-7),  Sr. 
Norma  explored  Jesus'  affirmation 
of  women's  call  to  ministry  as 
imaged  by  the  woman  with  the 
alabaster  jar  of  costly  ointment.  Sr. 
Norma  reminded  us  of  the  reality  of 
women  in  countries  of  the  South 
who  continue  to  live  their  faith  and 
minister  to  their  communities  while 
faced  with  incredible  poverty  and 
desperate  exploitation.  They  also 
bear  the  burden  of  HIV  / AIDS  and 
its  painful  impact  on  families  as 
children  are  left  to  raise  siblings, 
and  the  aged  are  left  to  parent 
grandchildren  or  find  themselves 
without  anyone  to  care  for  them  in 
their  final  years. 

Sr.  Norma  shared  examples  of 
women  who  in  spite  of  their  own 
poverty  respond  with  incredible 
generosity  to  the  needs  of  others. 
These  women  serve  as  models  of 
faith  in  their  communities.  She  chal- 
lenged us  to  recognize  our  own  gifts 
of  ministry  and  to  respond  by 
extending  these  gifts  in  our  own 
communities  and  beyond. 

Following  the  service  we  shared 
a time  of  hospitality.  In  Canada,  this 
event  is  sponsored  by  the  Women's 
Inter  Church  Committee  (WICC), 
an  affiliation  of  Protestant,  Orthodox 
and  Roman  Catholic  women.oo 

Pamela  Roth  is  a member  of  St. 
Patrick's  Parish. 
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Our  Lady's  Missionaries  honoured 

For  the  first  time,  the  Canadian  Churches  Forum  for  Global  Ministry 

PRESENTS  THE  KaTHERINE  HOCKIN  AWARD  TO  A COMMUNITY  IN  MISSION 


By  Sr.  Marie  Clarkson,  O.L.M. 


Patti  Talbot  (right),  Co-Director  of  the  Canadian  Churches  Forum  for  Global 
Ministries,  presents  the  2006  Katherine  Hockin  award  to  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries'  community  leader  Sr.  Frances  Brady. 


//  TT  t is  an  honour  and  a 

I special  ecumenical  joy  for 
-l_me  as  chair  of  the  Board 
of  the  Canadian  Churches  Forum 
for  Global  Ministries  to  inform 
you  that  your  community  has 
been  chosen  to  receive  the  annual 
Katherine  Hockin  Award  for 
2006." 

These  were  the  words  written 
by  Patti  Talbot,  Co-Director  of  the 
Canadian  Churches'  Forum  for 
Global  Ministries,  in  her  letter  to 
Sr.  Frances  Brady  and  the  leader- 
ship team  of  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries. 

"This  is  the  first  time  that  the 
award  has  been  offered  to  a com- 
munity in  mission,"  Patti  wrote. 
"In  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  we 
see  a sisterhood  of  Christians 
who  sustain  each  other  in  breath- 
takingly  generous  response  to  the 
call  of  the  Gospel.  In  ways  that  are 
practical,  contemporary,  pro- 
foundly respectful,  courageous 
and  full  of  compassion,  your 
Sisters  have  hurried  to  the  aid  of 
people  in  need  in  Asia,  Africa, 
South  America  and  here  at  home. 
As  your  first  priority  you  have 
cherished  the  invitation  of  Jesus  to 
meet  him  already  present  in  the 
poor,  sick  and  hungry  of  the 
world.  In  faithfully  living  out  that 
'option  for  the  poor',  you  have 
consequently  found  new  ways  to 
obey  the  Lord's  command  to  go, 
teach  and  make  disciples  in  every 
nation." 

What  a wonderful  blessing  it 
was  to  be  honoured  in  such  a way 
on  February  26  at  the  Bloor  St. 
United  Church.  The  special  mes- 
sages received,  the  presence  of  our 


friends,  the  award  presentation, 
the  music,  and  the  shared  meal 
made  the  experience  so  memo- 
rable. The  joy  in  the  room  was  pal- 
pable. Perhaps  not  least  of  all,  Sr. 
Margaret  Myatt  and  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph  (C.S.J.)  of  Toronto 
rejoiced  since  their  Sisters  pro- 
vided our  first  formation  in  the 
early  years  and  have  been  con- 
stant supporters  since. 

Speeches  were  short  but  filled 
with  lifegiving  words.  Sr.  Leona 
Spencer,  C.S.J.,  National  Director 
of  the  Pontifical  Mission  Societies 
in  English  Canada,  said:  "Ever 
since  my  coming  to  Pontifical 
Societies  I have  been  struck  by 
Our  Lady's  Missionaries'  gener- 


ous creativity,  their  open-handed 
hospitality,  their  simplicity  in  love 
and  service  of  the  poor,  and  their 
ability  to  have  fun,  to  rejoice  in  the 
Lord  and  in  each  other." 

Burser  Sr.  Jean  Groves  added 
congratulations,  "As  a Toronto 
C.S.J.,  I enjoy  a family  relationship 
with  Our  Lady's  Missionaries. 

And  as  a Pontifical  Missions  staff 
member.  I'm  ever  reminded  that 
we  are  collaborators  in  mission.  I 
wish  you  blessings  as  you  con- 
tinue your  journey." 

Mary  Jo  Mahon,  National 
Secretary  of  Holy  Childhood 
Association  Toronto,  said,"Our 
Lady's  Missionaries  are  indepen- 
dent, involved,  inclusive  and 
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Rejoicing  with  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  at  the  awards  ceremony 
were  (L-R)  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  Marie  Tremblay;  Margaret  Myatt, 
General  Superior;  Josephine  Conlin;  and  Mary  Carol  Lemire.  The 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  provided  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  with  their 
first  formation  in  the  early  years  and  have  remained  their  constant 
supporters. 


incredible.  Congratulations 
friends!  Each  of  you  is  a treasure 
to  know." 

Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  John 
Walsh,  National  Secretary  for  the 
Society  of  St.  Peter  the  Apostle, 
sent  congratulations  highlighting 
our  community's  qualities  of 
being  adaptable  to  the  needs  of 
people  and  encouraging  the  indi- 
vidual charisms  of  members. 

Co-Director  of  the  Canadian 
Churches'  Forum  for  Global 
Ministries,  Rev.  Jonathan 
Schmidt,  welcomed  all  and  read  a 
message  of  peace  from  Dr. 
Bernard  Sabella,  a Roman 
Catholic  who  teaches  at 
Bethlehem  University  and  is  pro- 
gram director  for  the  Middle  East 
Council  of  Churches  in  the  area  of 
services  to  Palestinian  refugees. 
Dr.  Sabella  was  to  attend  the 
award  ceremony  as  this  year's 
International  Visitor  and  guest 


speaker,  but  has  been  recently 
elected  to  a seat  in  the  Palestinian 
Parliament. 

Patricia  McKinnon,  Editor  of 
Missions  Today  closed  with  a ref- 
erence to  Psalm  150: 

"We  praise  you  with  trumpet  sound 
We  praise  you  with  lute  and  harp 
We  praise  you  with  strings 
and  pipe 

We  praise  you  with  sounding 
cymbals 

We  praise  you  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries  and  we  thank  you." 

Our  Lady's  Missionaries  like- 
wise thank  each  of  you  who  have 
supported  us  openly  and  in 
many  unseen  ways.  We  know 
that  it  is  your  great  love  for  our 
sisters  and  brothers  around  the 
world  that  deserves  the  praise.oo 


Dr.  Katherine  Hockin 
Award 

Dr.  Katharine  Hockin,  a former 
Director  of  the  Canadian 
Churches'  Forum  for  Global 
Ministries,  was  a Canadian  born  in 
China  of  missionary  parents.  Dr. 
Hockin  worked  throughout  her  life 
to  deepen  and  promote  an  ecumeni- 
cal understanding  of  God's  mission 
in  the  world  and  of  how  this  mission 
can  be  shared  by  Christians  today. 
The  Canadian  Churches'  Forum  has 
chosen  to  honour  her  memory  by 
offering  an  award  annually  to  some- 
one who  is  living  the  grace  of  mis- 
sion in  a particularly  significant  way. 

The  Canadian  Churches'  Forum 
operates  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Canadian  Council  of  Churches  and 
works  closely  with  other  denomina- 
tional and  ecumenical  organizations. 

For  more  than  80  years  the  Forum 
has  played  a unique  role  in  prepar- 
ing people  for  cross-cultural  mission 
and  ministry.  Their  goal  is  to  stimu- 
late ecumenical  dialogue  on  issues 
of  mission,  global  concerns  and 
social  justice,  and  to  prepare  individ- 
uals to  serve  faithfully  in  mission  in 
an  ever-changing  world. 

The  Forum  continues  to  foster  a 
spirit  of  community  and  solidarity 
among  groups  and  individuals  of 
distinct  traditions  and  beliefs 
involved  in  global  ministry  through 
its  many  cross-cultural  activities 
and  programs. 

Taken  from  the  website  of  the 
Canadian  Churches'  Forum  for  Global 
Ministries:  www.ccforum.ca 
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The  coming  of  the  harvest 

AIDS  MINISTRY  EXPANDS  IN  NIGERIA 


By  Sr.  Suzanne  Marshall,  O.L.M. 


Sr.  Suzanne  Marshall  with  two  special  friends — Nancy  and  her  little  brother 
Aondosoo  whose  name  means  "God  loves".  Since  their  mother's  death,  Nancy 
is  raising  her  brother  who  is  HIV  positive,  and  both  are  attending  school. 

Sr.  Suzanne  accompanies  people  living  with  HIV/AIDS  in  Vandeikya,  Nigeria. 


"Then  Jesus  said,  'The  king- 
dom of  God  is  like  someone 
who  plants  seed  in  the  ground. 
Night  and  day,  whether  the  per- 
son is  asleep  or  awake,  the  seed 
still  grows,  but  the  person  does 
not  know  how  it  grows.  By 
itself  the  earth  produces  grain. 
First  the  plant  grows,  then  the 
head,  and  then  all  the  grain  in 
the  head.  When  the  grain  is 
ready,  the  farmer  cuts  it, 
because  this  is  the  harvest 
time.'"  (Mark  4:  26-29) 

Starting  basic  services  for  peo- 
ple with  HIV  and  AIDS  in  the 
teaming  city  of  Gboko,  about 
an  hour's  drive  from  Vandeikya, 
reminds  me  of  this  parable.  For  a 
long  time,  we  who  worked  with 
people  with  AIDS  in  Vandeikya 
and  Adikpo  had  welcomed  many 
clients  from  the  Gboko  area.  Yet, 
we  worried  that  nothing  had  been 
started  for  them  in  Gboko,  which 
has  the  largest  concentration  of 
Tiv  people  in  Benue  State.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Diocese  of  Makurdi 
offered  no  medical  services  in  the 
city.  Something  had  to  happen. 

For  six  years  Fr.  Stephen  Beba 
had  been  our  parish  priest  in 
Vandeikya.  During  that  time  he 
had  been  active  in  our  HIV  / AIDS 
program.  From  Vandeikya  he  was 
transferred  to  St.  John's  Parish, 
Gboko,  one  of  the  largest  and  old- 
est parishes  in  that  city.  Sr.  Mary 
Deighan  and  I saw  a window  of 
opportunity  and  seized  the 
moment. 


Fr.  Stephen  is  well  known  to 
some  of  the  readers  of  Scarboro 
Missions.  He  was  in  Canada  for 
eight  years,  first  studying  pastoral 
counseling  at  St.  Paul's  University 
in  Ottawa  and  later  working  at  the 
Marriage  Tribunal  and  in  St. 
Monica's  parish,  Toronto. 

From  the  beginning,  we  all 
knew  that  we  could  not  take  on 
the  responsibility  of  maintaining 
services  for  people  living  with 
AIDS  in  Gboko  itself.  However, 
we  felt  that  if  we  could  start  some- 
thing at  St.  John's  Parish  and  if  we 
could  find  volunteers  to  counsel 
and  run  support  groups,  it  would 
be  a beginning.  Who  knows  how  it 
might  develop  after  that? 

Right  from  the  start  Fr.  Stephen 
was  enthusiastic  about  setting  up 
a support  group  at  his  parish.  The 


first  meeting  was  held  in  a small 
sitting  room  off  the  priests'  dining 
room.  Two  people  came,  both 
friends  of  Fr.  Stephen's.  We 
brought  counselors  from  our  pro- 
grams in  Vandeikya  and  Adikpo, 
as  well  as  medical  staff,  to  offer 
consultation  and  prescribe  drugs. 
After  that,  meetings  were  held 
once  a month  and  Fr.  Stephen 
always  had  a meal  ready  after- 
wards for  both  clients  and  staff. 

At  first  the  group  grew  slowly. 
People  with  AIDS  are  afraid  to 
identify  themselves  because  of  the 
shame  and  rejection  attached  to 
this  disease. 

Fr.  Stephen  wanted  volunteers 
trained  to  do  pre-  and  post-HIV 
test  counseling  and  to  facilitate  the 
support  group.  I offered  our  staff 
and  centre  in  Vandeikya  as  a 
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group.  Our  counselors,  with  the 
help  of  the  first  group,  have 
trained  a second  group  of  volun- 
teers. The  first  group  not  only  per- 
severed, they  became  better  coun- 
selors and  were  more  committed 
as  time  passed.  Now  the 
expanded  group  of  volunteers 
includes  two  nurses,  two  trained 
community  health  workers  and 
one  laboratory  assistant.  Two  of 
the  volunteers  are  HIV  positive 
and  are  active  members  of  the 
support  group. 

As  well,  through  the  Diocesan 
Medical  Coordinator  the  medical 
program  has  begun  services  in  the 
city.  After  purchasing  a large  tract 
of  land  for  a clinic,  Fr.  Stephen 
had  the  foundation  dug.  This  was 
followed  by  a celebration  at  the 
building  site,  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported by  some  of  the  parish- 
ioners from  St.  John's. 

Fr.  Stephen's  first  priority  for 


Nova  Scotia)  with  Sr.  Ruth  Kidson  of  the 
Missionary  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Rosary  out- 
side the  roundhouse  used  for  video  editing. 
Sr.  Ruth  did  the  editing  in  the  majority  of 
videos  they  produced  together  in  the  1990s. 
She  was  also  Patricia's  instructor  in  video- 
making and  editing  on  the  educational 
videos — biblical  dramas  and  AIDS  aware- 
ness documentaries — produced  with  the  help 
of  local  young  people.  Vandeikya,  Nigeria. 


sr.  Kosemarie  uonovan  aavocates  tor  tne  pnysicaiiy  aisaoiea  m 
Vandeikya  province,  Nigeria.  Through  the  St.  Joseph's  Association 
for  the  Disabled,  established  12  years  ago  with  members  of  the  com- 
munity, she  helps  provide  assistance  for  a variety  of  needs,  from 
physiotherapy,  corrective  surgery,  wheelchairs,  walkers  or  leg  braces, 
to  completion  of  schooling  or  learning  a trade.  The  Association  aims 
to  restore  human  dignity  and  increase  the  mobility  of  disabled  per- 
sons so  that  they  become  respected  members  of  the  community. 


The  volunteers 


L-R:  Pauline  Jaunde,  coordinator  of  the  Gboto 
support  group  for  people  living  with  AIDS  and 
one  of  the  first  volunteers,  Fr.  Stephen  Beba  and 
Sr.  Mary  Deighan.  Nigeria. 


training  centre  and  he  selected 
five  parishioners  who  agreed  to 
come  daily  for  two  weeks. 

Each  morning  they  arrived  in 
Fr.  Stephen's  car  and  each  evening 
he  awaited  their  return  to  hear  the 
feedback  of  the  day's  sessions. 
Without  that  personal  interest  and 
support  I doubt  that  they  would 
have  persevered. 


Initially  I was  dis- 
mayed when  I met  the 
five  volunteers.  They 
were  middle-aged  peo- 
ple, well  educated  and 
with  comfortable 
lifestyles.  Would  they 
really  be  interested  in  car- 
ing for  the  poor,  rejected 
people  who  make  up  the 
bulk  of  our  AIDS  min- 
istr}'?  Would  they  commit 
to  faithfully  running  the 
program  we  envisaged?  I 
had  great  doubts.  But  I 
liked  them  and  quickly  found 
them  to  be  interested  and  moti- 
vated. They  were  able  to  enter  into 
roleplay  and  hear  the  criticisms 
necessary  for  learning  to  do 
HIV /AIDS  counseling. 

It  is  now  a year  and  a half  later 
and  there  are  more  than  215  mem- 
bers registered  with  the  support 
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the  clinic  is  the  pastoral  care  unit 
for  people  living  with  HIV  and 
AIDS.  This  unit  will  be  centrally 
located  on  the  ground  floor.  The 
medical  coordinator  for  the  dio- 
cese has  sent  staff  to  run  the 
clinic  and  has  donated  a large 
number  of  essential  drugs  that 
will  serve  as  the  basis  for  a rotat- 
ing drug  fund. 

On  January  24  we  went  to 
Gboko  for  the  official  handover 
ceremony.  It  was  held  as  usual  in 
Fr.  Stephen's  dining  room  and  all 
the  volunteers  and  staff  sent  by 
the  diocese  were  in  attendance, 
as  well  as  a number  of  our  own 
counselors  from  Vandeikya.  I 
don't  think  we  will  ever  say  a 
final  goodbye  to  the  Gboko 
group.  That's  the  trouble  with 
friendships. 

It  is  reassuring  to  know  that  a 
counselor  and  nurse  from 
Vandeikya  will  be  attending  the 
support  group  in  Gboko.  But  the 
program  is  officially  in  the  capa- 
ble hands  of  the  Gboko  people 
with  Fr.  Stephen's  support. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  han- 
dover, we  gathered  around  Fr. 
Stephen's  table  to  enjoy  a deli- 
cious meal  of  pounded  yam  and 
bush  meat.  Truly  the  harvest  had 
come.oo 

We  wish  to  ojfer  a sincere  "Thank 
you"  to  the  people  of  Canada.  You 
have  generously  supported  Our 
Lady's  Missionaries  in  our  min- 
istry to  the  people  of  Gboko  as  they 
attempt  to  cope  with  this  deadly 
virus. 


Elizabeth  and  Sr.  Gwen  Legault  enjoy  a visit  together. 


Elizabeth,  woman 
of  peace 

By  Sr.  Gwen  Legault,  O.L.M. 

In  1970  in  Awajii,  Diocese  of  Makurdi,  a peace-loving  Spiritan, 

Fr.  Patrick  Flyrm,  spoke  the  good  news  of  peace  to  the  people  he  was 
baptizing.  Among  that  group  was  young  Elizabeth  Labe.  Since  that 
time,  Elizabeth  has  carried  the  same  good  news  of  peace  to  all  she  meets. 

As  a minister  of  the  Eucharist  at  our  parish  in  Vandeikya  where 
Elizabeth  has  lived  most  of  her  years,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  visit 
her.  She  is  one  of  many  shut-ins  I take  the  Eucharist  to  because  they  are 
not  well  enough  to  go  out.  I enjoy  riding  my  Honda  775  to  compounds 
that  are  accessible  only  by  foot  or  motorbike,  but  most  of  all  I feel  blessed 
by  the  courage  and  patience  of  people  like  Elizabeth  in  the  face  of  much 
suffering. 

Elizabeth  is  confined  to  her  home  because  she  broke  her  leg  in  a 
fall  and  healing  has  been  slow.  The  pain  and  swelling  are  somewhat 
relieved  by  the  heat  from  a smouldering  log  burning  in  the  middle  of 
her  hut.  All  day  she  sits  near  the  warm  fire,  however  when  I visit  she 
insists  on  crawling  out  to  the  door  to  greet  me  in  her  Tiv  language. 

"Bern  u Ter  alua  we,"  (The  peace  of  the  Lord  is  with  you)  she  says. 
I receive  her  heart-warming  blessing  and  reply,  "The  peace  of  the  Lord 
is  with  you,  too,  Elizabeth."  When  asked  about  her  special  gift  of  peace, 
she  smilingly  recalls  her  youth  and  the  influence  and  blessings  from 
Fr.  Patrick  Flynn  that  have  carried  her  graciously  through  life.oo 
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ing  witu  support 


Missioners  accompany  each  other  as  they  journey  with 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  GUYANA 


By  Katy  O'Donnell 

On  July  1,  2004,  my  feet 
first  stepped  on  New 
Amsterdam  soil  and  I have 
been  praising  God  ever  since. 

My  contact  persons  were 
Srs.  Cecile  Turner  and  Doris 
MacDonell  of  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries  who  have  been  faith- 
fully walking  with  and  serving 
the  people  of  Guyana  for  14  years. 
I would  also  like  to  mention 
Alma  who  helped  me  to  settle  in 
and  has  become  a good  friend. 

Another  of  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries,  Sr.  Joan  Missiaen, 
arrived  a few  months  after  1 did 
and  the  three  O.L.M.  Sisters  and  1 
support  each  another. 

We  are  involved  in  helping 


women  at  the  Good  Samaritan 
Home  and  visiting  patients  at  the 
psychiatric  hospital.  It  is  such  a 
joy  to  be  a part  of  the  people's 
lives  and  I thank  the  Sisters  for 
introducing  them  to  me. 

Sr.  Joan  and  I worked  for  a 
time  at  the  school  for  children 
with  special  needs.  Together  we 
continue  to  do  prison  ministry, 
along  with  the  Missionaries  of 
Charity  and  a members  of  the 
Legion  of  Mary.  We  facilitate 
prayer  services  among  the  prison- 
ers and  Sr.  Joan  has  a very  peace- 
ful way  about  her  that  seems  to 
quieten  the  chaos  often  felt  in  such 
a place.  It  is  a joy  to  work  with  her 
on  these  occasions. 


We  are  always  mindful  of  the 
sacrifices  and  support  of  our 
many  friends  and  benefactors,  for 
without  you  we  would  not  be 
able  to  continue  our  walk  with 
the  people  of  Guyana. 

The  Sisters  have  been  a pillar 
of  strength  for  me.  I thank  God 
for  their  love  and  support,  their 
sense  of  humour  and  their  gentle- 
ness. I am  also  grateful  for  the 
meals  we  share. 

Seeing  the  faithfulness  of  the 
Sisters,  their  work,  and  the  smiles 
on  their  faces,  I am  reminded  of 
Psalm  27:13:  "I  believe  I shall  see 
the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  the 
land  of  the  living. "oo 
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Enjoying  a time  of  fellowship  and  community.  Srs.  Doris  MacDonell  (left),  Joan  Missiaen 
(centre)  and  Cecile  Turner  (right),  with  Scarboro  missioner  Kate  O'Donnell  (front).  With  them 
are  George  and  Sheila,  the  Muslim  couple  who  rent  an  apartment  in  their  home  to  Kate. 

New  Amsterdam,  Guyana. 
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Sr.  Susan  Moran  (above)  and  other  members  of  Our  Lady's  Missionaries  took  part  in  the  daily  prayer  vigils  at  the  Peace  Garden, 
Nathan  Phillips  Square,  Toronto,  for  the  safe  return  of  the  Christian  Peacemaker  Team  members  held  hostage  in  Iraq. 


Thank  you  for  your  continued 
interest  and  support. 

Our  Lady's  Missionaries 

2 Leander  Court 

Toronto,  ON,  M4B  2W1 

Ph:  (416)752-0263  Fax:  (416)752-3425 

Email:  olm@bellnet.ca 

www.ourladysmissionaries.ca 


I h Canada  and  around  the  world,  people  are  advocating  for 
water  as  a human  right  and  essential  for  life,  and  the  need 
for  clean,  safe,  public  water,  especially  for  the  world’s 
poorest  peoples.  Story  on  page  1 9.  ' 
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EDITORIAL 


By  Kathy  VanLoon 


Who  is  my  neighbour? 

The  story  of  the  Good  Samaritan 


We  all  need  a founding 

story  to  lead  us  through 
the  chaos  of  life,  to  give 
us  renewed  passion  and  direction. 
We  need  to  reconnect  with  our 
founding  story — that  part  of  our 
history  that  formed  us.  These  were 
the  words  of  Fr.  Gerald  Arbuckle, 
Marist  priest,  anthropologist  and 
author,  speaking  at  the  Coady 
Institute  in  the  town  of  Antigonish, 
Nova  Scotia.  Fr.  Arbuckle  was 
invited  to  Antigonish  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  St.  Martha's  Regional 
Flospital.  He  said  that  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Martha,  founders  of  the  hospi- 
tal, share  a common  story  with  Fr. 
Moses  Coady  who  introduced 
cooperatives  and  credit  unions  to 
the  struggling  miners,  farmers  and 
fishermen  of  the  area,  giving  them 
a chance  to  help  themselves  and 
find  hope  again. 

The  ultimate  founding  story, 
said  Fr.  Arbuckle,  is  the  story  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  (Luke  10:29-37). 
The  story  begins  with  the  question 
to  Jesus;  "Who  is  my  neighbour?" 

Every  word  in  the  story  bristles 
with  meaning.  The  victim  "fell  into 
the  hands  of  bandits,"  who  rob  and 
beat  him,  leaving  him  half  dead. 
Bloodied,  he  is  now  ritually  impure 
in  the  Jewish  tradition.  The  priest 
and  the  Levite,  passing  by  on  their 
way  to  religious  duties,  are  not 
allowed  to  touch  the  man  if  they 
are  to  partake  in  these  duties.  They 
abandon  a compassionate  response 
in  favour  of  their  religious  duty. 

The  victim  was  also  stripped  of 
his  clothes — like  Jesus  at  the  cruci- 
fixion— the  ultimate  social  degra- 
dation in  the  culture  of  the  day. 


We  read  that  a Samaritan  trav- 
eller came  upon  him  and  "was 
moved  with  compassion  when  he 
saw  him."  At  that  time,  the  Jews 
considered  the  Samaritans  lesser 
people  and  non-Jews  by  virtue  of 
their  mixed  heritage  and  religious 
affiliation. 

Yet,  the  first  thing  the  Samaritan 
does  is  to  bandage  the  victim's 
wounds,  pouring  his  oil  and  wine 
on  them.  In  other  words,  he  touches 
him. 

He  responds  not  just  to  the 
man's  physical  pain,  but  to  his 
heart's  pain — the  fear,  sadness  and 
alienation  that  he  must  have  felt.  It 
is  only  by  addressing  both  types  of 
pain  that  true  healing  can  begin. 

After  tending  to  the  man's 
wounds,  the  Samaritan  carries  him 
to  an  inn.  In  those  days,  the  road  to 
Jericho  was  a narrow  dirt  path,  ripe 
for  ambush  and  theft — a dangerous 
route  for  the  Samaritan  carrying  his 
wares.  Yet,  he  places  the  victim  on 
the  horse  and  walks  alongside  so  as 
not  to  exacerbate  the  man's  injuries 
or  his  pain. 

At  the  inn,  the  Samaritan  not 
only  stays  a day  caring  for  the  man, 
but  when  he  leaves  he  gives  the 
irmkeeper  money  to  take  care  of  the 
man  and  promises  more  money  on 
his  return.  In  Jesus'  day,  an  inn  was 
a den  of  thieves  and  the  innkeeper 
the  arch  thief  of  them  all.  But,  says 
Fr.  Arbuckle,  "community  begins 
where  people  are  at"  and  the 
Samaritan  connects  with  the 
irmkeeper  by  relating  to  him  on  his 
level — with  money. 

This  story  provides  an  example 
of  the  ultimate  test  of  our  human- 
ity: "to  love  the  victim  and  break 


through  cultural  taboos,  even  at  the 
risk  of  self,"  says  Fr.  Arbuckle.  He 
says  that  out  of  the  founding  truths 
of  the  Good  Samaritan  story — a 
story  of  justice,  love  and  respect  for 
all  life— come  the  principles  of 
Catholic  Social  Teaching. 

These  founding  truths  include 
recognizing  that  all  creation  is  a 
gift  from  God  and  that  we  are 
called  to  be  stewards  of  God's  gifts. 
This  requires  a commitment  to 
community,  developing  a sense  of 
our  common  humanity;  and  a com- 
mitment to  a preferential  option  for 
the  poor — to  people  alienated  and 
on  the  margins. 

The  story  speaks  to  us  of  human 
compassion,  of  prophets  like  the 
Good  Samaritan — people  who 
bridge  the  gap  between  our  mis- 
sion and  the  reality.  The  priest  and 
the  Levite  could  not  bridge  this 
gap.  They  could  not  relate  their 
faith  to  the  reality  of  the  man's  suf- 
fering and  need. 

In  this  edition  of  Scarboro 
Missions,  you  will  read  about  the 
prophets  of  today:  young  people 
who  challenge  us  to  be  a loving, 
welcoming  Church;  women  and 
men  who  build  bridges  of  reconcili- 
ation among  the  world's  cultures 
and  faith  traditions;  people  who 
respond  with  compassion,  touch- 
ing (and  treating)  the  hearts  of  peo- 
ple, easing  their  fears,  giving  them 
a reason  to  hope  and  the  confi- 
dence to  move  forward. 

Fr.  Arbuckle  inspired  me  with 
his  unravelling  of  the  wonderful 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  I 
hope  the  people  you  read  about  in 
this  edition  will  inspire  you  too.°o 
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Like  the  Bishop  of  Digne 

Remembering  Bishop  George  Marskell  and  his  life  of  service, 

HELPING  PEOPLE  DISCOVER  THEIR  WORTH  AND  DIGNITY  AS  HUMAN  BEINGS 
By  Paul  McGuire 

This  year,  Denis  Morris 

Catholic  High  School  in  St. 

Catharines,  Ontario,  where 
I work  as  chaplain,  presented  the 
musical,  Les  Miserables.  Based  on 
a great  book  by  Victor  Hugo,  this 
wonderful  musical  is  filled  with 
many  Gospel  messages.  When 
most  people  think  of  Les  Miserables 
they  think  of  France  in  the  1800s, 
the  reformed  criminal  Jean 
Valjean,  and  the  love  story 
between  Cossette,  Marius  and 
Eponine. 

If  you've  seen  the  musical  or 
read  the  book,  you  may  remem- 
ber that  Jean  Valjean  stays  a night 
at  the  home  of  the  Bishop  of  Digne 
who  gives  him  shelter  when  he's 
turned  away  from  everyplace  else. 

Valjean,  hardened  by  years  of 
imprisonment,  repays  the  bishop's 
kindness  by  stealing  his  valuable 
possessions — the  silverware  from 
his  table.  Valjean  is  soon  caught 
and  brought  back  by  the  police. 

However,  the  bishop  tells  the 
constables  that  he  gave  Valjean 
the  silver  and  so  they  release  him. 

The  bishop  goes  even  further  and 
gives  Valjean  his  silver  candle- 
sticks as  well. 

Seeing  the  musical  for  the  first 
time  at  the  age  of  16, 1 thought 
about  the  kind  of  person  who 
would  do  such  an  act  of  forgive- 
ness and  kindness.  I met  that  per- 
son in  1995  when  I traveled  to 
Itacoatiara,  Brazil,  and  stayed  at 
the  house  of  Scarboro  missioner 
Bishop  George  "Dorn  Jorge" 

Marskell. 

During  my  brief  time  living 
with  Jorge  I saw  true  charity  and 
kindness  the  likes  of  which  I had 


In  1996,  new  Scarboro  lay  missioner  Paul  McGuire 
joined  the  Brazil  mission  team.  L-R:  Paul,  Fr.  Omar 
Dixon,  Bishop  George  Marskell,  Fr.  Ron  MacDonell, 
Fr.  Doug  MacKinnon  and  lay  missioner  Karen  Van 
Loon.  Today,  Frs.  Dixon  and  MacDonell  are  the  two 
remaining  members  of  Scarboro's  Brazil  mission 
team.  Karen  Van  Loon  is  now  the  coordinator  of 
Scarboro's  Justice  and  Peace  Office  in  Canada. 
Bishop  Marskell  died  in  1998  and  Fr.  MacKinnon  in 
2002,  both  of  cancer. 


find  a bench  full  of  people  lined 
up  in  our  living  room,  waiting  for 
their  morning  appointments  with 
the  bishop. 

Jorge  was  available  to  the  peo- 
ple at  all  times.  He  would  often 
be  called  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  come  to  the  home  of  a 
sick  or  dying  parishioner.  And 
there  were  many  days  when  we 
were  just  about  to  sit  down  to  a 
meal  when  there  would  be  a 
knock  at  the  door  from  someone 
needing  food.  Jorge  would  often 
give  away  his  own  meal  to  that 
person. 

As  a young  kid  fresh  out  of 
university,  I look  back  now  and 
realize  it  must  have  been  tough 
for  Jorge  to  put  up  with  my  loud 


never  seen  before  or  since.  Jorge 
will  always  be  to  me  the  "Bishop 
of  Digne". 


Living  with  the  bishop 

when  I went  to  Itacoatiara  as  a 
new  Scarboro  lay  missioner,  I was 
told  I'd  be  living  with  the  bishop. 
Immediately  ideas  of  a fancy 
house  with  lots  of  luxuries  came 
to  mind.  In  fact  Jorge's  house  was 
quite  simple  and  what  there  was 
of  it  was  very  much  a community 
shared  house.  There  were  always 
lots  of  visitors. 

One  day  I woke  up,  trotted 
across  the  space  from  my  bed- 
room to  the  washroom  in  my 
underwear,  only  to  be  startled  to 
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Saturday  morning 
music  lessons  for 
street  kids,  one  of 
the  programs  at 
the  Association 
Dom  Jorge. 
Itacoatiara,  Brazil. 


Rosa  Vieira  McGuire  (right),  wife  of 
Paul  McGuire,  with  Dona  Sylvia 
Aranha  de  Oliveira,  president  of  the 
Dom  Jorge  Association.  Sylvia  has 
worked  in  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara 
for  the  last  32  years  as  a pastoral  agent 
in  the  village  of  Silves  and  as  director 
of  Centrepi,  the  training  centre  of  the 
Prelacy. 


Association  Dom  Jorge 

Hoping  to  keep  his  dream  alive,  a small  group  of  laity  in  the 
Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara  have  formed  the  Association  Dom  Jorge  to 
continue  some  of  the  pastoral  initiatives  that  Bishop  George  Marskell 
began.  These  initiatives  include: 


• Legal  assistance  and  defense  of  poor  farmers  threatened  with 
expulsion  from  their  lands; 

• Adult  education  classes  and  a mobile  library  for  children  and 
adolescents  living  in  poor  neighbourhoods; 

• Medical  assistance  to  the  poor,  and  preventative  health 
education; 


• Visitation  and  defense  of  prisoners  languishing  in  jails. 
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music  and  boisterous  attitude. 
Several  times  I borrowed  Jorge's 
motorcycle,  leaving  him  stranded 
to  walk  to  parishes  as  far  as  five 
kilometres  away. 

Yet  Jorge  never  complained.  In 
fact  when  I had  been  living  with 
him  for  less  than  a month,  I came 
home  one  day  to  find  Jorge's 
belongings  in  the  hallway.  Of  the 
two  bedrooms  in  the  house,  one 
was  the  size  of  a walk-in  closet 
and  one  was  slightly  larger.  That 
day,  Jorge  moved  out  of  the  room 
he'd  been  sleeping  in  for  the  past 
20  years  and  into  the  smaller  bed- 
room so  that  I would  be  more 
comfortable. 

It  has  been  almost  seven  years 
since  Dom  Jorge  passed  away. 


and  even  now  I continue  to  be 
reminded  of  a great  man,  and 
how  the  memory  of  a person's 
selfless  acts  of  kindness  stay  with 
us  for  a lifetime. 

In  Les  Miserables,  the  bishop's 
act  of  forgiveness  and  kindness 
led  Jean  Valjean  to  conversion, 
forever  changing  the  course  of  his 
life.  In  the  same  way,  Dom 
Jorge's  good  deeds  continue  to 
impact  others  long  after  he  leaves 
the  scene.  Les  Miserables  will 
always  remind  me  of  the  Amazon 
River  and  a humble  bishop 
named  Jorge  who  wore  blue 
jeans.oo 


Paul  McGuire,  a former  Scarboro 
lay  missioner,  is  chaplain  at  Denis 
Morris  Catholic  High  School  in  St. 
Catharines,  Ontario.  The  school  held 
a Starvathon  as  part  of  its  Social 
Justice  Week  during  Lent  2006.  The 
week  ended  with  a Mass  celebrated 
by  Bishop  James  Wingle  of  St. 
Catharines.  Over  $15,000  was  raised 
for  several  projects  including  com- 
munity organizations  in  Guatemala 
and  Haiti,  and  for  the  Dom  George 
Association  in  Itacoatiara.  Read  more 
about  the  Starvathon  on  thefollow- 
ing  pages. 
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Starvathon  2006 

Denis  Morris  High  School,  St.  Catharines,  Ontario 


An  experience  of  solidarity 

By  Katie  Griffiths 


The  Denis  Morris  Starvathon  is  known  as  one  of 
the  strongest,  most  successful  and  most  enjoy- 
able fundraisers  at  any  high  school  in  the  Niagara 
Region.  I am  a Grade  12  student  and  this  is  my  third 
Starvathon.  As  always  it  was  a fabulous  experience. 
This  year’s  event  was  especially  moving  for  me 
because  I am  not  only  helping  to  support  these 
causes,  but  I will  have  the  chance  to  meet  the  people 
and  experience  their  lives  and  struggles  firsthand. 

Several  determined  and  motivated  students  like 
myself  will  be  traveling  this  summer  with  Mr.  Paul 
McGuire,  the  Denis  Morris  Chaplain,  to  the  Amazon 
region  of  Brazil.  A portion  of  the  funds  raised  in  the 
Starvathon  is  going  to  aid  the  Dorn  Jorge  Association, 
an  organization  dedicated  to  helping  street  children 
in  Brazil.  We  will  be  spending  two  weeks  living  in 
solidarity  with  the  people  of  this  developing  area. 

The  idea  of  solidarity  is  always  a large  part  of 
Starvathon.  It's  not  enough  to  give  money  to  a face- 
less charity:  it  is  important  to  experience,  even  just 
for  a moment,  a fraction  of  the  suffering  that  millions 
of  people  face  every  day.  Living  in  solidarity  with 
those  less  fortunate  than  us  is  the  motivation  for 
going  without  food  during  Starvathon.  For  me, 
solidarity  is  one  of  the  things  that  makes  Starvathon 
such  a motivating  and  memorable  experience  year 
after  year.  I know  that  every  penny  we 
earn  is  going  to  help  improve  the  lives  of 
other  people  and  I am  very  proud  and 
honoured  to  have  been  a part  of  this  amaz- 
ing tradition  at  Denis  Morris. °° 


Editor’s  note:  Paul  McGuire,  chaplain  at 
Denis  Morris  High  School  and  former  Scarboro  lay 
missioner,  will  be  taking  a group  of  students  to 
Itacoatiara,  Brazil,  for  a cross  cultural  experience  and 
to  visit  the  Dorn  Jorge  Association,  named  after 
Scarboro  missioner  Bishop  George  “Dom  Jorge” 
Marskell.  See  story  on  page  4. 
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Photos,  clockwise  from  left; 

• After  fasting  for  the  day, 
students  partake  in  a bread 
meal  to  experience  solidarity 
with  the  poor. 

• Listening  to  a Gospel  story 
during  another  prayer  service. 

• Diana  Franco  teaches  Salsa 
dancing  to  students  as  part  of 
the  starvathon  fun. 

• L-R:  Jenn  Green,  Paul 
Marchionda,  Mike  Forgione, 
Paul  Semeniuk,  Luke 
VanMoerke  ham  it  up  for  the 
camera. 

• Staff  and  students  dye  their 
hair  for  the  cause.  L-R  back 
row:  Teachers  Dino  Petruzzi, 
Dave  Drago,  Mike 
Pietrangelo,  Steve  Fasulo, 
Principal  Maurice 
Charbonneau  and  Bob  Jarret. 
Front  row:  Students  Tim 
Burnett,  Jeff  Caron  and  Chris 
Costif. 

• Grade  9 student  Nolan 
Goering  reflects  during  a 
prayer  service. 


Responding  to  the  needs  of  others 

By  Amanda  Niessen 


In  March,  more  than  300  people — staff  and  students — from 
Denis  Morris  High  School  gathered  to  participate  in  this  year’s 
Starvathon.  Everyone  becomes  enthused  when  it  comes  time  for 
Starvathon.  “Go  blonde  for  Starvathon!”  says  Carlee  Granitto. 

For  more  than  three  decades  Denis  Morris  has  organized  the 
Starvathon  event  to  raise  money  and  awareness  for  various 
charities  in  Haiti,  Guatemala,  Peru  and  Brazil.  This  year, 
Starvathon  raised  approximately  $15,000.  The  need  for  support 
is  greater  than  ever.  The  needs  of  our  own  local  charities  are 
also  increasing.  We  continue  to  support  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
RAFT  (Resource  Association  for  Teens),  the  Niagara  Sexual 
Assault  Centre  and  many  more. 

The  focus  this  year  was  on  justice,  peace  and  development. 
The  day  began  with  an  assembly  where  we  learned  about  the 
various  charities  we  were  raising  money  for.  We  then  took  part 
in  informative  seminars  and  meaningful  prayer  services. 

We  were  very  fortunate  to  have  16-year-old  Julie  Mannell  visit 
our  school  to  talk  about  her  experience  in  an  AIDS  ward  in 
Thailand  and  caring  for  India’s  poorest  children.  After  all  that  she 
has  done,  Julie  still  wants  to  do  more.  Participants  also  wrote 
letters  to  the  children  at  Ecole  Immaculee  Conception,  the  pro- 
ject we  are  supporting  in  Haiti. 

After  all  the  serious  stuff  was  done,  it  was  time  to  have  fun. 
There  was  a video  dance  in  the  cafeteria,  salsa  dancing  in  the 
front  foyer,  and  a basketball  game  in  the  gym,  all  this  excitement 
lasting  until  11:00  pm.«> 
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speak,  for  your  Church  is  listening 

Faith  communities  today  struggle  to  respond  to  the  prophetic, 

OFTEN  UNCOMFORTABLE  VOICE  OF  YOUTH  WHO  EXPERIENCE  GOD'S  CALL 


By  Julie  Ann  Levett 

To  those  of  us  into  youth 

work  it  is  no  secret  that  kids 
are  hungry  for  all  the  gifts 
that  a vibrant  and  authentic 
church  community  can  offer.  To 
know  and  be  known,  to  belong 
and  be  accepted,  to  be  held 
accountable  and  to  be  loved  are 
all  virtues  of  a Christian  commu- 
nity which  addresses  the  deepest 
needs  of  all  people,  whatever 
their  ages.  These  needs  are  more 
than  just  social,  they  are  spiritual 
needs  as  well.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  teens  regularly  experience  a 
sense  of  call  much  like  the  boy 
Samuel  did  while  apprenticing  to 
Eli  (1  Samuel  3).  However,  our 
witnessing  communities  lack  the 
Elis  in  great  enough  number  to 
accompany  the  great  number  of 
Samuels  who  sense  God's  invita- 
tion to  something  deeper. 

It  has  almost  become  a cliche 
in  teen  ministry  that  youth  are 
the  unwelcome  prophets  in  our 
midst.  There  seems  to  be  a devel- 
opmental window  for  teens  dur- 
ing which  they  are  highly  attuned 
to  hypocrisy,  acutely  aware  of 
injustice,  and  yearn  to  impact  the 
world  around  them  for  good.  As 
adults  who  minister  with  youth, 
we  have  the  privilege  of  entering 
into  that  place  of  insistent  ques- 
tioning: Why  eat  meat?  Why 
vote?  How  do  I honour  my  sexual 
self  in  a world  that  commercial- 
izes the  body?  Why  should  I lis- 
ten to  you?  What's  in  the  Bible, 
anyway? 

Airing  these  questions  leads  us 
to  the  deeper  questions  of  spiri- 
tual meaning:  Why  am  I here? 
What  is  my  purpose?  Who  are  my 


people?  Is  there  reason  to  hope? 

It  is  my  desire  that  we  would 
continue  to  engage  these  ques- 
tions throughout  our  lives.  In 
recent  years  we  have  begun  to 
understand  faith  as  a journey 
rather  than  a destination.  The 
journey  is  complex,  challenging — 
the  signs  ambiguous.  The  journey 
doesn't  always  illuminate  us,  our 
ancestors,  or  the  world  around  us 
in  a flattering  way.  We  would  do 
well  to  approach  the  journey  with 
the  optimism  and  resourcefulness 
of  an  adolescent. 

I have  enjoyed  hanging  out 
with  teens  since  I was  one  about 
20  years  ago.  My  early  attempts 
to  make  sense  of  the  social/ politi- 
cal world  around  me  were  medi- 
ated by  older  youth  in  a peace 
group  where  I grew  up  in 
Ottawa.  Our  first  collective  action 
was  a peaceful  public  assembly,  a 
ritual,  on  Remembrance  Day, 
reading  the  names  of  ancestors 
killed  in  the  century's  wars  thus 
far.  Because  school  was  to  be  in 
session  that  day,  we  also  orga- 
nized a school  strike  to  get  kids 
out  of  school  and  participating  in 
the  event. 

I am  grateful  that  I met  this 
interesting  bunch  of  people  who 
in  friendship  provided  a channel 
for  the  longing  I knew  then — that 
I still  know  now — to  pour  myself 
into  something  greater.  Today's 
teens  express  that  longing  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  eating  disorders 
and  addictions  being  some  of  the 
more  painful  ones.  I submit  that 
this  yearning — for  self-transcen- 
dence, for  becoming  part  of  some- 
thing greater  than  themselves — is 


I AM  COMMITTED  TO 
REDUCING  THE  TIME  IT 
TAKES  FOR  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  TO  REMEMBER 
THAT  THEY  BELONG  TO  A 
LOVING  God. 


spiritual  in  nature. 

We  don't  need  to  delve  too  far 
into  pastoral  psychology  to  know 
that  unmet  childhood  needs  keep 
coming  due  until  we  address 
them  with  kindness  and  care.  I 
feel  compelled  to  communicate  to 
teens  that  they  are  created  in  the 
image  of  God,  they  are  deeply 
loved  by  God,  and  are,  in  truth 
and  in  beauty,  a self-revelation  of 
God  here  on  earth. 

I am  committed  to  reducing 
the  time  it  takes  for  young  people 
to  remember  that  they  belong  to  a 
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Staff  of  the  Future  Quest  Summer  Experience — one  area  of  Julie  Ann  Levett's 
youth  ministry.  Back  row  L-R:  Derek  Pinto,  Tamara  Shantz,  Ernest  Morrow, 
Sarah  Clarke.  Front  row  L-R:  Gonzalo  Duarte,  Katie  Munnik,  Esther  Acosta 
and  Julie  Ann  Levett 


The  Future  Quest  Summer  Experience 
For  youth  aged  14-17  from  all  Christian  denominations  who  want  to 
explore  community,  theology  and  leadership,  chalienging  body,  mind  and 
spirit.  The  program  includes  community  living,  seminars,  ministry  circles, 
a canoe  trip,  a social  justice  theme,  and  daily  worship  and  spiritual 
practices.  Contact  Gonzalo  Duarte  at  613-533-6690 
or  visit  www.futurequest.ca  for  more  information. 


FUTURE  QUEST  MANIFESTO  2005 

written  by  participants  of  the  2005  Future  Quest  Summer  Experience 

Because  we  believe  that  hope  begins  in  creation  and  re-creation, 
in  Christ  and  in  resurrection...  we  will  defiantly  imagine  communities 
built  on  stewardship,  service  and  restoration. 

Because  we  believe  that  hope  transforms  the  present. . . 
we  will  be  daring  in  developing  new  ways  to  see  our  lives  and 
change  our  world. 

Because  we  beiieve  that  hope  pulis  us  towards  a light-filled 
tomorrow...  we  will  live  today  in  the  light,  embracing  the  light, 
expecting  the  light  and  seeking  the  light. 


loving  God.  This  ministry  is  rela- 
tional, creative,  challenging  and 
exhilarating.  It  has  taken  me  into 
detention  centres,  drop-in  centres, 
schools,  camps  and  churches. 

As  someone  committed  to 
youth  ministry,  I admire  Eli  for 
accompanying  Samuel  as  he  tried 
to  recognize  and  respond  to 
God's  call.  I admire  Eli's  grace 
and  humility,  his  willingness  to 
be  wrong,  to  be  corrected  by  one 
so  much  younger.  But  much  more 
often,  I think  of  Jesus  and  where 


he  might  be  in  our  world  today.  I 
see  him  with  his  skateboard, 
mediating  a dispute  in  a neigh- 
bourhood park.  I see  him  listen- 
ing, deeply.  I see  him  fueled,  fed, 
by  his  passion  for  God,  his  pas- 
sion for  wholeness.  And  on  a 
good  day,  especially  with  a good 
team,  I see  some  of  that  passion  in 
me.oo 

Julie  Ann  Levett  is  a Catholic  who 
has  served  in  youth  ministry  with 
the  United  Church  of  Canada. 


t 

Christianity 

In  everything,  do  to  others 
\ as  you  would  have  them 
do  to  you;  for  this  is  the 
law  and  the  prophet 

Jesus,  Matthev 


Hinduism  Buddhi.sm 


Golden  Rule  poster 
Presents  the  Golden  Rule 
in  13  religions 

Produced  by  Scarboro  Missions 
Actual  size  22”x29” 

Order  from  Broughtons  Religious 
Books  & Gifts; 

Tel:  416-690-4777; 

Fax;  416-690-5357 
Email:  sales@bbroughton.com 
Other  excellent  Golden  Rule 
resources  may  be  downloaded 
free  from  our  website: 
www.scarboromissions.ca 
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The  journey  of  1947 

As  A YOUNG  Grey  Sister  intent  on  mission  in  China,  my  dream  was 

REALIZED,  YET  IT  WAS  TO  BE  ONLY  THE  BEGINNING  OF  A LIFELONG  JOURNEY 
By  Sr.  Susan  Daly,  GSIC 


"...and  such  a long  journey; 
all  this  was  a long  time 
ago,  I remember, 

And  I would  do  it  again..." 

This  poem  by  T.S.  Elliot 
brought  memories  of  the 
journey  of  1947.  As  a child 
1 felt  the  desire  to  be  with  the 
missionaries  in  China.  On  reading 
of  the  work  of  the  Scarboro 
Fathers  and  the  Grey  Sisters  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  in 
Scarboro  Missions  magazine  (then 
called  China  magazine)  I somehow 
knew  my  destiny. 

In  1937 1 entered  the  commu- 
nity of  the  Grey  Sisters.  For  some 
years  I was  assigned  to  the 
Chinese  Mission  in  Vancouver, 
a step  closer  to  the  Orient. 

The  Scarboro  Fathers  and  Grey 
Sisters  who  were  sent  home  dur- 
ing the  Japanese  invasion  of  the 
territory  where  they  were  working 
returned  to  China  in  1946.  The 
following  year  four  Sisters  were 
asked  if  we  would  like  to  join 
them  and  we  soon  set  out  on  our 
long  journey. 

A converted  warship 

Our  ship,  the  Marine  Lynx, 
sailed  from  New  Jersey  on 
September  12, 1947.  The  vessel 
was  a converted  warship,  but 
shortly  after  boarding  we  were 
aware  that  the  conversion  had 
been  very  superficial.  There  were 
12  of  us,  eight  Sisters  from  other 
communities  and  four  Grey 
Sisters.  Six  of  us  were  assigned  to 
a cabin  with  as  many  bunk  beds. 


With  very  limited  floor  space  and 
the  long  habits  worn  in  those 
days,  we  needed  tight  schedules 
to  facilitate  our  rising  and  retiring. 

The  Atlantic  was  peaceful,  the 
weather  favourable  and  after  a 
few  days  we  arrived  in  Havana 
for  a 24-hour  stopover.  We  went 
ashore  to  walk  once  again  on  solid 
earth  and  stopped  at  a church 
where  a large  group  was  praying 
the  Rosary.  I found  the  rhythm  of 
the  language  very  beautiful.  Little 
did  I know  that  Spanish  would 
become  my  second  language  in 
the  not  too  distant  future. 

Our  next  port  of  call  was 
Colon,  Panama.  This  time  we 
stayed  aboard  ship.  The  journey 
through  the  canal  was  most  inter- 
esting as  we  tugged  along  through 
the  different  water  levels.  The 
ship  made  a 24-hour  stop  in 
Balboa  and  then  Wilmington, 
California.  This  was  our  last  port 
of  call  before  we  faced  the  high 
seas  where  the  only  signs  of  life 
would  be  the  flying  fish  and  the 
albatross. 

Then  a terrific  storm  came.  We 
tossed  and  turned,  rocked  and 
rolled,  and  pitched  headlong  into 
the  raging  sea  with  such  fury  that 
I wondered  if  we  would  ever  sur- 
face. But  surface  we  did  and  early 
one  morning  all  was  calm  and 
there  before  us,  in  a golden  haze, 
was  the  Bund  of  Shanghai. 

I will  never  forget  the  awesome 
scene.  Everything  carried  that 
golden  glow.  Below  us  on  the  yel- 
low water  were  vessels  of  every 
size  and  shape — sampans,  junks, 
fishing  boats  with  and  without 
sails — and  people  calling  up  to  us 


in  a language  we  did  not  under- 
stand. We  had  arrived  and  the 
whole  scene  was  breathtaking. 
Then  our  eyes  focused  on  two 
black-cloaked  ladies  on  the  shore. 
Our  Sisters  had  come  with 
Scarboro  Father  Ed  Moriarty  from 
Lishui  to  meet  us.  It  was  October 
13,  a month  and  a day  after  we 
had  set  sail. 

After  much  struggle  to  gather 
our  bags,  boxes  and  trunks  and 
pass  through  customs,  Fr. 
Moriarty  was  frustrated.  One 
item  that  caused  confusion  was 
home-canned  blueberries  that  my 
aunt  had  made  for  me.  The  unla- 
beled can  caused  confusion  and  a 
furor  with  the  custom  officers.  Fr. 
Moriarty' s comment  to  me  after 
his  struggle  was,  "You  and  your 
hurts,"  a word  I immediately 
added  to  my  vocabulary. 

Then  began  the  three-day  jour- 
ney to  Lishui;  six  heavily  clad 
ladies  and  the  driver  stuffed  into 
a jeep.  Behind  on  a little  trailer 
came  the  bags  and  boxes  and 
faithful  servant  Fonso  riding 
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Scarboro  missioners 
and  Grey  Sisters  of 
the  Immaculate 
Conception  in 
China,  c.  1939. 


After  leaving  China,  Sr.  Susan  Daly  was  among  the  first  group  of  Grey  Sisters  assigned 
to  the  sugar  mill  town  of  Consuelo  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1951.  First  working  in 
primary  education,  they  soon  saw  the  need  for  adult  education  in  First  Aid,  sewing,  mid- 
wifery, the  organization  of  cooperatives  and  the  formation  of  the  laity.  Sr.  Susan  contin- 
ues to  serve  in  Consuelo  today. 


atop,  seemingly  unconcerned  with 
the  alternating  wind,  rain  and  sun. 

A royal  welcome  awaited  us  in 
Lishui  as  the  communities  of 
Scarboro  Fathers  and  Grey  Sisters 
gathered  to  greet  the  newcomers. 
The  animated  conversation  was 
interrupted  by  the  appearance  of 
what  seemed  to  be  an  elf,  a small 
man  wearing  a long-tassled  tuke. 


a brown  jump  suit,  and  cloth 
shoes  with  turned  up  toes.  He 
bowed  and  made  a circular  ges- 
ture with  his  hand,  bowed  again 
and  retired.  Sr.  Angela,  with  a lit- 
tle curtsy  in  our  direction,  trans- 
lated: "Your  bath  is  prepared." 

We  were  introduced  to  the 
bathroom — a large  spare  room  on 
the  ground  floor  with  a tub  stand- 


ing on  three  of  its  four 
legs,  something  left 
behind  by  the  Japanese 
troops.  The  water  was 
heated  in  a huge  caul- 
dron and  brought  to  the 
tub  in  buckets.  After  a 
bath,  the  water  was 
allowed  to  flow  out  of 
the  unplugged  tub  in  all 
directions,  vanishing  to 
who  knows  where. 

The  whole  experience 
was  a dream  come  true. 
Each  day  brought  new 
challenges  and  fresh 
adventures.  My  desire 
had  been  realized.  This 
was  China. 

Four  years  later,  all 
too  soon,  the  Communist 
Army  arrived  and  our 
departure  was  imminent. 
How  could  1 have 
dreamed  that  the  next  55 
years  of  my  life  would 
be  spent  in  other  lands. 

I had  heard  a Scarboro 
priest  after  his  dreams 
had  been  frustrated  say: 
"I  have  told  God  to  do 
with  me  whatever  and  I 
have  certainly  been  led 
around." 

And  so  it  was.  When 
one  hears  God's  call,  be 
ready  for  the  unknown.  Jessica 
Powers  states  well  the  Soul's  atti- 
tude of  surrender:  "the 
soul.. .always  walks  in  wayless- 
ness,  unknowing;  it  has  cast 
down  forever  the  compass  of  the 
whither  and  the  why  ,”oo 
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IN  MEMORY 


Rev.  Patrick 


It  was  brought  to  our  attention 
recently  that  we  missed  inserting  a 
memorial  feature  in  Scarboro 
Missions  magazine  at  the  death  ofFr. 
Pat  McDonough  in  2002.  We  deeply 
regret  this  oversight  and  present  the 
following  in  his  memory. 

Fr.  Patrick  McDonough  died 
in  hospital  in  New 
Brunswick  on  June  29,  2002, 
after  a long  struggle  with  emphy- 
sema and  cancer.  He  was  60  years 
of  age.  Fr.  Pat  was  born  on 
February  20,  1942,  in  Oromocto, 
New  Brunswick,  to  Hilary  and 
Laura  McDonough.  After  attend- 
ing primary  school  at  Burton  Road 
School,  and  then  at  St.  Dunstan's 
School  in  Fredericton,  Fr.  Pat  went 
on  to  do  the  first  two  years  of  his 
secondary  education  at  the 
Oromocto  High  School  and  the 
last  two  years  at  St.  Thomas 
College  in  Chatham,  New 
Brunswick. 

Graduating  in  1961,  Fr.  Pat 
entered  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  and  was  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  by  Bishop 
Leverman  on  August  5,  1967,  in 
his  hometown  of  Oromocto.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  in  October  but  was 
quickly  recalled  to  assist  at 
Scarboro' s Latin  America  Institute 
in  St.  Mary's,  Ontario,  for  a year. 
He  finally  arrived  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  January 
1969,  only  to  return  home  the  fol- 
lowing year  due  to  ill  health. 

In  1971  Fr.  Pat  began  a Pastoral 
Training  Course  after  which  he 
did  hospital  chaplaincy  work  and 
pastoral  work  in  the  Archdiocese 


George  McDonough,  s.f.m. 

1942-2002 


of  Wirmipeg.  He  served  as  pastor 
in  Stonewall  Missions  and  as 
chaplain  at  St.  Joseph's  Vocational 
School.  He  continued  this  work 
until  1979  when  he  was  assigned 
to  Scarboro's  St.  Vincent  mission. 

Fr.  Pat's  assignment  to  St. 
Vincent  was  preceded  by  a short 
stint  of  service  in  Barbados  by 
petition  of  the  bishop  of  Barbados 
and  St.  Vincent.  This  short  stint 
turned  into  two  years.  In  1982  he 
was  able  to  take  up  his  position  in 
St.  Vincent  where  he  served  for 
seven  years,  first  in  Mesopotamia 
and  later  in  Bequia. 

Fr.  Pat's  health  forced  him  to 
return  to  Canada  in  1989.  He 
spent  his  first  months  in  a sabbati- 
cal program  in  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico.  After  completing  this  pro- 
gram Fr.  Pat  attended  the  School 
for  Addiction  Studies  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  He  also 
studied  Gerontology  at  Centennial 
College  in  Scarborough,  graduat- 
ing in  1992.  He  was  then 
appointed  Health  and  Wellness 


Coordinator  at  Scarboro's  central- 
house,  a position  he  held  until 
2000. 

His  carried  out  his  work  with 
the  senior  members  of  the 
Scarboro  community  with  genuine 
love,  care  and  concern.  In  addition 
to  that  service,  Fr.  Pat  was  an 
enthusiastic  gardener  who  not 
only  kept  Scarboro  Missions  look- 
ing beautiful,  but  every  summer 
the  community  enjoyed  fresh  veg- 
etables and  produce  from 
"Paddy's  garden." 

Another  ministry  that  ener- 
gized him  and  to  which  he  dedi- 
cated himself  was  Marriage 
Encounter.  He  served  as  chaplain 
and  coordinator  for  Marriage 
Encounter  in  different  parts  of 
Canada  as  well  as  in  Guyana  and 
the  Caribbean.  Unfortunately  this 
ministry  was  curtailed  due  to  ill 
health. 

The  last  years 

The  last  years  of  Fr.  Pat's  life 
were  spent  in  a small  parish  in 
New  Brunswick  close  to  his  home. 
He  carried  oxygen  with  him  at  all 
times  because  of  his  emphysema. 
Such  was  his  love  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  that  when  the  church 
burnt  to  the  ground,  he  threw  off 
his  oxygen  apparatus,  rushed  into 
the  smoke-filled  building  and 
groped  his  way  to  the  tabernacle 
to  rescue  the  sacred  species,  all  at 
great  risk  to  his  own  life.  At  the 
time,  he  was  also  undergoing 
treatment  for  a rare  form  of  can- 
cer. His  attitude  of  complete  trust 
in  God  in  the  time  of  his  illness 
serves  as  an  example  for  us  all.  He 
simply  put  his  life  in  God's  hands 
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Charitable  Gift  Annuities 


SUBSCRIBE  TO  SCARBORO  MISStONS 


Share  Scarboro  missioners’  experience  of  mission,  of  God’s 
presence  in  the  world,  in  the  beauty  of  other  cultures  and 
peoples,  in  the  thirst  for  a just  and  peaceful  world,  in  the  dignity 
of  all  creation. 


1 year  sub:  $ 8.00 

o (t.cnn  SIX  ISSUES  PLUS  THE 

2 year  sub:  $15.00  calendar 

3 year  sub:  $22.00 

Overseas  subscriptions,  please  add  $5.00  to  help 
with  postage  costs.  Thank  you! 

Watch  for  the  September  2006  special  edition  of 
Scarboro  Missions,  featuring  Make  Poverty  History, 
Canada's  campaign  to  end  poverty.  The  campaign  calls 
for  urgent  and  meaningful  change:  more  and  better  aid; 
trade  justice;  cancelling  the  debt;  and  ending  child 
poverty  in  Canada. 


Order  copies  for  classroom  or  parish  use  at  low  bulk  rates. 


Please  use  the  enclosed  envelope  or  contact: 
Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  on,  M1M  1M4. 

Tel:  416-261-71 35;  Toll-free:  1 -800-260-481 5; 

Fax.' 416-261-0820;  Email:  mid@scarboromissions.ca 


and  God  quietly  took  him  on  June 
29,  2000. 

Fr.  Pat's  father  Hilary  passed 
away  in  August  1986,  but  he  is 
survived  by  his  mother  Laura  of 
Burton,  New  Brunswick,  and  his 
siblings  Thomas,  Arthur,  Patricia 
and  Lucy. 

An  ecumenical  spirit 

An  ecumenical  wake  service 
was  held  in  the  parish  where  Fr. 
Pat  served.  Fr.  Pat  helped  arrange 
the  service  before  his  death,  mak- 
ing it  a moving  and  faith-filled 
event. 

About  450  people  from  four 
different  churches  and  a dozen 
priests  from  the  area  attended  the 
wake.  It  was  a testimony  to  their 
love  and  high  regard  for  Fr.  Pat 
who  quietly  went  about  trying  to 
build  bridges  and  reconciliation 
among  the  various  Christian 
denominations. 

Leading  the  service  were  Fr. 
Pat's  neighbours — the  United 


Church  minister,  the  Wesleyan 
minister  and  the  Anglican  priest. 
Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  John 
Carten  gave  the  homily  and 
reminded  everyone  present  that 
the  ecumenical  spirit  and  gen- 
erosity of  the  communities 
touched  Fr.  Pat  deeply  and  their 
kindness  had  been  a source  of 
joy. 

Fr.  Pat's  home  parish  of 
Oromocto,  New  Brunswick,  also 
held  a wake  service.  The  church 
was  full,  just  as  it  was  the  fol- 
lowing morning  for  the  funeral 
Mass.  Concelebrating  the  Mass  of 
the  Resurrection  were  52  priests, 
including  many  Scarboro  mission- 
ers, with  Fr.  Jack  Lynch,  Superior 
of  Scarboro  Missions  presiding. 

At  the  same  time,  a memorial 
Mass  was  celebrated  at  Scarboro 
Missions  in  Toronto  as  well  as  in 
St.  Vincent  with  Bishop  Rivas  pre- 
siding. Fr.  Pat  is  buried  in 
Oromocto.  May  he  rest  in  peace.oo 


DIME  OF  CAIMADA’S 
BEST  KEPT  PERSOiXiAL 
FIIMAIMCIAL  SECRETS 


ARE  YOU  RETIRED? 
APPROACHING  RETIREMENT? 
ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  A WAY 
TO  GUARANTEE  AN  INCOME  FOR 
THE  REST  OF  YOUR  LIFE? 

A Charitable  Gift  Annuity  may 
be  right  for  you... 


• to  guarantee  that  you  will  receive 
income  payments  for  as  long  as  you 
or  your  spouse  lives; 

• to  provide  immediate  and  long 

term  tax  benefits; 

• to  support  the  work  of  Scarboro 
Missions  as  we  accompany  the  poor 

and  people  of  other  faith  traditions 
around  the  world. 


NEW,  HIGHER  ANNUITY  RATES 
EFFECTIVE  IMMEDIATELY 

Age 

Percent  rate 

65 

6.05  % 

70 

6.45  % 

75 

7.03  % 

80 

7.91  % 

85 

9.22  % 

88  + 

1 0.00  % 

Call  today  for  more  information: 
416-261-7135  or  1-800-260-4815 
Visit  our  website  at 

www.scarboromissions.ca 

2865  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  ON 
Canada  M1M1M4 

SERVIIVG  IIM  FAITH 
GUIDED  BY  THE  SPIRIT 
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Hail  Mary,  full  of  grace 

Mary  directed  me  to  a task  that  had  to  do  with  my  healing, 

BUT  IN  FULFILLING  THAT  TASK  MY  LIFE  WAS  COMPLETELY  TRANSFORMED 
By  Tina  Petrova 


Tina  sought  healing  in  prayer  when  the  debilitating,  painful  wounds  of  a 
near-fatal  car  accident  became  too  much  to  bear. 


I was  born  into  a Roman 
Catholic  family  in  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  a small  but  hospitable 
town  in  Northern  Ontario.  My 
mother  was  a priesT  s housekeeper 
at  our  parish  of  St.  Gerard  MajeUa. 

I remember  fondly  the  high- 
light of  Grades  7 and  8 at  St. 
Bernadette's  Separate  School 
when  I was  chosen  to  sing  the 
High  Mass  in  Latin  each  morning 
before  school  began.  I loved  the 
liturgy  of  the  Church.  I loved  the 
pomp  and  glory,  I loved  the 
Saints,  and  in  particular,  I had  a 
very  deep  and  profound  connec- 
tion to  the  Virgin  Mary,  which 
has  continued  to  this  day. 

One  of  my  aunts  whom  I loved 
dearly  also  had  a strong  devotion 
to  Mary.  My  aunt  was  a Catholic 
Charismatic.  She  was  actively 
involved  in  prayer  lines  and  heal- 
ing circles  and  was  herself  the 
recipient  of  a miraculous  healing 
of  a serious  illness.  My  aunt's 
faith  was  unshakeable. 

All  in  all,  I grew  up  surrounded 
by  ritual,  ceremony  and  praise, 
which  was  to  become  the  founda- 
tion of  who  I am  now. 

Years  later,  a near  fatal  car 
accident  would  severely  strain 
and  test  this  foundation.  It  was 
December  1997,  deep  in  the 
Mojave  Desert,  when  the  Jeep 
Cherokee  I was  driving  plunged 
off  a 6,000  foot  cliff. 

As  a result  of  injuries  sustained 
in  that  crash,  I was  in  chronic 
unrelenting  pain  for  a full  year, 
with  no  respite.  Burdened  by  anx- 
iety, sleeplessness  and  suffering, 

I made  a pilgrimage  to  the  creche 
of  the  Holy  Child  at  a local  church 


in  Toronto  on  Christmas  Eve,  1998. 

I knelt  before  the  creche  and 
looked  into  the  eyes  of  the  Blessed 
Mother,  pleading  for  help 
through  a veil  of  tears.  Leaning 
forward,  I gently  touched  the  feet 
of  the  infant  Jesus.  After  a long 
while  I stood  up  and  began  light- 
ing the  candles  in  front  of  the 
alcove  of  Mary's  shrine,  sincerely 
praying  for  healing  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul. 

However  connected  I felt  to 
the  Divine,  nothing  could  have 
prepared  me  for  what  came  next. 


A robed  figure 

That  night  in  a dream,  a robed 
figure  appeared  and  instructed 
me  to  organize  an  event  of  inter- 
faith unity  bringing  together  peo- 
ples of  different  faiths  and  cul- 
tures all  in  praise  of  the  One. 

I had  spent  my  late  teens  and 
early  20s  immersed  in  religious 
studies  of  some  of  the  world's 
great  traditions — Hinduism, 
Buddhism  and  Native  American 
teachings.  I was  deeply  interested 
in  the  web  of  life,  our  intercon- 
nectedness, and  the  ritual  and 
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liturgy  of  all  paths  to  God. 

I recognized  the  writings  spo- 
ken in  the  dream  as  coming  from 
a 13th  century  Sufi  (a  mystical 
sect  of  Islam)  from  the  Persian 
Empire  (present  day  Afghanistan), 
who  historically  has  been  linked 
to  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  They  were 
said  to  have  met  in  Damascus 
and  became  fast  friends. 

He  is  considered  a Saint  in 
Middle  Eastern  countries;  his 
name,  Mevlana  Jelaluddin  Rumi, 
or  simply  Rumi  as  he  is  known  in 
the  West. 

This  mystic  from  13th  century 
Persia  has  become  the  best-loved 
poet  in  North  America  today, 
outselling  Shakespeare  for  the 
past  two  decades. 

I was  beside  myself.  How  was 
I to  interpret  the  meaning  of  this 
dream  coming  so  soon  after  my 
prayerful  appeal  to  Mary?  Had 
she  not  been  my  constant  confi- 
dante and  companion  through 
both  difficult  and  celebratory 
times?  Yet  the  question  lingered: 
What  did  organizing  an  event 
have  to  do  with  healing  my 
extensive  injuries?  I decided  to 
continue  in  trust. 

I tracked  down  the  world's 
leading  translator  of  Rumi  in  the 
West — Coleman  Barks,  a Professor 
Emeritus  at  the  University  of 
Georgia — and  asked  if  he  would 
come  to  Toronto  to  be  the  keynote 
speaker  at  this  interfaith  event. 

After  hearing  my  story,  he  did 
not  hesitate  in  saying,  "Yes!" 
Which  left  me  wondering  how  I 
was  to  pull  it  all  off  with  the 
immense  pain  and  challenges  I 
lived  with  daily. 


Miracles  abounded 

Well,  Coleman  Barks  did  come 
to  Toronto,  miracles  abounded 
and  we  had  a full  house  not  one 
but  two  nights  in  a row. 

Somehow,  all  the  bills  for 
putting  on  the  event  got  paid, 
and  one  morning  I woke  up  to 
find  the  pain  of  my  injuries  gone, 
never  to  return. 

My  plea  to  Mary  had  directed 
me  to  a task,  which  in  some 
incredible  way  had  to  do  with  my 
healing,  but  in  retrospect,  fulfill- 


Jelaluddin  Rumi  (1207-1273),  poet 
and  mystic. 


A whirling  dervish  or  member  of  the  Mevlevi  Sufi  order,  turns  as  a form  of 
dhikr  or  remembrance  of  Allah.  The  order  was  founded  by  the  followers  of 
Rumi  after  his  death  in  1273. 
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The  world  is  starved 


FOR  A VOICE  OF  PEACE, 
TOLERANCE  AND 
INTERFAITH  RESPECT... 

Rumi's  is  a voice  of 

PEACE  FROM  WITHIN 

Islam. 

ing  that  task  completely  trans- 
formed my  life. 

A producer  from  Canada's 
VISION  TV,  the  world's  largest 
network  of  interfaith  program- 
ming, attended  the  live  event  and 
planted  the  seed  to  create  a docu- 
mentary film  on  the  life,  work 
and  writings  of  Rumi. 

This  I did,  which  has  been  the 
single  greatest  gift  of  my  life  thus 
far.  The  film  is  titled,  "Rumi  — 
Turning  Ecstatic",  and  since  com- 
pleting it  in  the  fall  of  2005, 1 have 
had  the  honour  of  bringing  it  into 
libraries,  universities,  churches  of 
all  denominations,  and  the 
Catholic  school  system. 

In  producing  this  film,  even 
more  miracles  abounded.  Fimding 
came  together  and  several  world 
renowned  Rumi  scholars  granted 
me  interviews  and  eventually 
appeared  in  the  film. 

So  what  is  it  about  this  Middle 
Eastern  Saint  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
decided  to  bring  to  my  attention? 

Rumi  was  born  into  a time  of 
holy  wars,  of  Genghis  Khan  and 
the  European  Crusaders.  His 
family  fled  Afghanistan  and  set- 
tled in  Iconium,  Turkey,  where 
Rumi  later  became  a professor  at 
the  university  and  was  widely 
renowned  for  his  profound  toler- 
ance, compassion,  unshakeable 
faith  and  interfaith  respect. 

In  one  of  Rumi's  well-known 
quatrains,  he  writes: 


"Out  beyond  ideas  of 
wrong  doing  and  right  doing, 
there  is  a field. 

I will  meet  you  there. 

When  the  soul  lies  down  in 
that  grass,  ideas,  language,  even 
the  phrase  'each  other'  doesn't 
make  sense  anymore..." 

When  this  journey  began,  I 
had  little  exposure  to  this  mystic 
poet  other  than  hearing  his  ecsta- 
tic love  praise  to  God  at  a confer- 
ence I attended  13  years  earlier  in 
the  United  States. 

A voice  of  peace 

Now  I understood.  With  all 
the  fundamentalism,  terrorism 
and  misinterpretation  of  the  holy 
writings,  particularly  since  9/11, 
the  world  is  starved  for  a voice  of 
peace,  tolerance  and  interfaith 
respect.  While  many  voices  of  this 
century  could  fit  this  descrip- 
tion— Mother  Teresa,  Gandhi, 
Martin  Luther  King,  Mandela — 
Rumi's  is  a voice  of  peace  from 
within  Islam. 

Revered  by  Catholics  and 
Muslims  alike,  the  Virgin  Mary — 
in  all  her  knowing  and  ocean  of 
compassion  and  mercy — seems  to 
have  guided  me  to  shine  a light 
on  this  Sufi  mystic. 

Is  it  not  the  mother  who  is  con- 
stantly called  upon  to  pull  fight- 
ing children  apart  and  who 
encourages  them  to  make  peace 
with  each  other?  Is  it  not  the 
mother  who  anoints  wounds,  cra- 
dles and  gives  solace? 

In  the  course  of  my  journey,  I 
have  come  to  believe  that  this  era 


of  global  uncertainty  and  chaos 
needs  exceptional  illumination, 
courage,  strength  and  guidance  to 
get  us  all  to  reconciliation  and 
peace. 

I believe  the  guidance  I 
received  came  from  a Mother,  a 
selfless  Mother,  who  buried  her 
own  Son  with  grace,  dignity  and 
deep  compassion  and  who  is 
loved  and  revered  by  millions  of 
people  around  the  world. 

Formed  by  my  years  growing 
up  steeped  in  the  Catholic  faith,  I 
am  deeply  grateful  to  Mary  for 
coming  to  me  in  my  hour  of  need. 
I believe  that  she  will  continue  to 
be  a source  of  strength  and  guid- 
ance to  the  world  in  our  hour  of 
need,  as  she  was  with  her  Son  in 
His. 

Hail  Mary,  Full  of  Grace.oo 

Actor,  writer  and  producer  Tina 
Petrova  is  currently  travelling  on  a 
goodwill  ambassadorship  across 
Canada  and  America,  programming 
her  new  film  "Rumi — Turning 
Ecstatic",  which  fosters  a profound 
experience  of  interfaith  respect  and 
reminds  us  that  all  praise  is  one 
praise.  She  will  be  releasing  her  first 
book  in  the  fall  of  2006  entitled 
"Passion  for  Rumi." 

Tina  is  involved  in  the  interfaith 
work  of  Scarboro  Missions,  particu- 
larly in  the  World  Religions  Retreat 
Days  for  high  school  students.  She  is 
available  to  travel  to  your  school  or 
church  to  screen  the  film  and  lead 
dialogue,  and  can  be  reached  through 
her  website  at: 

www.rumi-turningecstatic.com 
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The  Golden  Rule:  unity  in  diversity 

We  have  to  move  from  tolerance  for  differences  to  acceptance  and 

THEN  TO  RESPECT  FOR  THE  WONDERFUL  DIVERSITY  THAT  EACH  OF  US  EXHIBITS 
By  Rev.  Leslie  Mezei 


Why  does  the  Scarboro  Missions  Golden 
Rule  Poster  work?  Great  works  of  art 
engage  people  on  many  levels.  On  the 
poster  we  have  the  Golden  Rule  as  expressed  in 
so  many  sacred  traditions.  To  quote  the  Buddhist 
tradition:  "Treat  not  others  in  ways  that  you 
yourself  would  find  hurtful."  This  statement  is 
practical:  we  should  care  about  each  other,  look 
after  each  other.  On  a deeper  level,  we  should 
do  this  because,  as  it  says  in  many  faith  tradi- 
tions: "Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  And  on 
an  even  more  basic  level:  "Because  thy  neighbour 
is  thyself."  A fundamental  unity  in  diversity  is 
echoed  by  all  spiritual  paths.  And  on  the  golden 
rule  poster,  the  symbols  of  these  varied  spiritual 
paths  embrace  our  world  in  a protective  halo. 

Where  is  the  international  interfaith  move- 
ment going?  Many  say  that  the  interfaith  move- 
ment has  just  begun  to  build  a base  for  the  future. 
Some  of  us  are  also  participating  in  inter-spiritual 
activities,  in  which  we  can  experience  and  prac- 
tice the  basic  spiritual  practices  of  each  other's 
traditions. 

Recently,  1 spent  a month  at  an  ashram  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Himalayas  in  India.  During  that 
time,  it  was  brought  home  to  me  that  spiritual 
insights  through  the  irmer  path  of  meditation 
came  first  and  the  organized  religions  came 
later,  rather  than  the  other  way  around.  The 
sages  devoted  their  lives  to  sitting  in  the  caves 
so  as  to  open  themselves  to  the  deepest  mes- 
sages that  come  from  within.  And  at  that  inner 
spiritual  level  we  indeed  are  all  one,  and  can 
participate  together. 

How  do  we  use  the  Golden  Rule  poster  as  an 
instrument  for  peace  around  the  world?  Let's 
begin  with  education.  The  Golden  Rule  must 
become  a part  of  the  education  of  children,  giving 
them  values  that  many  of  them  are  ready  to 
receive.  Let  us  spread  the  golden  rule  message 
throughout  all  our  institutions.  Let  us  quote, 

"Do  to  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  to 
you"  as  we  engage  in  social  action,  in  helping  to 
deal  with  racism,  discrimination  and  inequality. 
We  have  to  broaden  our  faith  to  include  our 


Holocaust  survivor  receives  Scarboro  Missions’  first 
Golden  Rule  Ambassador  award 

On  May  23,  Scarboro  Missions  honoured  the  long- 
standing interfaith  commitment  of  Leslie  Gabriel 
Mezei  with  a Golden  Rule  Ambassador  Award. 

This  award  is  in  response  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Interfaith 
Peace  Initiative  in  Ethiopia  that  is  encouraging  organiza- 
tions around  the  world  to  recognize  Golden  Rule 
Ambassadors  for  Peace  among  their  constituencies. 

Rev.  Mezei  is  an  interfaith  minister  of  the  Universal 
Worship  Service  and  Publisher  of  the  Interfaith  Unity 
Newsletter,  www.interfaithunity.ca.  A survivor  of  the 
Holocaust  of  the  Second  World  War  in  his  native  Hungary, 
he  embraces  all  genuine  spiritual,  religious  and  humanitar- 
ian expressions.  A peace  promoter  and  a multifaith  educa- 
tor, Leslie  has  made  a major  contribution  to  interfaith  net- 
working in  the  Greater  Toronto  Area.  Leslie  has  also  made 
an  enormous  contribution  to  the  interfaith  work  of  Scarboro 
Missions. 

The  award  ceremony  took  place  at  the  end  of  an  inter- 
faith educational  event  at  Scarboro  Missions  entitled 
"Exploring  Interfaith  Marriage". 


Fr.  Michael  Traher,  Vicar  General  of  Scarboro  Missions,  pre- 
sents Rev.  Leslie  Mezei  with  the  first  Golden  Rule  Ambassador 
award.  May  23, 2006,  Scarboro  Mission  Centre,  Toronto. 
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Toronto  Archdiocese  sends  congratulations 

Dear  members  of  the  Scarboro  Missions  Interfaith  Desk, 

First,  on  behalf  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Toronto,  especially  the  office 
for  Ecumenical  and  Interfaith  Affairs,  I wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
inauguration  of  this  Annual  Interfaith  Award.  It  is  a timely  and  appro- 
priate means  to  acknowledge  the  excellence  taking  place  within  the 
interfaith  world,  especially  within  the  city  of  Toronto  and  surrounding 
areas.  I regret  my  unavoidable  absence  on  this  historical  occasion. 

I am  pleased  to  learn  that  the  first  recipient  of  the  Scarboro 
Interfaith  Award  will  be  presented  to  Mr.  Leslie  Mezei.  In  so  many 
ways  Leslie  has  been  a pioneer  whose  labour  and  love  for  interfaith 
activity  is  both  well  known  and  even  more  so,  greatly  appreciated.  To 
be  sure  Leslie  represents  the  very  best  of  who  is  out  there  labouring  in 
the  interfaith  field.  I know  this  from  first  had  experience. 

Leslie,  as  you  accept  this  deserved  award  I wish  to  offer  you  my 
personal  congratulations  and  sincere  best  wishes  for  this  notable 
achievement. 

In  a spirit  of  peace  and  with  blessings,  I remain 

Sincerely  yours. 

Rev.  Damian  MacPherson,  SA 

Director  for  Ecumenical  and  Interfaith  Affairs 

Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Toronto 


whole  being,  inner  and  outer,  other- 
worldly and  this-worldly,  and 
acknowledge  our  interdependence 
with  our  whole  environment.  We 
need  to  recognize  how  amazing  exis- 
tence is,  and  accept  that  most  of  being 
is  a mystery.  Our  calling  is  to  trans- 
late our  gratitude  for  that  precious 
life  into  the  service  of  all  beings, 
especially  those  least  advantaged. 

For  true  peace,  we  have  to  come  to 
a peace  within  ourselves,  and  move 
from  tolerance  for  differences  to 
acceptance  and  then  to  respect  for  the 
wonderful  diversity  that  each  of  us  exhibits,  and 
finally  to  enjoyment  of  the  diversity  and  celebration 
of  it.  The  official  motto  of  the  City  of  Toronto — my 
home — is  "Diversity  Our  Strength." 

Rabbi  Michael  Lerner,  founder  of  the  Tikkun 
movement,  is  calling  us  all  to  make  a "spiritual 
covenant"  on  the  political  scene,  to  revitalize  us  from 
a tired,  ineffective  liberalism  and  an  increasingly 
cynical  and  reactionary  conservatism.  Although  he  is 
talking  specifically  about  the  United  States,  a new 
vision  is  needed  everywhere.  He  says;  "We  will  cre- 
ate a society  that  promotes,  rather 
than  undermines,  loving  and  caring 
relationships  and  families.  We 


The  Mezei  family  at  the  award  ceremony. 


will  challenge  the  materialism  and  selfishness  (often 
rooted  in  the  dynamics  of  a competitive  marketplace) 
that  undermine  loving  relationships  and  family  life." 

Loving  and  caring  relationships,  that  is  what  the 
Golden  Rule  is  about.  I am  optimistic.  In  spite  of  reac- 
tionary resistance  in  some  quarters,  the  current  fer- 
ment not  only  between  civilizations  and  faith  groups 
but  especially  within  them  will  in  the  long  run  lead  to 
the  progressive  renewal  that  all  our  institutions  need 
from  time  to  time. 

And  how  can  the  Golden  Rule  become  a symbol 
for  this  important  goal  of  unity  in  diversity?  We  are 
witnessing  the  beginnings  of  an  international  Golden 
Rule  movement.  The  people  of  Ethiopia  have  inspired 
us  to  appoint  Golden  Rule  ambas- 
sadors for  peace  around  the  world. 

I look  forward  to  linking  hands 
with  these  ambassadors  and  their 
associates  from  other  countries,  and 
with  future  ones  from  here  and 
elsewhere,  for  our  common  work 
toward  peace  on  Earth.  A number 
of  admirable  organizations  have 
arisen  after  the  lead  of  Doctors 
Without  Borders.  What  we  need  is  a 
Golden  Rule  Without  Borders  orga- 
nization, to  promote  unity  in  diver- 
sity everywhere,  to  care  for  each 
other,  to  bring  real  peace.oo 
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WATER:  Life  before  profit! 

Development  and  Peace  delegation  joins  thousands  in  Mexico 

TO  CHALLENGE  THE  PRIORITIES  OF  THE  4tH  WORLD  WATER  FORUM 


By  Danny  Gillis 


Even  before  launching  the 
Water:  Life  before  profit 
program  three  years  ago,  the 
Canadian  Catholic  Organization 
for  Development  and  Peace  had 
its  sights  set  on  an  important 
future  date;  March  2006.  This  was 
to  be  the  date  of  the  4th  World 
Water  Forum  in  Mexico  City. 

Anne-Marie  Jackson,  English 
Sector  Director  of  Development 
AND  Peace,  coordinated  a 13- 
member  delegation  which  was  in 
Mexico  from  March  14-24.  Ms. 
Jackson  explained,  "We  felt  it  was 
important  to  take  our  place  along- 
side the  global  movement  that 
advocates  for  universal  access  to 
clean  water  and  that  has  been 
building  in  strength  for  the  last  10 
years.  We  wanted  to  challenge  the 
priorities  of  the  World  Water 
Forum,  to  publicize  our  stand 
across  Canada  and  to  meet  with 
Canadian  government  representa- 
tives attending  the  Forum." 

The  World  Water  Forum  is  one 
of  the  dominant  bodies  that  pro- 
mote the  concept  that  water  is  an 
economic  good  rather  than  a 
human  right.  It  is  sponsored  by 
governments,  international  finan- 
cial institutions  and  large  water 
corporations. 

According  to  a 2003  investiga- 
tion by  the  CBC,  "three  giant 
global  corporations  have  quietly 
assumed  control  over  the  water 
supplied  to  almost  300  million 
people  in  every  continent  of  the 
world." 

Ms.  Jackson  says,  "If  water  is 
seen  only  as  an  economic  good, 
we  can  expect  this  trend  to  con- 
tinue." 


On  World  Water  Day,  March  22,  the  Development  and  Peace  delegation  joined 
with  25,000  demonstrators  in  a march  through  the  streets  of  Mexico  City.  They 
carried  banners  in  English,  French  and  Spanish  proclaiming  the  four  principles 
of  a water  declaration  signed  by  more  than  236,000  Canadians.  The  declaration 
states  that  water  is  a sacred  gift  that  connects  all  life;  access  to  clean  water  is  a 
basic  human  right;  the  value  of  the  Earth's  freshwater  to  the  common  good 
takes  priority  over  any  possible  commercial  value;  and  fresh  water  is  a shared 
legacy,  a public  trust  and  a collective  responsibility. 


For  more  than  a year  prior  to 
the  Forum,  social  movements 
throughout  Latin  America 
plarmed  a response  to  the  event. 
They  decided  to  hold  a "People's 
Forum"  in  the  heart  of  Mexico 
City  that  would  counter  the  "offi- 
cial" forum  being  held  on  the  out- 
skirts. It  was  at  this  People's 
Forum  that  the  Development  and 
Peace  delegates  spent  the  bulk  of 
their  time. 

The  Mexico  trip  provided  many 


unprecedented  experiences. 

Kaylee  Sapoznik,  a Development 
AND  Peace  youth  member  from 
Winnipeg,  wrote:  "I  can  only 
describe  the  alternative  activities 
surrounding  the  4th  World  Water 
Forum  as  one  of  the  most  moving 
and  incredible  experiences  of  my 
life.  Since  our  arrival  here  we  have 
been  busy  gaining  valuable  infor- 
mation on  the  water  campaigns  in 
and  beyond  Mexico.  We've  met 
with  people  who  are  heroes  in 
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"Such  a basic  human  right 


AS  ACCESS  TO  WATER  CANNOT 
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BE  LEFT  TO  THE  WHIMS 

OF  MARKET  FORCES 

TO  DELIVER." 

(Pastoral  Letter  on  the 
Christian  Ecological  Imperative, 
Canadian  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops 
October  2003) 
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The  Development  and  Peace  delegation  to  Mexico.  L-R:  Jean-Frangois  Langlais,  Cheryl  Spotswood, 
Pierre  Leclerc,  Kaylee  Sapoznik,  Lorraine  Dumont,  Isabelle  Lavoie,  Mary  Boyd,  David  Peacock, 
Marilou  Villeneuve  and  Anne-Marie  Jackson.  Francisco  Angulo  is  missing  from  the  photo. 


their  local  communities  for  stand- 
ing up  to  corporate  efforts  to  pri- 
vatize their  water." 

One  highlight  was  an  afternoon 
march  against  the  privatization  of 
water  that  drew  25,000  demon- 
strators. The  Development  and 
Peace  contingent  carried  colourful 
banners  proclaiming  the  four  prin- 
ciples of  a water  declaration  that 
had  been  signed  by  more  than 
236,000  Canadians. 

Ms.  Sapoznik  said,  "With  our 
trilingual  banners  and  strong 
spirit  we  shared  our  campaign 
with  the  city  and  with  all  peoples. 
Mexicans  gathered  in  the  streets  to 
read  our  banners  and  joined  us  in 
shouting,  'Water:  Life  before 
profit!'" 

The  group  also  attended  a 
Water  Tribunal  which  examined 
some  high-profile  cases  involving 
water  mismanagement.  Mary 
Boyd,  a Development  and  Peace 
member  from  Charlottetown 
made  an  interesting  parallel.  "On 
my  way  to  Mexico,"  she  said,  "I 


read  Shake  Hands  With  the  Devil  by 
Lt.  Gen.  Romeo  Dallaire.  In  his 
description  of  that  massive 
tragedy  he  said,  'I  know  that  God 
exists  because  I met  the  Devil  in 
Rwanda.'  Sitting  through  a day  of 
the  Water  Tribunal  gave  me  a sim- 
ilar feeling  as  Development  and 
Peace  partners  and  others  from 
Latin  America  made  passionate 
pleas  for  an  end  to  the  current  cri- 
sis in  water  caused  by  the 
takeover  of  public  systems  by  pri- 
vate corporations." 

A focal  point  for  the  group  was 
a meeting  with  a Canadian  gov- 
ernment delegation  attending  the 
"official"  Forum.  Six  of  these  dele- 
gates traveled  downtown  to  meet 
representatives  of  Development 
AND  Peace,  the  Council  of 
Canadians,  the  Canadian  Union  of 
Public  Employees  and  KAIROS 
Canada.  KAIROS  joined  in  the 
third  year  of  the  water  program 
and  will  continue  to  campaign  on 
water  issues  in  the  coming  year. 

Development  and  Peace 


spokesperson  Isabelle  Lavoie  from 
Rimouski  told  the  government 
representatives:  "We  are  asking 
for  total  public,  democratic  and 
participatory  management  of 
water  utilities,  not  partial  manage- 
ment such  as  Public-Private 
Partnerships.  We  are  reiterating 
that  Canada  must  be  much  more 
critical  of  the  role  the  World  Bank 
is  playing  (in  promoting  the  priva- 
tization of  water)." 

Nicole  Ladouceur,  head  of  the 
government  delegation, 
responded  to  concerns  that 
Canada  has  consistently  resisted 
recognizing  the  human  right  to 
water  at  the  United  Nations.  She 
said,  "Water  is  a very  fundamen- 
tal right.  I assure  you  we  will  give  I 
full  consideration  to  the  issue  and 
all  its  angles."  Ii 

Development  and  Peace  took  A 
centre  stage  on  World  Water  Day, 
March  22,  when  their  group  orga- 
nized  a beautiful  ceremony  in  the  |H 
Zocalo,  the  main  square  in  the  city  B 
centre.  The  many  people  gathered  T ' 
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One  in  six  people  in  the  world 
does  not  have  access  to  clean 
water;  95%  of  them  live  in  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America... 
Together  we  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  protect  water  sources, 
ensure  that  water  remains  a 
common  good  rather  than  a 
commodity,  and  guarantee  that 
the  community  controls  access 
to  water.  Since  water  is  a 
common  good,  our  government’s 
water  policies  and  our  own 
actions  must  protect  water 
sources  and  public  access  to 
clean  water  both  locally  and 
globally. 

(Development  and  Peace: 
www.devp.org) 


in  the  Zocalo  were  invited  to  pour 
bottled  water — representing  the  sale 
of  water — into  a single  bowl, 
demonstrating  the  hope  that  water 
can  be  brought  back  into  common 
ownership.  As  participants  spiraled 
toward  the  centre  to  pour  their 
water,  the  delegation  chanted, 
"Water  is  a sacred  gift"  to  the  tune 
of  Ubi  Caritas.  Afterwards  they 
paraded  their  banners  and  the  bowl 
of  common  water  around  the 
square. 

"It  was  an  incredible  and  very 
visual  event,"  Ms.  Jackson  said. 
"And  people  were  very  impressed 
to  find  out  that  the  ceremony  we 
did  was  being  mirrored  by  World 
Water  Day  events  in  50  different 
communities  across  Canada.  These 
events  received  a lot  of  media  cover- 
age and  certainly  provided  a fitting 
finale  to  our  three  year  program."oo 

Danny  Gillis  is  a former  Scarboro 
lay  missioner  who  served  in  the 
Philippines  and  in  Canada.  He  is  now  a 
freelance  writer  living  in  Nova  Scotia. 


On  World  Water  Day,  March  22,  people  in  Ottawa,  as  in  other  towns  and  cities 
across  Canada,  took  part  in  "water  walks"  to  bring  attention  to  water  as  a 
human  right  and  essential  for  life,  and  the  need  for  clean,  safe,  public  water. 
These  actions  coincided  with  demonstrations  on  the  same  day  in  Mexico  City  at 
the  time  of  the  World  Water  Forum. 


Year  two  of  the  KAIROS  water  campaign  will  focus  on  corporate 
accountability,  water  pollution,  overuse  and  depletion  of  water 
resources.  To  find  out  more  about  this  campaign,  visit  their  web- 
site at  www.kairoscanada.org/e/action/campaign.asp 
Or  contact  Sara  Stratton  at  sstratton@kairoscanada.org 
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Photo  reproduced  courtesy  of  Metro  Ottawa  Daily  Newspaper 


Devika 

A STRUGGLING  FAMILY  MOURNS  THE  LOSS  OF  A 


By  Kate  O'Donnell 

Devika  and  her  husband 

James  started  selling  veg- 
etables and  fruit  at  the  end 
of  my  street  about  a year  ago.  I 
would  sit  on  the  tree  branch  and 
listen  to  them,  especially  Devika, 
who  would  tell  me  her  concerns 
for  their  children.  At  15  months 
old,  Anthony  was  the  youngest  of 
five,  and  there  was  another  child 
on  the  way. 

Since  our  first  meeting,  1 devel- 
oped a soft  spot  for  their  son  Keion 
who  is  nine  years  old  and  reminds 
me  so  much  of  my  brother  John  at 
that  age.  Devika  would  often  send 
Keion  to  my  home  with  the  special 
mangoes  that  1 like. 

James  and  Devika  live  among 
other  squatters  in  Cow  Dam,  an 
area  where  many  of  the  people  are 
extremely  poor.  With  money 
earned  from  selling  vegetables, 
they  were  able  to  buy  some  timber 
to  build  a shelter  for  themselves 
and  the  children.  They  were  really 
trying  to  make  a home  for  the 
family. 

Last  October,  Devika  died  in 
childbirth.  She  haemorrhaged  giv- 
ing birth  to  a wee  girl.  My  heart 
broke  when  I heard  the  news.  I 
had  just  bought  fruit  from  her  the 
previous  morning.  The  family  has 
named  the  baby  Devika  like  her 
mother. 

As  soon  as  I heard  the  shocking 
news  I went  to  Cow  Dam  to  look 
for  them.  I had  never  been  to  their 
home  and  could  not  believe  that 
this  meagre  structure  was  home 
for  a family  of  seven.  James  met 
me  and  just  cried  in  my  arms  and 
of  course  I cried  with  him. 


A packed  church 

At  the  funeral  I was  sitting  at 
the  back  of  the  packed  church 
when  the  family  and  close  friends 
came  in.  Somehow  Keion  got  sep- 
arated from  the  group  and  stood 
looking  around.  I was  just  about  to 
go  to  him  when  he  spotted  me  and 
a big  smile  brightened  his  face.  He 
came  over  and  hung  onto  me. 
More  tears.  After  a few  minutes  I 
saw  a relative  looking  for  him  so  I 
told  him  to  go  with  the  family. 

The  president  of  the  Education 
Association  gave  one  of  the  trib- 
utes, praising  Devika  for  being  a 
loving  and  caring  mother.  She  said 
Devika  was  one  of  the  few  women 
who  would  come  to  the  school  to 
inquire  about  how  her  children 
were  doing.  The  president  chal- 
lenged the  women  at  the  funeral 
to  be  as  involved  in  their  children's 
education  as  Devika  was. 

Also  at  the  funeral  were  repre- 
sentatives from  a women's  group 
in  Cow  Dam  who  are  committed 
to  helping  women  and  children  in 
their  community.  These  women 
have  made  a commitment  to  see 
that  Devika  and  James's  children 
have  all  they  need  to  continue  their 
education.  Once  again  my  eyes 
have  been  opened  by  the  poorest 
of  the  poor  who  reach  out  to  help 
one  another  in  time  of  need. 

Baby  Devika  is  so  tiny  but  very 
beautiful.  Hopefully  James  will 
get  back  to  his  vegetable  stand.  He 
is  also  called  "corn  boy"  as  he 
cooks  corn  and  rides  around  sell- 
ing it.  This  family  is  really  trying, 
"trying  by  the  grace  of  God"  as 
Devika  used  to  say. 


WIFE  AND  MOTHER 


Difficult  iives 

Since  the  death  of  their  mother, 
the  children's  yoimg  lives  have  not 
been  easy.  The  following  Easter 
when  my  friend  Maggie  Smith 
visited  from  Canada,  1 decided  we 
would  take  Devika  and  James's 
oldest  children — Keion,  Junior, 
Holly  and  Nackice  to  the  beach  to 
fly  kites  on  Easter  Sunday. 

Maggie  thought  this  was  a 
wonderful  idea  and  thought  that 
she  would  also  invite  some  chil- 
dren that  she  knew  when  she 
worked  here  as  a Scarboro  mis- 
sioner  a few  years  ago.  All  the 
children  involved  in  this  venture 
were  so  excited  as  none  of  them 
had  ever  been  to  the  beach  before. 
Although  the  beach  is  only  a 45- 
minute  busride  away,  many  fami- 
lies carmot  afford  the  busfare  for 
such  an  outing. 

At  11:30  on  Easter  morning,  I 
heard  voices  shouting  at  my  gate, 
"Auntie  Katie!"  The  children  had 
arrived. 

We  began  our  Easter  celebra- 
tions with  a Scottish  tradition  as 
Maggie  and  I wanted  to  share  our 
heritage.  We  painted  hardboiled 
eggs  and  then  rolled  them  until 
they  broke  open.  Rolling  the  eggs 
represents  the  stone  being  rolled 
away  from  the  tomb.  Next  we  had 
an  Easter  hunt  which  is  a North 
American  tradition.  The  children 
loved  participating  in  these  new 
traditions  and  were  full  of  ques- 
tions about  their  meaning. 

Flying  homemade  kites  is  a 
Guyanese  Easter  tradition  repre- 
senting Jesus  risen  from  the  dead. 
We  made  the  kites  when  the  boys 
were  at  my  place  the  week  before. 
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Scarboro  missioner  Estrela  De  Sousa  with  a few  of  the  boys  she 
tutors  and  does  crafts  with  at  the  St.  John  Bosco  Boys'  Orphanage. 
Photos  at  left:  Easter  Sunday  at  the  beach  with  Devika  and  James's 
children,  L-R:  Junior,  Keion,  Scarboro  missioner  Kate  O'Donnell, 
Nackice  and  Holly. 


Small  things  do  matter 


I was  amazed  to  see  how  they  put 
the  kites  together  with  bristles 
from  my  broom  (the  broom  is 
made  from  the  veins  of  palm 
leaves)  and  ordinary  paper.  You 
should  see  how  the  kites  soar. 
They  bring  so  much  joy  to  the 
children. 

Then  we  set  out  on  our  journey. 
We  drove  to  the  bus  station  where 
we  were  to  meet  Maggie's  group 
of  children.  While  we  were  waiting 
t a minibus  stopped  and  the  driver 
asked  us  if  we  were  going  up  the 
Corentyne.  We  told  him  we  were, 

I but  we  were  meeting  other  people. 

No  problem,  he  said,  we'll  wait  for 
i your  friends. 

The  children's  excited  chatter 
filled  the  bus  in  anticipation  of 
their  journey  and  my  heart  swelled 
with  joy  listening  to  them. 
Arriving  at  the  beach,  Daniel  our 
driver  walked  away  and  left  the 
I bus  wide  open.  I stood  open 
‘ mouthed  and  thankful.  Now  we 
, had  somewhere  to  keep  our  things, 
to  change  in  and  to  eat  our  lunch. 


Words  cannot  express  the  joy  1 
felt  to  see  the  children  laugh  and 
hear  their  screams  as  they  jumped 
waves  and  splashed  one  another. 
For  a short  while  they  were  able 
to  be  children  without  the  hard- 
ship and  worries  that  they  endure 
in  their  daily  lives.  I had  never 
seen  them  enjoy  themselves  so 
much. 

Daniel  returned  to  the  bus  at 
three  o'clock  as  arranged,  but  the 
children  were  having  such  a won- 
derful time  we  asked  him  if  we 
could  have  another  half  hour.  He 
smiled  and  nodded  his  head. 

On  the  trip  back,  the  children 
were  quieter,  exhausted  from  their 
day  of  fun.  I felt  a deep  peace  and 
gratitude  that  once  again  God  had 
touched  the  depths  of  my  being 
through  the  innocence  of  these 
beautiful  children.  As  1 walk  with 
them  I know  without  a shadow  of 
a doubt  that  I am  "walking 
humbly  with  my  God."oo 


By  Estrela  De  Sousa 

The  work  that  I do  here  in  Guyana 
matters  to  me  and  I believe  to  the 
people  I accompany  each  day.  I think 
that  it  is  not  just  the  big  projects  that 
have  importance  in  mission,  but  also 
the  small  things  we  do  on  an  individ- 
ual level. 

I enjoy  working  with  the  children 
at  the  Orphanage,  bringing  creativity 
to  their  minds  and  their  little  hands. 

When  a child  smiles,  proud  of  the 
craft  that  they  just  finished  making 
in  our  art  class;  or  a look  of  thanks 
crosses  the  tired  face  of  a street  per- 
son when  I stop  to  say  hello  or  to 
give  them  a bit  of  food;  or  a neigh- 
bour happily  returns  my  morning 
greeting.  In  these  small  acts,  I may 
have  helped  to  brighten  their  day  a 
little.  They  have  seen  kindness, 
which  may  give  them  a boost  to 
carry  on  in  their  difficult  lives. 

Yes,  the  small  things  matter  and  I 
am  so  grateful  for  the  chance  to  be 
God's  hands  and  to  do  small  things 
for  God.oo 


.A 
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Is  it  time  to  use  your  gifts 
and  experience  to  witness  to 
God’s  love,  justice  and  peace 
for  the  world?  Do  you  think  you 
hear  the  call  to  serve  as  a lay 
or  priest  missioner? 

We  invite  you  to  consider 
joining  us.  We  are  a society  of 
Catholic  priests  and  lay 
missioners  who  celebrate  God’s 
presence  as  we  live  humbly 
and  serve  among  people  of  all 
faiths,  cultures  and  traditions. 

We  will  challenge  you  to  put 
out  into  the  deep  with  us. 
Serving  in  faith  and  guided  by 
the  Spirit,  you  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  an  instrument 
of  the  reign  of  God  in  a mission 
worthy  of  a lifetime. 


- - 

Yes,  I'm  interested  in  learning  more  about  being  a Scarboro  missioner. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  program:  CH  MISSIONARY  PRIESTHOOD  CH  Laity  In  Mission 


Name  Email: 


1 Address 

1 City 

Province 

Postal  Code 

1 

0 

Complete  and  mail  coupon  to: 

Mission  Preparation,  Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road, 

1 Scarborough,  On,  MIM  1M4. 

Website:  www.scarboromissions.ca 

Or  call:  416-261-7135 

Toll  free:  1-800-260-4815 

Priesthood/Fr.  Mike  Traher: 

mtraher@scarboromissions.ca 

Lay  Mission  Office/John  & Jean  Macinnis: 

lmocoord@scarboromissions.ca 

1 

‘j 


The  world's  largest  anti-poverty  movement,  with  campaigns  in 
80  countries,  calls  on  world  leaders  to  cancel  the  debts  of  the 


poorest  countries,  give  more  and  better  aid,  and  change  unfair 
trade  practices.  The  Canadian  campaign  has  added  a fourth 
demand:  an  end  to  child  poverty  in  Canada. 
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THANK  YOU 

Our  sincere  thanks  to  Joe  Gunn  for  his  collaboration  in  pro- 
ducing this  special  edition  of  Scarboro  Missions.  Joe  pro- 
vided the  material,  helping  us  to  share  this  global  campaign 
with  you.  Joe  grew  up  in  Toronto  less  than  two  miles  from 
Scarboro  Missions'  central-house  and  has  many  friends  among 
the  Scarboro  priests  and  lay  missioners.  For  the  first  seven 
months  of  2006,  Joe  was  the  Campaign  Coordinator  for  Make 
Poverty  History.  Formerly,  he  served  as  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Justice,  Peace  and  Missions  for  the  Canadian  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops.  He  lives  in  Ottawa  with  Suzanne  Doerge 
and  their  14-year-old  twins,  Daniela  and  Benjamin. 
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GUEST  EDITORIAL 


By  Joe  Gunn 


A demand  of  our  faith 

Can  we  see  Make  Poverty  History,  part  of  a global  movement 

FOR  CHANGE,  AS  THE  ACTION  OF  THE  SPIRIT  IN  OUR  WORLD? 


In  early  July  2005,  some  two 
billion  people  around  the  globe 
attended  (or  watched  on  TV)  10 
simultaneous  Live  8 rock  concerts. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  fans,  includ- 
ing my  own  two  children,  trav- 
elled to  the  Canadian  show  held  in 
Barrie,  Ontario. 

Global  celebrities,  led  by  Irish 
rockers  Sir  Bob  Geldof  and  U2's 
Bono,  introduced  a movement 
called  Make  Poverty  History  that 
pressured  the  wealthy  nations  to 
address  world  poverty,  especially 
in  Africa.  Live  8 coincided  with 
the  July  G8  Summit  in  Gleneagles, 
Scotland. 

The  icon  of  the  movement 
became  the  white  wristband  with 
the  words  "Make  Poverty  History" 
now  worn  by  more  than  500,000 
Canadians  and  millions  more  peo- 
ple from  around  the  world. 
Perhaps  you  saw  the  "click  ad"  on 
TV,  where  celebrities  snapped 
their  fingers  every  three  seconds — 
the  time  before  another  child  dies 
somewhere  on  the  planet  due  to 
poverty-related  illness.  It  seemed 
like  poverty  was  finally  on  the 
agenda,  and  the  air  was  filled  with 
momentum  for  change. 

The  Make  Poverty  History  cam- 
paign was  not  all  celebrities  and 
show.  Activities  such  as  educa- 
tional events,  marches  and  con- 
certs took  place  in  80  countries. 

The  Global  Call  to  Action  Against 
Poverty  called  itself  the  world's 
largest  anti-poverty  movement. 
Britain's  Prime  Minister  Tony  Blair 
responded  by  organizing  a 
Commission  for  Africa,  with  par- 
ticipation of  key  decision-makers 
like  then  Canadian  Finance 


Minister  Ralph  Goodale. 

And  a quarter  of  a million  citi- 
zens demonstrated  their  desire  for 
action.  Their  demands  could  be 
summarized  in  a very  few  words: 
More  and  better  aid  for  develop- 
ing nations;  Trade  justice;  and 
Debt  cancellation  for  the  world's 
poorest  countries.  The  Make 
Poverty  History  campaign 
launched  in  February  2005  on 
Parliament  Hill  added  a novel 
demand:  End  child  poverty  in 
Canada. 

Some  newspapers  replied  with 
cynical  analyses  questioning  debt 
relief  for  poor  countries  and  the 
benefits  of  increasing  overseas  aid. 
A letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Ottawa 
Citizen  called  Bob  Geldof  a 
"poverty  pimp."  (I  had  always 
thought  calling  someone  a 
"Boomtown  Rat" — the  name  of 
Geldof's  band — was  bad  enough.) 

Prime  Minister  Paul  Martin 
said  that  Canada,  the  only  G8 
country  not  in  deficit,  could  not 
afford  to  increase  aid  to  the  level 
he  had  promised. 

A Gospel  imperative 

what  have  celebrities'  ads  and 
snapping  of  fingers,  white  wrist- 
bands and  concerts  got  to  do  with 
eradicating  poverty,  much  less 
mission  and  the  Gospel  today? 

For  Christians,  especially  those 
concerned  about  the  promotion  of 
social  justice,  the  emergence  of 
such  a huge  global  movement  pre- 
sents profound  questions  for  faith 
reflection.  Vatican  II  called  upon 
all  followers  of  Christ  to  "read  the 
signs  of  the  times."  Can  we  see  in 
such  massive  global  movements 


for  social  justice  the  contemporary 
manifestation  of  the  action  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  our  world?  Should 
the  Church,  and  followers  of 
Christ,  support  such  movements, 
and  if  so,  how? 

With  close  to  90  years  of  experi- 
ence serving  overseas,  Scarboro 
missioners  have  a long  history  of 
living  and  working  among  the 
poor.  Their  immediate  and  sponta- 
neous response  to  this  global 
movement  to  Make  Poverty 
History  is  one  more  instance  of 
their  commitment  to  social  justice. 
During  their  May  2006  study  days, 
they  reflected  on  and  embraced 
the  Make  Poverty  History  cam- 
paign. This  issue  of  Scarboro 
Missions  magazine  is  part  of 
Scarboro' s commitment  to  help 
bring  justice  to  the  world. 

The  Christian  faith  demands  a 
vigorous  witness  in  defence  of  the 
vulnerable.  Participation  in  the 
Make  Poverty  History  campaign 
can  be  one  avenue  for  individuals 
and  organizations  to  concretely 
live  out  such  a commitment.  The 
global  human  family  needs  an 
international  conscience  to  contin- 
ually ensure  that  the  wealthy 
world  no  longer  ignores  injustices 
perpetrated  upon  the  weak. 
Churches  and  church  agencies 
with  historic  ties  to  mission  part- 
ners are  in  a privileged  position  to 
take  leadership  in  these  global 
movements  for  social  change.  As 
theologian  Douglas  John  Hall  has 
told  us,  "Christians  need  to  tell  the 
story  within  the  Church  and  live 
the  story  in  the  world."  Today  that 
story  has  a headline:  We  must 
Make  Poverty  Historyloo 
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Together,  we  can 

Make  Poverty  History! 

...Campaign  platform 


At  the  start  of  the  21st  century,  1.2  billion  peo- 
ple live  in  abject  poverty,  most  of  them 
women.  More  than  800  million  people  go  to 
bed  hungry  and  50,000  people  die  every  day  from 
poverty-related  causes.  It  doesn't  have  to  be  this 
way.  If  we  choose — if  we  have  the  will  to  act — we 
can  make  poverty  history. 

Poverty  is  a violation  of  human  rights  on  a 
massive  scale.  Nearly  five  years  ago,  all  members  of 
the  United  Nations  committed  to  "spare  no  effort" 
in  tackling  poverty  by  adopting  the  Millennium 
Declaration.  Governments  also  launched  the 
Millennium  Development  Goals  (MDGs)  to  meet 
minimum  targets  to  reduce  poverty,  hunger,  illiter- 
acy, discrimination  against  women,  and  environ- 
mental degradation  by  2015. 

But  the  pace  of  action  is  too  slow.  If  we  hold 
the  present  course,  we  will  fail  to  meet  these  targets. 
And  the  poor  will  pay  the  price. 

The  Asian  tsunami  showed  that  Canadians, 
including  the  Canadian  government,  care  deeply 
and  react  generously  when  the  world  is  faced  with 
humanitarian  disasters.  But  short-term  relief  is  not 
enough.  We  need  a shift  in  national  and  interna- 
tional policies  to  eliminate  poverty. 

It's  time  for  real  action.  In  2005,  campaigns  to 
end  poverty  have  been  launched  worldwide.  If 
everyone  who  wants  to  end  poverty  speaks  at  the 
same  time,  world  leaders  will  be  forced  to  listen. 

Canada's  campaign  to  end  poverty.  Make 
Poverty  History,  calls  for  urgent  and  meaningful 
policy  change.  Here's  what  we  want  in  14  words: 
More  and  Better  Aid.  Trade  Justice.  Debt 
Cancellation.  End  Child  Poverty  in  Canada. 

^ MORE  AND  BETTER  AID 

Aid  is  a resource  held  in  trust  for  people  living 
in  poverty.  We  must  not  break  this  trust.  But  we 
must  do  more  than  simply  maintain  or  even  increase 
our  aid — we  must  also  make  aid  more  effective. 

More  and  better  aid  is  needed  to  help  end 
extreme  poverty  and  hunger...  to  enable  every  child 
to  attend  elementary  school...  to  reduce  child  mor- 
tality rates...  to  improve  maternal  health...  to  create 


decent  jobs. . . and  to  begin  to  reverse  the  spread  of 
HIV /AIDS. 

Canada  can  take  action: 

• Reach  the  UN  target  of  0.7%  of  Gross 
National  Income  (GNI)  in  aid  by  2015. 

• Enact  legislation  to  make  ending  poverty 
the  exclusive  goal  of  Canadian  foreign  aid  in  a way 
consistent  with  our  human  rights  obligations. 

Q TRADE  JUSTICE 

Currently,  international  trade  is  neither  free 
nor  fair.  Trade  rules  allow  rich  countries  to  pay  large 
subsidies  to  a small  number  of  companies  to  export 
food.  These  policies  encourage  over-production, 
destroy  the  livelihoods  of  millions  of  poor  farmers 
in  developing  countries  and  hurt  the  environment. 

We  need  trade  justice  so  poor  countries  can 
protect  small  farmers  and  staple  crops...  so  govern- 
ments can  access  affordable  medicine  and  maintain 
public  services...  and  so  trade  rules  support,  rather 
than  undermine,  human  rights  and  environmental 
protection. 

Canada  can  take  action: 

• Press  for  trade  and  investment  rules  that 
ensure  governments  and  their  citizens  can  choose 
the  best  solutions  to  end  poverty  and  protect  the 
environment. 

• Support  measures  that  boost  farmers' 
power  in  the  marketplace  and  that  bring  an  end  to 
the  dumping  of  goods,  which  damages  the  liveli- 
hoods of  poor  rural  communities. 

A DEBT  CANCELLATION 

High  interest  rates  and  penalties  mean  that 
the  poorest  countries  spend  more  on  repaying  debts 
to  the  richest  countries  than  they  receive  in  aid. 
Between  1970  and  2002,  for  example,  the  poorest 
African  countries  received  $294  billion  in  loans, 
paid  back  $298  billion  in  interest  and  principal,  but 
still  owed  more  than  $200  billion. 

We  must  cancel  all  debts  to  the  poorest  coun- 
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...We  ask  you  to  provide  leadership  in  global 
poverty  eradication,  especially  in  areas  of  debt 
cancellation  and  increased  development  assis- 
tance. It  would  be  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  the 
right  moment  to  act." 

Letter  to  Prime  Minister  Paul  Martin,  from  Bishop 
Blaise  Morand,  Chairman  of  the  Canadian  Conference 
of  Catholic  Bishops  Social  Affairs  Commission 
June  27,  2005 


tries  to  stop  this  treadmill.  When  poor  governments 
no  longer  need  to  repay  debt,  they  can  spend  more 
on  what  really  matters:  food,  clean  water,  housing, 
health  care,  jobs,  education,  and  building  their 
economies. 

Canada  can  take  action  at  the  World  Bank 
and  International  Monetary  Fund: 

• Promote  the  immediate  and  unconditional 
cancellation  of  100%  of  the  multilateral  and  bilateral 
debt  owed  by  the  poorest  countries. 

• Ensure  that  debt  cancellation  has  no  strings 
attached,  enabling  developing  countries  to  imple- 
ment their  own  national  plans  to  end  poverty. 

^ END  TO  CHILD  POVERTY  IN  CANADA 

In  1989,  the  House  of  Commons  unanimously 
resolved  to  eliminate  poverty  among  Canadian  chil- 
dren by  the  year  2000.  At  the  start  of  2005,  one  mil- 
lion Canadian  children,  or  nearly  one  in  six,  are  still 
poor.  Aboriginal  people  are  disproportionately 
affected. 

We  must  end  child  poverty  in  Canada.  We 
must  make  key  investments  in  social  development 
that  will  make  a difference:  More  money  for  low- 
income  families.  Affordable  housing  and  the  creation 
of  decent  jobs,  with  a higher  minimum  wage.  And 
universal,  affordable  early  learning  and  child  care. 

Canada  can  take  action: 

• Raise  the  armual  Canada  Child  Tax  Benefit 
(or  equivalent  benefit)  to  $4,900  per  child  and 
ensure  all  low-income  children  receive  full  benefit 
of  this  program. 

• Involve  groups  where  poverty  is  predomi- 
nant, such  as  Aboriginal  People,  women,  minorities 
and  youth  in  the  design  and  implementation  of  a 
domestic  poverty  reduction  strategy. 

We  need  your  voice  to  add  to  our  worldwide 
chorus.  Find  out  how  you  can  support  our 
global  campaign  at  www.makepovertyhistory.ca. 
Together,  we  can  make  poverty  history.oo 


What  are  the  Millennium 
Development  Goals? 


The  United  Nations’  eight  Millennium 
Development  Goals  (MDGs) — which  range  from 
halving  extreme  poverty  to  halting  the  spread  of 
HIV/AIDS  and  providing  universal  primary  educa- 
tion, all  by  the  target  date  of  2015 — form  a blue- 
print agreed  to  by  all  the  world’s  countries  and  all 
the  world’s  leading  development  institutions. 

They  have  galvanized  unprecedented  efforts  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  world’s  poorest. 


The  Goals 


1 Eradicate  extreme  poverty  and  hunger 

2 Achieve  universal  primary  education 

3 Promote  gender  equality  and  empower 
women 

4 Reduce  child  mortality 

5 Improve  maternal  health 

6 Combat  HIV/AIDS,  malaria  and  other 
diseases 

7 Ensure  environmental  sustainability 

8 Develop  a global  partnership  for 
development 
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The  Millennium  Development  Goals 

...The  new  Beatitudes 


By  Joe  Gunn 

In  the  year  2000,  almost  200  heads  of  state,  includ- 
ing Canada's  Prime  Minister  Jean  Chretien, 
agreed  to  reach  eight  development  goals  by  the 
target  date  of  2015: 

1 .  Eradicate  extreme  poverty  and  hunger 

2.  Achieve  universal  primary  education 

3.  Promote  gender  equality  and  empower  women 

4.  Reduce  child  mortality 

5.  Improve  maternal  health 

6.  Combat  HIV/AIDS,  malaria  and  other  diseases 

7.  Ensure  environmental  sustainability 

8.  Develop  a global  partnership  for  development 

These  Millennium  Development  Goals  (MDGs) 
set  priorities  for  global  justice  and  included  achieving 
huge  reductions  in  the  proportion  of  people  living  in 
poverty,  reducing  child  mortality,  providing  univer- 
sal primary  education,  promoting  gender  equality 
and  maternal  health,  and  combating  preventable 
diseases  like  HIV/ AIDS  and  malaria,  all  while  ensur- 
ing environmental  sustainability. 

The  wealthy  nations  of  the  G8  were  seen  to  be 
key  actors  in  providing  global  leadership,  not  to  men- 
tion financing,  to  ensure  that  the  MDGs  were  met. 
Only  the  last  goal,  promising  a global  partnership  for 
development,  was  directed  to  the  rich  nations,  but  this 
promise  alone  held  no  concrete  targets  and  airtight 
benchmarks.  Around  the  world,  civil  society  actors 
knew  they  would  have  to  pressure  the  rich  to  keep 
their  promises,  or  the  need  for  a doubling  of  resources 
for  international  development  would  never  material- 
ize. Who  would  keep  the  heat  on  northern  govern- 
ments to  achieve  the  goal  of  directing  0.7%  of  their 
gross  national  incomes  to  overseas  development? 

When  asked,  Canadians  are  definitely  in  favour 
of  changing  a reality  where  291  million  Africans  live 
on  less  than  a dollar  a day.  We  all  want  to  change  the 
kind  of  society  where  more  than  130,000  Africans  die 
every  week  from  preventable  causes,  while  Sub- 
Saharan  African  countries  continue  to  pay  more  than 
US$12  billion  a year  servicing  onerous  debts. 
Canadians  want  to  do  what  is  right,  and  realize  that 
we  now  have  the  means  to  eradicate  poverty — ^but 
few  know  how  we  can  actually  do  so. 

During  the  most  recent  federal  election.  Make 


Poverty  History  supporters  got  political.  More  than 
215,000  Canadians  had  signed  on  to  the  Make  Poverty 
History  campaign  at  www.makepovertyhistory.ca 
and  received  constant  updates  and  information.  In 
massive  email  campaigns  and  all-candidates  meetings 
they  contacted  their  local  candidates  of  all  five  major 
parties.  They  asked  them  to  pledge  their  commitment, 
if  elected,  to  the  four  Make  Poverty  History  goals. 

By  mid-January  2006,  the  website  armounced 
the  names  of  some  987  candidates  who  had  officially 
endorsed  the  platform.  That  number  included  more 
than  60  Conservatives,  as  well  as  all  candidates  of 
the  Green,  NDP  and  Liberal  parties. 

On  election  night,  January  23,  2006,  among  the 
308  persons  elected  to  Parliament  were  a total  of  178 
Members  who  had  already  supported  the  Make 
Poverty  History  goals.  This  majority  in  the  new 
House  includes  six  Bloc  Quebecois,  40  Conservative, 
29  NDP  and  103  Liberal  Members  of  Parliament. 

Now  the  challenge  is  to  hold  the  politicians  to 
their  promises.  In  particular,  we  need  to  change  our 
country's  aid  policy,  given  that  we  have  yet  to  com- 
mit to  the  0.7%  of  Gross  National  Income  target  set 
by  Lester  Pearson  in  1969  and  reiterated  by  Jean 
Chretien  in  2000,  Paul  Martin  in  2004  and  Stephen 
Harper  (while  Opposition  Leader)  in  2005. 

A country  that  has  accumulated  more  than  $63 
billion  in  surpluses  over  the  past  nine  years,  and 
given  us  tens  of  billions  more  in  tax  breaks,  and 
where  every  political  party  has  stated  its  commit- 
ment to  this  level  of  aid,  still  hesitates  to  act. 

The  new  federal  government's  Speech  From  the 
Throne  did  not  even  include  the  word  "poverty." 
After  Mr.  Harper's  first  budget,  Canada's  commit- 
ment to  overseas  aid  remains  less  than  half  of  the 
promised  0.7%.  The  Conservative  election  platform, 
which  promised  more  generous  increases  in  develop- 
ment assistance  than  the  previous  Liberal  govern- 
ment, has  yet  to  be  acted  upon. 

Key  dates  for  action 

Make  Poverty  History  recognized  three  key 
dates  for  action  in  2006.  On  the  late  June  aimiversary 
of  the  2005  Live  8 concerts,  a press  conference  was 
held  at  Toronto's  City  Hall  where  Mayor  David 
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This  past  summer,  Scarboro  missioners  and  staff  living  and  serving  in  Canada  received  an 
update  on  the  Make  Poverty  History  campaign  by  Campaign  Coordinator,  Joe  Gunn. 
Scarboro  Missions  has  fully  supported  the  platform  demands,  as  they  are  consistent  with 
Scarboro's  mission  priorities. 


Miller  and  Steven  Page 
of  the  Barenaked  Ladies 
encouraged  people  to 
hold  the  G8  to  their 
promises.  In  Ottawa,  as 
well  as  in  several  other 
G8  capitals,  supporters 
organized  "send-off" 
stunts  for  the  heads  of 
state  who  would  travel 
to  the  G8  meeting  in  St. 

Petersburg,  Russia,  in 
mid-July.  The  message 
on  large  yellow  "Post-It 
Notes"  stuck  to  the 
wall  of  Langevin  Block, 
home  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  Office,  read, 

"Stephen,  keep  your 
promise  to  Make 
Poverty  History"  and 
"Stephen,  keep  poverty 
on  the  G8  agenda." 

When  Toronto 
hosted  the  XVI 
International  AIDS 

conference  in  August,  Make  Poverty  History  was 
present.  There  is  a dear  connection  between  poverty 
and  HIV/ AIDS.  A commitment  to  debt  relief  for  the 
poorest  countries,  especially  in  Africa,  increasing  the 
number  of  trained  health  professionals,  caring  for 
AIDS  orphans,  as  well  as  action  on  making  necessary 
medicines  more  accessible  and  affordable,  is  crucial. 

Around  the  world,  the  Global  Call  for  Action 
Against  Poverty  has  chosen  September  16  to  October 
17  as  global  White  Band  Days— the  main  period  for 
action.  September  16  marks  the  opening  day  of  meet- 
ings of  the  World  Bank  and  International  Monetary 
Fund  in  Singapore.  These  institutions  drive  many  of 
the  policies  that  have  enormous  impacts  on  develop- 
ing nations,  for  good  and  for  bad.  And  October  17  is 
the  United  Nations'  International  Day  for  the 
Eradication  of  Poverty.  Last  year  in  Canada  more  than 
50  communities  marked  this  day  with  Make  Poverty 
History  events,  including  35  on  Canadian  campuses. 


You  might  think  that  you  would  have  heard  the 
moral  message  to  end  poverty  as  loudly  from  the 
pulpit  as  from  U2  lead  singer  Bono.  You  might  have 
expected  all  Catholic  organizations,  parishes  and 
dioceses  to  undertake  lobbying  and  advocacy  cam- 
paigns to  impress  upon  the  government  to  act.  Make 
Poverty  History  took  up  the  task  and  many  Catholic 
schools  and  religious  orders  did  so  as  well.  The  sto- 
ries in  this  magazine  are  a testament  to  their  commit- 
ment, leadership  and  faithfulness  to  the  Gospel. 

When  speaking  to  President  Bush  and  congres- 
sional leaders  at  the  February  2006  National  Prayer 
Breakfast  on  Capitol  Hill,  Bono  referred  to  the 
Millennium  Development  Goals  as  "the  Beatitudes 
for  a Globalized  World."  Do  we  know  this  contem- 
porary Gospel?oo 
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On  June  29, 2006,  supporters  gathered  in  Toronto's  Nathan  Phillips  Square  to  celebrate  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Live  8 
concerts  that  shook  two  billion  viewers  worldwide  and  gave  birth  to  the  movement  Make  Poverty  History  (MPH)  in 
2005.  MPH,  the  biggest  ever  anti-poverty  campaign,  aims  to  ROCK  the  leaders  of  the  free  world  (the  G8)  into  action  and 
effect  changes  in  aid,  debt  relief  and  the  trade  regulations  that  allow  millions  to  suffer  with  disease  and  poverty. 

Mayor  David  Miller  and  Steven  Page  of  the  Barenaked  Ladies  greeted  the  crowd  with  stories  of  progress  and  introduced 
local  heroes  from  Toronto  schools.  Photo  and  caption  from  Marc  De  Mouy  0/ Grapevine— Downtown  Toronto's 
Community  Press. 


Joshua  Liu  addresses  the  crowd  at  the  first 
anniversary  of  Live  8.  Behind  Joshua  are 
Stephen  Page  of  the  Barenaked  Ladies,  Toronto 
Mayor  David  Miller,  and  Gerry  Barr,  co-Chair  of 
the  Make  Poverty  History  campaign.  Toronto. 
June  2006. 
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A passion  for  justice 

Youth  ACROSS  Canada  are  joining  the  Make  Poverty  History 

CAMPAIGN,  RECOGNIZING  THAT  THE  TIME  FOR  CHANGE  IS  NOW 


By  Jerome  Liu  and  Joshua  Liu 

Ever  since  1992,  the  United 
Nations  declared  October 
17  as  the  International  Day 
for  the  Eradication  of  Poverty. 

Our  Kids  Our  Future,  a social  jus- 
tice group  at  Mary  Ward  Catholic 
Secondary  School  that  engages 
youth  in  addressing  child  poverty 
in  Canada,  decided  to  take  action 
and  raise  awareness  about  ending 
poverty  worldwide. 

By  lunchtime  on  October  17, 
2005,  Mary  Ward  School  was 
draped  in  white,  the  official  colour 
of  the  international  Make  Poverty 
History  campaign.  A 120-foot 
white  banner  hung  along  each 
side  of  the  school  roof  like  a white 
wristband,  the  symbol  of  the  cam- 
paign. As  well,  a 10-foot  banner 
that  read  "Make  Poverty  History" 


in  English  and  French  spanned 
the  top  of  the  school  entrance. 

Several  students  and  staff  could 
be  seen  wearing  bright  orange 
"Make  Poverty  History"  t-shirts. 
Other  students  wore  white  uni- 
form tops  in  support  of  the  event. 
At  lunch.  Our  Kids  Our  Future 
members  operated  a booth 
encouraging  students  and  staff  to 
sign  more  than  500  Make  Poverty 
History  postcards  to  be  sent 
directly  to  then  Prime  Minister 
Paul  Martin,  asking  him  to  com- 
mit to  the  goals  of  the  campaign. 

Months  prior  to  October  17, 
Mary  Ward  School's  youth 
group.  Our  Kids  Our  Future,  had 
been  collaborating  with  other 
schools  to  find  a way  to  get  more 
involved  in  the  Make  Poverty 


History  campaign.  In  partnership 
with  Campaign  2000,  Our  Kids 
Our  Future  launched  the 
School2School  initiative,  a 
national  resource  tool  endorsed 
by  the  Canadian  Make  Poverty 
History  campaign  to  encourage 
and  aid  schools  in  raising  aware- 
ness about  global  poverty.  The 
School2School  project  success- 
fully engaged  five  other  high 
schools  in  Ontario  and  New 
Brunswick  to  run  similar  events 
also  on  October  17. 

Other  youth  sign  on 

After  this  successful  joint 
action,  the  students  held  on  to 
their  excitement  and  looked  for 
other  ways  to  get  more  Canadian 
schools  and  youth  involved  with 


Members  of  Our 
Kids  Our  Future,  a 
social  justice  group 
at  Mary  Ward 
Catholic  Secondary 
School  in  Toronto, 
proudly  display 
their  commitment 
to  Make  Poverty 
History. 

Facing  page: 

Mary  Ward  stu- 
dents, Joshua  and 
Jerome  Liu  speak  at 
a Make  Poverty 
History  campaign 
rally  on  Parliament 
Hill,  Ottawa. 
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Taking  action  at  St.  Thomas  More  Catholic  Secondary  School  (above)  and 
Bishop  Ryan  Catholic  Secondary  School  (centre)  both  of  Hamilton,  Ontario; 
and  North  Dundas  District  High  School  (top)  of  Chesterville,  Ontario. 
School2School's  Make  Poverty  History  Banner  Tour  has  travelled  to  some  33 
schools  and  three  universities  in  Canada  and  has  touched  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  students. 


School2School  and  the  Make 
Poverty  History  campaign. 

One  of  our  members,  Jason 
Lee  Pack,  learned  about  the 
Make  Poverty  History  Fan 
Banner  campaign  for  the  rock 
band  U2.  Organized  by  Blake  of 
afanspurpose.com  ("fans  help- 
ing to  make  poverty  history"), 
this  U2  Fan  Banner  was  being 
signed  by  thousands  of 
Canadians  across  Canada  in 
support  of  Make  Poverty 
History's  goals. 

Signing  the  fan  banner 

Inspired  by  Blake's  initiative, 
the  youth  of  School2School 
decided  to  start  a Make  Poverty 
History  banner  to  be  signed  by 
youth  and  school  communities 
across  Canada.  The  barmer 
would  show  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment that  our  youth  are  pas- 
sionate about  Canada  taking  a 
leadership  role  in  addressing 
global  poverty. 

With  Blake's  help,  the  youth 
achieved  an  exact  replica  of  his 
banner  and  the  School2School 
Make  Poverty  History  Student 
Banner  Tour  was  born. 

Since  November  2005,  the 
School2School  barmer  has  trav- 
elled to  33  schools  and  three 
universities.  Many  of  these 
schools  are  in  Toronto,  but  sev- 
eral are  in  Lindsay  and 
Hamilton,  Ontario.  Part  of  the 
barmer  campaign  included  an 
extensive  13-school  tour  of 
Hamilton  organized  by  Linda 
Lannigan. 

In  less  than  a year,  the 
School2School  Make  Poverty 
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History  Student  Banner  has 
touched  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  students  in  Southern  Ontario. 
The  banner  even  received  inter- 
est from  schools  located  in  both 
the  East  and  West  coasts,  show- 
ing that  youth  support  for  the 
Make  Poverty  History  campaign 
is  nationwide. 

With  thousands  of  student 
signatures  on  the  School2School 
Make  Poverty  History  banner, 
the  group  plans  to  present  the 
barmer  to  Prime  Minister 
Stephen  Harper  to  show  him 
that  Canada's  youth — the  coun- 
try's "greatest  resource" — are 
urging  him  to  make  ending 
global  poverty  one  of  the  gov- 
ernment's top  priorities. 

For  the  first  time  in  history, 
we  as  a global  society  have  the 
resources  necessary  to  end  the 
most  extreme  forms  of  poverty. 
The  actions  we  take  and  the 
choices  we  make  in  the  next  five 
years  will  have  an  astronomical 
impact  on  the  way  our  world 
will  look  a hundred  years  from 
now.  We  have  a responsibility 
to  ourselves  and  to  the  rest  of 
humankind  to  take  action  in  this 
pivotal  time  of  our  day  and  age. 
Our  youth  know  this  and  have 
recognized  that  the  time  for 
change  is  now.oo 

Joshua  and  Jason  Liu  are  stu- 
dents at  Mary  Ward  Catholic 
Secondary  School  and  founding 
members  of  their  school's  social  jus- 
tice group. 


A le  are  here  today  because  we  are  scandalized  by  the 
V V needless  suffering  that  poverty  causes.  To  be  passive 
or  indifferent  in  the  knowledge  that  one  child  dies  needlessly 
every  three  seconds  is  to  be  an  accomplice  in  barbarity! 

We  say  to  the  leaders  of  the  world’s  richest  nations.  We 
have  no  intention  of  being  accomplices  in  barbarity... 

Our  presence  here  today,  our  demand  for  justice,  echo 
those  great  historic  campaigns  to  end  slavery,  and  more 
recently,  apartheid. 

Our  presence  here  today  shows  that  we  are  aware  that 
only  together  can  we  Make  Poverty  History.” 

Scotland’s  Cardinal  Keith  Patrick  O’Brien  who  delivered  Pope 
Benedict  XVI’s  Apostolic  Blessing  to  the  225,000  people  demon- 
strating before  the  July  2005  G8  meeting  in  Edinburgh. 


r 
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PLANNED  AND  ASSET-GIVING  PRESENTATION 

Thursday,  September  28,  2006,  at  7:30  p.m. 


I 


Scarboro  Missions  is  pleased  to  offer  a one-hour  presentation  on 
Planned  and  Asset  Giving  at  our  location  on  Kingston  Road  in  Toronto. 
The  presentation  will  be  facilitated  by  our  Director  of  Development,  Matt 
Gleeson,  who  has  many  years  experience  in  the  specialized  field  of 
alternative  fundraising. 

Highlights  will  include  the  donation  of  securities  and  mutual  funds 
without  any  negative  income  tax  consequences  for  the  donor,  the  fund- 
ing of  charitable  gift  annuities,  insured  charitable  gift  annuities,  residual 
interest  gifts  of  property  and  the  replacement  of  some  or  all  of  the  value 
of  a large  gift  in  the  donor's  estate. 

Our  friends  and  supporters  are  invited  to  attend  the  presentation. 
Please  complete  the  attendance  confirmation  coupon  below  and  either 
fax  or  mail  to:  Scarboro  Missions 

2685  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  ON  M1M  1M4 
Toll-free  telephone;  1-800-260-4815 
Fax:  416-261-0820 


I 

I 


Yes!  I plan  to  attend  the  Planned  Giving  presentation  on 
September  28,  2006: 

Name:  


Address: 


City Province Postal  Code: ■ 

Telephone:  (Home)  (Business) 

I 

Email: _ | 
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people  will  go  to 
bed  hungry  tonight 


MAKE  ROVER 
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people  will  die  from 
poverty  related  causes 
tomorrow 
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Vigil  keepers 

Kingston's  Sisters  of  Providence  live  their  commitment  to  justice 

FOR  THE  POOR  AND  MARGINALIZED  IN  THEIR  MIDST 


By  Jamie  Swift 

Kingston,  Ontario,  calls 

itself  the  Limestone  City. 

Its  downtown  boasts 
dozens  of  elegant  19th  century 
buildings  fashioned  from  chunks 
of  the  local  sedimentary  rock  that 
is  so  easy  to  cut.  It's  a place  known 
for  tourism.  Queen's  University, 
and  Canada's  Royal  Military 
College.  The  Rideau  Canal  ends 
here. 

This  small  city  at  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  Lake  Ontario  is 
also  the  nation's  prison  capital.  It 
was  described  by  Charles  Dickens 
as  a "very  poor  town"  when  he 
visited  not  long  after  the  colonial 
authorities  built  Canada's  first 
penitentiary  here.  A century  later 
Robertson  Davies,  who  set  his 
Salterton  trilogy  in  Kingston, 
described  it  as  a place  where  the 
social  divisions  were  "as  sharp  as 
you  could  cut  them." 

It  was,  in  fact,  convict  labour 
that  cut  the  stone  for  so  many  of 
those  pretty  buildings.  And  the 
families  of  prisoners,  together 
with  many  descendants  of  the 
Irish  labourers  imported  to  dig 
the  Rideau  Canal,  settled  in 
Kingston's  North  End. 

Indeed,  as  late  as  the  1960s 
there  was  still  housing  without 
water  and  sewer  service  north  of 
Princess  Street,  Kingston's  main 
downtown  street.  Until  quite 
recently,  the  respectable  middle 
class  would  never  consider  living 
"North  of  Princess."  They  stayed 
in  more  elegant  neighbourhoods 
on  the  other  side  of  town. 

All  of  which  makes  Kingston  a 
hothouse  for  north  / south  divides 
that  continue  to  fracture  a world 


wracked  by  savage  inequalities. 
These  are  the  divides  that  the 
Make  Poverty  History  campaign 
seeks  to  confront.  And  the 
Canadian  campaign,  to  its  credit, 
places  poverty  at  home — in 
places  like  Kingston's  North 
End — alongside  its  demands  for 
social  justice  on  a global  basis. 

Dedicated  women 
religious 

Kingston's  Sisters  of 
Providence  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
trace  their  roots  to  a group  of 
dedicated  women  religious  who 
began  their  mission  in  the  mid- 
19th  century.  From  their  North 
End  motherhouse,  the  Sisters  set 
about  working  on  behalf  of  the 
orphaned,  the  sick  and  the  aged. 
They  even  embarked  on  exhaust- 
ing and  humbling  "begging 
tours"  to  the  town's  wealthier 
districts,  seeking  money  to  clothe 
and  shelter  those  in  their  care. 

After  a century  of  institution- 
building, the  Sisters  took  stock 
and,  along  with  so  many  other 
religious  communities,  embraced 
the  spirit  of  the  second  Vatican 
Council.  By  1989  part  of  their 
mission  statement  read:  "We 
strive  to  be  prophetic  leaders  in 
our  Church  and  in  society  through 
promotion  of  structures  and  rela- 
tionships of  equality  and  mutual- 
ity and  through  attitudes  and 
actions  for  justice  and  peace." 

In  1995  I found  myself  stand- 
ing shoulder-to-shoulder  with  a 
group  of  Sisters  and  their  sup- 
porters in  front  of  Kingston's 
most  famous  limestone  landmark. 


We  started  to  keep  a weekly 
vigil  at  City  Hall  that  year,  when 
Ontario's  government  under  Mike 
Harris  began  its  frontal  assault  on 
our  most  vulnerable  neighbours, 
slashing  social  assistance.  It  was 
part  of  a generalized  attack  on 
public  provision  that  included  the 
federal  Liberal  budget  of  the 
same  year.  For  me,  the  City  Hall 
vigil  has  always  been  a defence  of 
the  public  good  in  an  era  that 
privileges  all  that  is  private. 

The  signs  read  "Know 
Justice /BCnow  Peace",  "Food  for 
the  Hungry",  "A  Vigil  for  Peace". 
Sometimes  there  are  only  ten  of 
us.  Sometimes  our  numbers  swell 
to  a few  dozen.  But  every  Friday 
noon  there  is  always  a small  band 
there.  The  people  having  lunch  in 
Confederation  Park,  drivers  pass- 
ing on  Ontario  Street,  tourists 
alighting  from  their  buses — no 
one  can  miss  us. 

Since  our  vigil  began,  social 
assistance  incomes  in  Ontario 
have  declined  by  34  percent.  We 
keep  pointing  this  out.  Over  the 
years,  the  vigil  keepers  have  also 
pointed  to  the  Walkerton  water 
tragedy,  the  invasion  of  Iraq,  the 
Darfur  tragedy.  Then,  last 
October  we  began  making  signs 
with  red  maple  leaves.  They  read 
"Make  Poverty  History." 

Kingston  City  Council  passed 
a resolution  proclaiming  October 
17,  2005,  Make  Poverty  History 
day.  The  politicians  had  listened 
to  longtime  vigil  keeper  Sister 
Peggy  Flanagan  who  told  them  of 
serving  meals  to  the  poor  at  the 
end  of  every  month.  "A  lot  of 
them  are  families  with  little  chil- 
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Photo  left:  Sister  Mary  Laboure  (seated)  and  Sister  Anne  Hudec  of 
the  Sisters  of  Providence  sew  dozens  of  old  sheets  together  to  create 
a 400-metre  banner  for  their  community  to  take  part  in  a Day  of 
Action  in  their  hometown  of  Kingston,  Ontario.  Holding  the  ban- 
ner are  L-R:  Sisters  Patricia  Ann  Ryan,  Rose  Collins,  Nancy  Hunter, 
Marion  Farnand,  Sheila  Langton,  Lucy  McGrath,  Muriel  Gallagher, 
Mary  John  Downey,  and  Rita  Hanson. 

Photos  courtesy  of  the  Communications  Department,  Sisters  of 
Providence,  Kingston. 


need  to  ask  ourselves 
where  we  stand  on  this 
issue.  Then  we  need  to 
ask  ourselves  where  we 
will  stand  on  Monday 
afternoon." 

In  the  weeks  leading 
up  to  Make  Poverty  History's  day 
of  action,  two  Sisters  of 
Providence,  both  in  their  80s, 
were  busy  tearing  dozens  of 
white  sheets  in  half  and  then 
sewing  them  end-to-end.  By  the 
time  Sr.  Mary  Laboure  and  Sr. 
Anne  Hudec  finished,  they  had 
produced  a 400-metre  white 
band.  The  idea  was  to  mark  both 
the  anniversary  and  the  Make 
Poverty  History  campaign  in  a 
special  way. 


On  October  17,  more  than  300 
people  gathered  at  City  Hall. 

They  came  from  different  faith 
communities,  trade  unions,  and 
community  organizations.  They 
were  all  concerned  citizens. 
Together,  they  raised  a white 
band  fashioned  from  old  bed- 
sheets  and  completely  sur- 
rounded City  Hall.  Here  in  the 
Limestone  City,  people  made 
known  their  commitment  to 
bridge  the  poverty  gap  and  heal 
divides  at  home  and  elsewhere  in 
the  world.oo 

Kingston  writer  Jamie  Swift  is  co- 
director of  the  Justice  & Peace  Office 
of  the  Sisters  of  Providence  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul. 


Child  poverty  in  Canada 

The  vigil's  tenth  anniversary 
coincided  with  the  Canadian 
Make  Poverty  History  cam- 
paign's day  of  action  highlighting 
the  demand  for  the  elimination  of 
child  poverty  in  Canada. 

Melanie  Murphy,  a young 
activist  who  had  already  com- 
pleted stints  working  with  non- 
governmental organizations  in 
Mexico,  Peru  and  India,  chal- 
lenged her  fellow  Kingstonians  to 
make  common  cause  with  the 
Sisters  of  Providence  and  their 
supporters.  She  used  a newspa- 
per column  to  ask  how  many 
could  survive  a 34  percent  cut  to 
their  incomes. 

"I  believe  it  was  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  who  once  said,  'The 
hottest  places  in  hell  are  reserved 
for  those  who  remain  neutral  in 
times  of  great  moral  conflict.'  We 


dren.  It  disturbs  me  greatly  that 
even  people  who  are  working 
cannot  feed  their  kids  and  pay  the 
rent." 
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children  at  risk 

With  1.2  million  Canadian  children  living  in  poverty,  Make  Poverty 
History  ADDS  child  poverty  in  Canada  to  its  campaign  demands 


Child  poverty  activist  Laurel  Rothman  (centre  with  placard). 
Coordinator  of  Campaign  2000,  with  other  volunteers 
at  the  July  2005  Live  8 concert  in  Barrie,  Ontario. 


It  is  wrong  and  unacceptable 

THAT  ALMOST  ONE  IN  EVERY  SIX  CHILDREN  HERE 
IS  GROWING  UP  IN  POVERTY. 


By  Jacquie  Maund 

Make  Poverty  History  is 
part  of  a global  call  to 
action  against  poverty. 
The  Canadian  campaign  is  one  of 
70  national  campaigns  around  the 
world.  But  our  campaign  here  in 
Canada  is  a bit  different  from  oth- 
ers. In  addition  to  the  three  key 
demands  we're  making  of  our 
political  leaders  we've  added  a 
fourth:  End  child  poverty  in 
Canada.  We  are  calling  on  govern- 
ment to  raise  the  annual  Canada 
Child  Tax  Benefit  (and  equivalent 
Quebec  benefit)  to  $4,900  / year 
and  ensure  that  all  low-income 
children  receive  the  full  benefit; 
and  involve  Aboriginal  People, 
women,  minorities  and  youth  in 
developing  a domestic  poverty 
reduction  strategy. 

Domestic  anti-poverty  groups 
have  been  active  in  the  design  and 
development  of  the  Canadian 
Make  Poverty  History  campaign 
to  ensure  that  Canadians  and  our 
elected  representatives  do  not  for- 
get about  poverty  right  here  in  our 
own  backyard.  At  international 
meetings  of  the  campaign  we  hear 
that  other  countries  are  impressed 
by  Canada's  decision  to  link  the 
international  and  domestic 
demand  to  end  poverty.  And  a 
number  of  other  country  campaign 
leaders  have  indicated  that  they 
wish  they  had  done  the  same. 

Growing  poverty  rates 

According  to  Campaign  2000' s 
most  recent  Report  Card  on  Child 
Poverty  in  Canada,  there  are  1.2 
million  children  and  youth  living 
below  the  poverty  line.  That's  a 


poverty  rate  of  17%,  stalled  at  that 
level  since  2000  despite  strong 
economic  growth  in  Canada. 
Poverty  rates  are  significantly 
higher  for  certain  social  groups: 
49%  for  children  in  families  of 
recent  immigrants,  40%  for  off- 
reserve  Aboriginal  children,  33% 
for  visible  minority  children,  and 
28%  for  children  with  disabilities. 

We  know  that  the  experience  of 
poverty  in  a developing  country  is 
not  the  same  as  it  is  here.  But 
Canada  is  one  of  the  richest  coun- 


tries in  the  world.  It  is  wrong  and 
unacceptable  that  almost  one  in 
every  six  children  here  is  growing 
up  in  poverty. 

By  linking  the  issue  of  interna- 
tional poverty  to  poverty  at  home, 
the  Make  Poverty  History  cam- 
paign has  been  able  to  develop  a 
much  broader  network  of  organi- 
zations and  support  for  the  key 
demands  from  across  the  country. 
It  has  also  fostered  new  working 
relationships  in  communities 
between  Campaign  2000  local 
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partners  and  the  local  branches  of 
international  development  organi- 
zations such  as  Crossroads 
International,  Oxfam,  World 
Vision,  and  the  Canadian  Council 
for  International  Cooperation.  For 
example,  during  the  summer  of 
2005  we  partnered  on  a campaign 
calling  on  people  to  lobby  their 
Member  of  Parliament.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  action  was  to  raise 
awareness  about  poverty  issues 
and  call  for  political  support  for 
the  four  demands  of  the  Make 
Poverty  History  campaign. 

Partnership  with  the  Make 
Poverty  History  campaign  has  been 
a good  forum  for  Campaign  2000 
to  increase  public  awareness  of  the 
extent  of  child  poverty  in  Canada. 
We  have  also  been  able  to  advocate 
for  public  policy  changes  that  will 
make  a difference: 

• good  jobs  at  living  wages 

• improved  child  benefits 

• public  investment  in 
affordable  housing 

• high  quality  child  care 

• post-secondary  education 
and  training. 

With  more  than  250,000 
Canadians  signing  on  to  the  cam- 
paign and  indicating  their  support 
for  the  four  demands,  we  have 
been  able  to  strengthen  the  voice 
and  the  breadth  of  the  call  across 
the  country  to  "Make  Poverty 
History"  and  "End  Child  Poverty 
in  Canada". 

Jacquie  Maund  is  the  coordinator 
of  Ontario  Campaign  2000. 


Campaign  2000 

Keeping  up  the  pressure  on  the  Canadian  government  to  make  good  on 
its  1989  resolution  to  end  child  poverty  in  Canada  by  the  year  2000 

Campaign  2000,  a cross-Canada  public  education  movement,  works  to 
build  Canadian  awareness  and  support  for  the  1989  all-party  House  of 
Commons  resolution  to  end  child  poverty  in  Canada  by  the  year  2000. 

We  began  in  1991  out  of  concern  for  the  lack  of  government  progress  in 
addressing  child  poverty.  Campaign  2000  is  non-partisan  in  urging  all 
Canadian  elected  officials  to  keep  their  promise  to  Canada’s  children. 

Who  is  involved  with  Campaign  2000? 

Since  its  inception.  Campaign  2000  has  grown  to  become  a vibrant 
network  of  100  national,  regional  and  local  partner  organizations  that 
actively  work  on  child/family  issues  from  diverse  perspectives.  These 
include:  children’s  aid  societies,  faith  communities,  community  agencies, 
labour  unions,  professional  associations,  health  organizations,  school 
boards,  and  low-income  people’s  groups. 

What  does  Campaign  2000  do? 

^ Increase  public  awareness  of  the  levels  and  consequences  of 
child/family  poverty  by  publishing  research  on  the  indicators  of  child  poverty 
and  developing  public  education  resources.  One  example  is  the  annual 
national  Report  Card  on  Child  Poverty  in  Canada.  Many  of  our  partners 
also  produce  provincial  report  cards.  See  www.campaign2000.ca  for  the 
latest  copy. 

^ Promote  public  education  involving  public  and  government  consulta- 
tions around  the  issue  of  child  and  family  poverty  and  government  policy. 
We  also  lobby  all  parties  in  both  federal  and  provincial  governments  for 
improved  social  policies  relating  to  the  national  child  benefit,  social  housing, 
child  care,  labour  market  supports,  community  services  and  other  relevant 
policy  areas. 

^ Build  on  the  deep  public  concern  for  this  issue  by  engaging  local 
communities  to  examine  child  poverty  and  children’s  well-being  through 
presentations,  displays,  forums,  and  our  publications. 

Advance  doable  public  policy  solutions  and  insist  on  federal  and 
provincial  leadership  in  income,  services,  housing,  and  labour  market  secu- 
rity for  families  and  children  with  wide  consultation  from  our  partner  base. 

For  more  information  on  what  you  can  do,  or  to  be  added  to  our  list 
serve  for  regular  updates,  visit  www.campaign  2000,  and  contact  Jacquie 
Maund,  Coordinator,  Ontario  Campaign  2000;  Tel:  416-595-9230,  Ext.  241; 
Email:  jacquiema@fsatoronto.  com. 
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Engaging  transformation 

The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  London  stand  with  people  on  the  margins 

TO  BETTER  UNDERSTAND  AND  ADDRESS  THE  STRUCTURES  OF  EXCLUSION 


'"The  political  passion  of  the  Bible  calls  us  to 
a politically  engaged  spirituality." 

Marcus  Borg,  "The  Heart  of  Christianity" 


By  Sr.  Sue  Wilson,  csj 

In  the  spring  of  2006,  the  United 
Nations  Committee  on 
Economic,  Social  and  Cultural 
Rights  issued  a report  assessing 
Canada's  commitment  to  rights 
that  help  to  create  social  inclusion. 
These  rights  include  adequate 
income,  food  security,  affordable 
housing,  quality  education  and 
child  care,  employment  insurance 
and  access  to  clean  water,  to 
name  a few. 

The  report  noted  several  posi- 
tive aspects  including  Canada's 
ranking  at  the  top  of  the  Human 
Development  Index  of  the  United 
Nations  Development  Programme 
and  our  capacity  to  achieve  a high 
level  of  all  of  the  Covenant  rights. 
At  the  same  time,  there  was  a long 
list  of  concerns  that  illustrated  a 
lack  of  will  in  Canada  to  ensure 
that  all  people  have  access  to 
these  rights. 

The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of 
London  examine  such  reports 
through  the  particular  lens  that  we 
have  identified  as  our  congrega- 
tional focus:  an  ever-deepening 
integration  of  our  contemplative 
spirituality  with  our  work  for 
systemic  justice.  It  gives  us  a 
vision  of  our  deep  connections 
with  each  other  and  with  the 
earth.  This  has  many  implications 
for  the  work  we  do  and  the  way 
we  do  it. 

First,  we  are  committed  to 
standing  with  all  who  experience 
barriers  to  eco-social  and  eco- 
nomic inclusion.  We  do  this  in 
order  to  understand  how  the  sys- 
tems in  which  we  live  are  creating 
these  barriers.  This  draws  a num- 
ber of  our  members  into  direct 


involvement  with  many  different 
constituencies  and  justice  issues. 
For  example,  some  of  us  visit  at 
our  hospitality  centre  downtown 
where  issues  of  food  and  income 
security  are  raised,  and  others 
work  with  refugees  to  address 
immigration  issues;  some  join 
with  people  who  need  affordable 
housing,  while  others  live  and 
learn  in  indigenous  communities. 

When  we  examine  eco-social, 
economic  and  political  systems 
from  the  perspective  of  those  who 
experience  exclusion  within  these 
systems,  then  we  can  more  readily 
see  the  unjust  structures  within  a 
system. 

To  increase  the  effectiveness 
of  our  efforts  to  create  change, 
we  partner  with  other  groups 
engaged  in  these  activities,  groups 
that  have  come  to  similar  conclu- 
sions as  to  which  structures  are 
creating  barriers  of  exclusion. 

Working  with  others 

Two  of  the  many  different  net- 
works with  which  we  work  are 
Campaign  2000  and  the  Make 
Poverty  History  campaign. 
Through  our  partnership  with 
Campaign  2000,  we  can  work  with 
others  to  address  the  eco-social, 
economic  and  political  structures 
and  policies  that  are  key  factors 
in  creating  barriers  of  exclusion  in 
Canada.  For  example,  when  the 
2005  Report  Card  on  Child 


Poverty  in  Ontario  was  released 
by  Campaign  2000,  it  gave  us  an 
opportunity  to  call  London's  tele- 
vision news  and  local  newspaper 
to  do  stories  on  child  poverty  in 
London. 

These  stories  helped  to  create 
an  awareness  of  the  deep  poverty 
in  which  some  Londoners  live. 
With  the  statistics  and  trends 
from  Campaign  2000  in  hand,  we 
talked  to  reporters  about  the 
inadequate  levels  of  minimum 
wage  and  social  assistance  in 
Ontario.  We  also  identified  possi- 
ble solutions.  We  pointed  to  our 
involvement  in  the  London 
Affordable  Housing  Foundation 
and  explained  how,  in  working 
with  our  partners  to  create 
affordable  housing  in  London,  we 
had  experienced  the  inadequacies 
of  current  government  policies  on 
affordable  housing. 

Likewise  when  we  meet  with 
politicians  at  the  municipal, 
provincial  and  federal  levels,  we 
use  Campaign  2000's  policy 
analysis.  Campaign  2000  serves 
as  one  of  our  sources  for  suggest- 
ing policy  changes,  especially  on 
policies  connected  with  the  need 
for  universal,  quality  child  care — 
a critical  vehicle  for  addressing 
the  economic,  social  and  cultural 
rights  of  families  who  live  in 
poverty. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are 
keenly  aware  that  the  economic, 
social  and  cultural  rights  identi- 
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London  Affordable 
Mio.using;  Found'ationi 


Sr.  Sue  Wilson,  Jorge  Torres 
and  Sr.  Joan  Atkinson  at  one 
of  the  new  townhomes  built 
by  the  London  Affordable 
Housing  Foundation.  Jorge 
lives  at  the  new  townhome 
complex. 

Below:  A sign  for  the  G8 
summit  that  was  on  the  front 
lawn  of  Mount  St.  Joseph, 
motherhouse  of  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph  in  London. 
Below  left:  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  and  friends  working 
on  the  G8  summit  sign. 


fied  by  the  U.N.  charter  are  meant 
for  all  people  in  the  world.  Our 
efforts  to  engage  in  the  Make 
Poverty  History  campaign  are 
one  particular  means  of  acknowl- 
edging our  commitment  to  work 
toward  greater  equity  on  a global 
scale  as  well.  We  were  involved 
in  the  White  Band  campaign  to 
call  attention  to  the  four  main 
goals  of  Make  Poverty  History, 
and  several  members  helped  to 
spread  word  of  the  campaign  by 
speaking  to  various  faith  commu- 
nities. In  addition,  we  meet  with 
MPs  and  write  letters  advocating 
for  policies  that  would  support 
the  goals  of  Make  Poverty  History 
and  counter  the  growing  gap 
between  rich  and  poor  in  the 
world.  Similarly,  we  frequently 
encourage  our  government  repre- 
sentatives to  be  a voice  for  reform 
at  meetings  involving  the  G8 


countries,  the  World  Trade 
Organization,  the  World  Bank 
and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  Like  the  efforts  to  address 
poverty  in  Canada,  these  are  all 
ways  of  pointing  to  our  deep  con- 
nections with  each  other  and  with 
the  earth. 

Finally,  in  keeping  with  our 
focus  on  integrating  our  contem- 
plative spirituality  with  our  work 
for  systemic  justice,  we  talk  to 
various  faith  constituencies  about 
the  ways  in  which  both  contem- 
plation and  justice  work  engage 
us  at  the  level  of  transforming 
consciousness.  This  includes 
examining  and  exploring  the 
attitudes  and  assumptions  that 
shape  our  relationships — 
whether  personal,  social,  cultural, 
ecological,  political  or  economic. 

It  means  that  a 


systemic  justice  approach  is  as 
much  about  our  own  ongoing 
transformation  as  it  is  about 
working  toward  transformation 

in  society.oo 


Sr.  Sue  Wilson  coordinates  the 
Systemic  Justice  Office  of  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph  of  London,  Ontario, 
with  Sr.  Joan  Atkinson. 
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You,  too,  can  take  action 

Create  your  own  display  to  promote  the  Make  Poverty  History 

CAMPAIGN  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL,  PARISH  AND  COMMUNITY 


By  Trixie  Ling 

As  a Make  Poverty  History 
supporter,  I wanted  to  pro- 
mote the  campaign  and 
educate  others  on  poverty  by  mak- 
ing a display  board  and  setting  up 
an  information  booth.  An  attractive 
display  can  be  made  in  two  hours. 

To  get  started,  I ordered  Make 
Poverty  History  campaign  materi- 
als from  their  website: 
www.makepovertyhistory.ca. 

You  can  also  email  them  at  mate- 
rials@makepovertyhistory.ca.  I 
then  purchased  a three-sided 
white  board  from  an  office  sup- 
plies store.  With  scissors  and  tape 
in  hand,  I was  ready  to  begin. 

The  first  thing  I did  was  put 
Make  Poverty  History  barrier  tape 
across  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
display  board.  You  can  also  make 
barrier  tape  with  a strip  of  cloth  or 
paper  and  writing  "Make  Poverty 
History"  across  it,  or  you  can  use 
a black  marker  and  write  the  mes- 
sage directly  on  the  board. 

Next,  I placed  a Make  Poverty 
History  poster  in  the  centre  of  the 
board.  From  the  campaign  web- 
site, I downloaded  four  pictures 
and  printed  them  in  colour.  The 
site's  photo  gallery  has  pictures  of 
marches.  White  Band  Days, 
celebrity  supporters  and  Live  8. 1 
taped  the  pictures  around  the 
board  with  a short  description 
beneath  and  a border  around  each 
to  make  them  stand  out. 

On  one  side  of  the  display 
board,  I posted  the  campaign  plat- 
form. The  message  is  clear:  More 
and  Better  Aid,  Trade  Justice, 
Debt  Cancellation,  and  End 
Child  Poverty  in  Canada.  On  the 
other  side  I posted  facts  and  statis- 
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Trixie  Ling  stands  beside  an  eye-catching  display  that  she  created  to  promote 
the  Make  Poverty  History  campaign. 


tics  on  poverty  from  the  campaign 
website. 

I set  up  the  finished  display  on 
a table  covered  with  a white  table- 
cloth and  hung  Make  Poverty 
History  posters  across  the  front. 

On  the  table  were  white  wrist- 
bands in  a small  basket  for  people 
to  buy.  I ordered  the  bands  from 
Ten  Thousand  Villages  [www.ten- 
thousandvillages.ca],  an  organiza- 
tion offering  fairly  traded  prod- 
ucts from  around  the  world.  There 
were  also  Make  Poverty  History 
sign-on  sheets  so  that  people 
could  take  action.  Now  I was 


ready  to  start  campaigning. 

You  too  can  follow  these  simple 
steps  and  create  your  own  display 
to  bring  an  awareness  of  the  Make 
Poverty  History  campaign  to  your 
church,  school  and  community.oo 

Trixie  Ling  worked  at  the  Make 
Poverty  History  campaign  office  this 
summer  preparing  for  the  White  Band 
Month  of  Action  from  September  16 
to  October  17.  She  returns  to  The 
King's  University  College  in 
Edmonton  in  the  fall  to  complete  an 
International  Studies  degree.  i ; 
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Learning  about  global  poverty 

Students  at  St.  Joseph's  eeementary  school 

IN  OSHAWA  ORGANIZE  A WHITE  BaND  DAY 


By  Elisa  De  Swert 

On  Wednesday,  April  26,  St.  Joseph's  School  in  Oshawa  had  their 
own  Make  Poverty  History  campaign.  We  eagerly  prepared  for 
this  day.  In  February,  we  had  a Idckoff  assembly  where  stu- 
dents outlined  the  importance  of  this  campaign  and  handed  out  the 
order  form  to  purchase  the  white  wristbands,  symbol  of  the  campaign. 
St.  Joseph  students  were  eager  to  purchase  the  white  bands. 

As  the  orders  for  wristbands  came  rolling  in,  each  class  learned  how 
they  can  make  a difference  by  voicing  their  opinions  about  global 
poverty.  The  primary  students  made  a banner  that  called  for  education 
for  all  children  around  the  world  and  sent  it  to  Prime  Minister  Stephen 
Harper.  The  children  were  enthusiastic  about  letting  Mr.  Harper  know 
their  opinions.  As  one  of  the  students  said,  "We  don't  just  learn  about 
fairy  tales;  we  learn  about  real  people  and  we  have  feelings  about 
them,  too."  The  junior  students  created  dynamic  posters  that  were 
plastered  all  over  the  front  foyer.  They  made  a clear  statement  to  visi- 
tors to  our  school  that  we  were  committed  to  the  Make  Poverty 
History  Campaign. 

As  our  White  Band  Day  came  near,  notes  went  home  to  remind  chil- 
dren to  wear  white  and  that  the  white  wristbands  were  ready  to  be 
passed  out  to  the  children.  It  couldn't  be  clearer  that  the  White  Band 
Day  was  here.  On  April  26,  every  classroom  and  every  hallway  in  the 
school  was  filled  with  staff  and  students  wearing  their  white  outfits. 

We  started  out  by  having  a pep  rally  in  the  gym 
where  we  watched  a slide  show  about  the  importance  of 
this  campaign  for  children  all  over  the  world.  Then,  we 
proceeded  outside  and  made  our  own  "human"  band 
around  the  school  by  linking  arms,  holding  up  the 
white  barrier  tape  and  chanting  "Make  Poverty 
History".  Students  raised  their  voices  to  make  the  com- 
munity aware  of  this  important  campaign  and  also 
raised  $580  to  help  support  children  in  need  around  the 
world.  It  was  a great  success  and  our  campaign  contin- 
ued throughout  the  year.  The  students  later  took  part  in 
a readathon  where  they  raised  more  than  $2,000  for  the 
ShareLife  campaign  and  we  also  worked  together  to 
gather  small  items  to  make  packages  for  impoverished 
children  in  Cuba.  In  September,  our  school  will  be  look- 
ing forward  to  seeing  the  pictures  of  the  children  who 
received  our  packages. 

And  so  the  campaign  continues  into  our  next  school 
year  as  we  continue  to  fight  global  poverty. 


H\S'VO'*^ 


Elisa  De  Swert  is  a teacher  at  St.  Joseph's  Catholic  School 
in  Oshawa,  Ontario. 


At  St.  Joseph's  Catholic  School  in  Oshawa,  students  hold 
a White  Band  Day  in  support  of  the  Make  Poverty  History 
campaign. 

Above:  Tristan  Baldino,  Nathan  Lee  and  Thomas  Jakma. 
Top  photo:  Madison  Billings. 
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Democracy  at  work 

Citizens  organize  a meeting  with  their  Member  of 
Parliament  to  discuss  global  and  national  poverty 


By  Denise  Colterman-Fox 


With  the  advent  of  the 
Internet,  the  means  of 
social  activism  has 
somewhat  shifted  to  that  medium. 
In  the  wake  of  this,  it  was  refresh- 
ing to  receive  a phone  call  from 
Joe  Gunn,  Campaign  Coordinator 
of  Make  Poverty  History,  asking 
if  I would  be  interested  in  helping 
to  organize  a meeting  of  local  citi- 
zens in  our  riding  of  Whitby- 
Oshawa  where  the  Honourable 
Jim  Flaherty,  Minister  of  Finance, 
is  our  Member  of  Parliament.  Our 
intention  was  to  investigate  the 
possibility  of  small  meetings  with 
our  MP  to  dialogue  about  global 
and  national  poverty.  After  a few 
phone  calls  and  emails  we  man- 
aged to  get  a room  at  St.  Jolm  the 
Evangelist  Church  hall  for  an  ini- 
tial preparatory  meeting  and  we 
were  on  our  way. 

Make  Poverty  History  emailed 
the  more  than  900  people  in  the 
riding  who  had  signed  up  to  sup- 
port the  campaign.  But  would 
people  who  agree  to  send  emails 
to  politicians  actually  agree  to 


meet  each  other,  and  then  face 
their  MP?  Would  this  next  level 
of  organizing  succeed? 

About  18  people  from  the  rid- 
ing showed  up — people  of  diverse 
ethnic  origins,  ages,  backgrounds 
and  professions,  but  with  the  com- 
mon commitment  and  passion  for 
social  justice,  especially  for  the 
poor  and  most  vulnerable.  After 
an  animated,  informative  and 
encouraging  presentation  by 
Heather  Harding  of  Global 
Citizens  for  Change,  assisted  by 
Christine  Campbell  of  Canadian 
Crossroads  International,  we 
broke  into  spontaneous  groups  of 
three  to  plan  prospective  meetings 
with  our  MP. 

Our  first  meeting  was  with 
Nancy  Shaw,  Mr.  Flaherty's 
Executive  Assistant.  Our  group 
included  Glenn  Blake,  who  had 
worked  with  Aboriginal  peoples 
in  Northern  British  Columbia 
through  Katimavik,  a Canadian 
government  youth  volunteer  ser- 
vice program;  Mark  Lacy,  princi- 
pal of  Monsignor  Pereyma 


Catholic  High  School  in  Oshawa 
and  a member  of  St.  John's  parish 
Development  and  Peace  group; 
and  myself.  Chaplain  at 
Archbishop  Denis  O'Connor 
Catholic  High  School  in  Ajax. 

We  shared  a little  of  our  per- 
sonal histories  and  involvement 
in  social  justice,  then  some  statis- 
tics and  information  about  global 
and  national  poverty.  We  also 
shared  our  conviction  that  this 
was  an  ideal  time  for  Canada  to 
take  action  in  some  of  the  specific 
ways  outlined  by  Make  Poverty 
History. 

Ms.  Shaw  was  genuinely  atten- 
tive, not  rushed  for  time,  and 
assured  us  that  she  would  make  a 
report  to  Mr.  Flaherty.  While  I 
have  no  illusions  about  the  imme- 
diate positive  results  of  this  meet- 
ing, I am  convinced  of  the  cumu- 
lative effects  such  examples  of 
democracy-at-work  can  have 
locally,  nationally  and  globally  in 
creating  social  change  for  the 
poor.  Our  faith  inspires  us  to 
nothing  less  than  this  conviction.oo 


"There  is  no  doubt:  poverty  must  remain  the  top 

PRIORITY  ON  THE  SOCIAL  POLICY  AGENDA — 

AND  NOT  ONLY  AFTER  THE  DEBT  AND  OTHER  ILLS 
HAVE  BEEN  ADDRESSED." 


Canadian  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  Social  Affairs 
Commission,  The  Struggle  Against  Poverty:  A Sign  of  Hope  in 
our  World— Pastoral  Letter  on  the  Elimination  of  Poverty 
October  17, 1996 
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Action 

Ways  to  get  involved  in  the  Make  Poverty  History  campaign 


• Celebrate  White  Band  Days  2006 

Join  thousands  worldwide  by  organizing  events  for 
Global  White  Band  Days:  September  16  to  October  17. 

• Band  together 

Order  a bunch  of  white  wristbands  by  going  to 
www.makepovertyhistory.ca/e/whiteband.html 
Collect  a group  of  people  to  help  flood  your  commu- 
nity with  white  bands — ^hit  the  malls,  libraries,  mar- 
kets, schools,  clubs,  parks,  festivals,  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  other  community  spaces. 

Set  a target,  then  plan  to  reach  it.  For  contacts  near 
you,  go  to;  www.makepovertyhistory.ca/e/regional- 
contacts.html 

• Wrap  it  up 

Wrap  a building  with  a big  white  band.  Order 
white  Make  Poverty  History  barrier  tape  from  the 
website,  get  local  businesses  to  help  you  make  one,  or 
sew  old  bed  sheets  together. 

• Stick  with  it 

Give  campaign  stickers  and  posters  to  everyone  you 
know  and  plaster  them  in  places  where  they'll  get 
noticed.  Contact:  materials@makepovertyhistory.ca 

• Spread  the  word 

Organize  a town  hall  meeting,  a discussion  group, 
a study  circle — any  way  for  people  to  come  together 
and  learn  about  Make  Poverty  History.  Take  a Make 
Poverty  History  sign-on  sheet,  and  get  names,  email 
addresses  and  postal  codes.  Download  from 
www.makepovertyhistory.ca/e/resources/mph-sign- 
on-sheet.pdf 

• Get  political 

Download  the  political  action  kit  and  talk  to  your 
Member  of  Parliament.  Go  to  your  MP's  public 
events  and  set  up  a meeting.  Urge  them  to  remove 
export  subsidies,  raise  child  tax  benefits,  ensure  we 
give  more  and  better  foreign  aid  and  cancel  debt 
unconditionally.  For  ideas  and  resources,  go  to: 
www.makepovertyhistory.ca/e/resources/political- 
action/index.html 

• Host  a banner 

Host  our  banner  on  your  website.  Download  at 
www.makepovertyhistory.ca/e/banners.html 


• Counsel  the  council 

Urge  your  City  Council  or  Mayor  to  pass  a resolu- 
tion endorsing  the  Make  Poverty  History  campaign. 
Halifax  did  so  in  2005,  as  did  Barrie,  Ontario;  what 
about  your  town?  To  find  out  how,  visit:  www.make- 
povertyhistory.ca/e/municipalities/index.html 

• Take  it  outside 

Organize  a campaign  crew  to  head  to  a busy  park 
on  the  weekend,  a street  fair  or  community  BBQ. 
Hand  out  the  campaign  platform  and  invite  people  to 
sign  postcards  to  the  Prime  Minister.  Go  to: 
www.makepovertyhistory.ca/e/platform.html 

• Jazz  it  up 

Set  up  a Make  Poverty  History  table  at  a music  fes- 
tival or  concert.  Collect  sign-ons  and  distribute  white 
wristbands  and  postcards.  Ask  performers  to  wear 
the  white  band,  as  musicians  did  at  the  2006  East 
Coast  Music  Awards  in  Charlottetown. 

• Screen  it 

Get  a copy  of  the  star-studded  click  ad  and  get  it 
shown  around  your  community — at  movie  theatres, 
libraries,  cable  television  stations,  schools,  sporting 
events,  concerts,  festivals,  community  gatherings, 
places  of  worship.  Send  an  email  to; 
materials@makepovertyhistory.ca 

• Tell  the  world 

Write  and  submit  articles  about  the  campaign  to 
local  newspapers,  community  magazines,  club  bul- 
letins, your  favourite  web  zines,  or  start  a blog  about 
how  you  are  helping  to  Make  Poverty  History. 

• Volunteer  locally  or  internationally 

Scarboro  Missions  sponsors  a website  with  interest- 
ing information  on  many  groups  that  need  volun- 
teers. Visit  www.theinterchange.ca 

• Buy  fair  trade  products 

Look  for  the  "Fair  Trade  Certified"  label  or  Fair 
Trade  Federation  logo. 

• Donate  to  nongovernmental  organiza- 
tions (NGOs)  working  at  home  or  abroad.oo 

The  above  was  adapted  from  material  available  on  the 
Make  Poverty  History  website. 
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Phil  (far  left),  a friend  of  Scarboro  lay  missioners  Ray  and  Beverley 
Vantomme,  welcomes  them  to  her  village  and  receives  their  gift  of  food. 
Malawi,  Africa. 


Is  it  time  to  use  your  gifts  and  experi- 
ence to  witness  to  God’s  love,  justice  and 
peace  for  the  world?  Do  you  think  you 
hear  the  call  to  serve  as  a lay  or  priest 
missioner? 

We  invite  you  to  consider  joining  us. 

We  are  a society  of  Catholic  priests  and 
lay  missioners  who  celebrate  God’s  pres- 
ence as  we  live  humbly  and  serve  among 
people  of  all  faiths,  cultures  and  traditions. 

We  will  challenge  you  to  put  out  into  the 
deep  with  us.  Serving  in  faith  and  guided 
by  the  Spirit,  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  be  an  instrument  of  the  reign  of  God  in 
a mission  worthy  of  a lifetime. 


Yes,  I*m  interested  in  learning  more  about  being  a Scarboro  missioner. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  program:  EH  MISSIONARY  PRIESTHOOD  EH  Laity  In  Mission 


Name 


Email; 


Address 


Province 


Postal  Code 


Complete  and  mail  coupon  to: 

Mission  Preparation,  Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  On,  MIM 1M4. 

Website:  www.scarboromissions.ca 


Or  call:  416-261-7135 

Toll  free:  1-800-260-4815 

Priesthood/Fr.  Mike  Traher: 

mtraher@scarboromissions.ca 

Lay  Mission  Office/John  & Jean  Macinnis: 

lmocoord@scarboromissions.ca 
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GUEST  EDITORIAL 


A journey  in  faith 

SCARBORO  LAITY  IN  MISSION 


By  John  and  Jean  Macinnis 


For  two  weeks  this  past 
August,  21  lay  missioners 
assembled  at  Scarboro's  cen- 
tral-house in  Toronto.  Most  had 
not  seen  each  other  since  leaving 
for  their  respective  missions,  and 
some  missioners  were  meeting 
each  other  for  the  first  time.  The 
gathering  was  a time  to  share  our 
stories  of  the  joys,  sorrows  and 
challenges  of  mission;  it  was  a 
time  for  community  and  a time  for 
consensus  decision-making. 

From  this  gathering,  the 
Scarboro  lay  missioners  chose 
Kate  O'Donnell  and  Mary  Olenick 
as  the  new  coordinating  team  for 
the  Lay  Mission  Office.  This  chal- 
lenging task  will  include  develop- 
ing and  implementing  Scarboro's 
lay  preparation  program  for  can- 
didates discerning  a missionary 
vocation;  promoting  Scarboro 
Missions  throughout  Canada;  and 
being  the  contact  persons  respond- 
ing to  the  needs  of  Scarboro  lay 
missioners  overseas. 

Kate,  originally  from  St. 
Catharine's  Diocese,  has  been  in 
mission  in  New  Amsterdam, 
Guyana.  Mary,  from  the 


Kate  O'Donnell  (left)  and  Mary 
Olenick  will  return  from  overseas 
mission  to  serve  as  the  new  coordi- 
nators of  Scarboro's  Lay  Mission 
Office. 


John  and  Jean  Macinnis  who  will 
complete  their  term  as  the  coordina- 
tors of  Scarboro's  Lay  Mission 
Office  in  the  spring  of  2007. 


Archdiocese  of  Winnipeg,  has 
been  working  in  the  Diocese  of 
Mzuzu  in  Rumphi,  Malawi.  We 
congratulate  both  women  for  this 
vote  of  confidence  from  the 
Scarboro  lay  community.  As  the 
present  coordinators,  we  look  for- 
ward to  passing  along  this  impor- 
tant responsibility  to  Kate  and 
Mary  at  the  end  of  our  term  in  the 
spring  of  2007. 

At  our  August  2006  gathering 
the  lay  missioners  agreed  to  a 
statement  on  a proposal  for  part- 
nership to  be  presented  at 
Scarboro  Missions'  next  General 
Chapter  in  June  2007.  The  partner- 
ship model  is  hoped  to  form 
another  chapter  in  the  story  of 
Scarboro  Missions'  journey  with 
the  laity. 

In  1974  Scarboro  Missions  began 
accepting  laity  to  serve  with  its 
priest  members  in  cross-cultural 
mission.  At  present  we  are  23  lay 
missioners — five  serving  here  in 
Canada  and  18  serving  overseas  in 


Africa,  Brazil,  China,  Ecuador, 
Guyana  and  Thailand. 

During  these  more  than  30 
years,  Scarboro  lay  and  priest 
members  have  served  together  in 
various  ministries.  These  include 
adult  education,  teaching,  health 
care,  prison  ministry,  pastoral 
ministry,  community  organiza- 
tion/ education,  construction  and 
most  significantly  presence.  The 
work  we  are  engaged  in  varies 
with  our  talents,  yet  it  is  in  the  sim- 
ple act  of  relationship  with  the 
people  that  our  journey  is  most 
profound.  Through  our  openness 
to  the  other  we  encounter  God  in 
new  ways. 

In  this  issue  of  Scarboro  Missions 
magazine,  each  story  reveals  a 
unique  experience  of  God  and  of 
our  relationships  with  the  people 
we  walk  with  in  mission.  From 
these  encounters,  we  are  forever 
changed.  In  the  feature.  Where  are 
they  now?,  three  of  our  former  mis- 
sioners share  how  their  lives  con- 
tinue to  be  motivated  by  their 
cross-cultural  experience  with 
Scarboro  Missions.  We  offer  you 
these  small  treasures  as  a way  of 
providing  a glimpse  into  the  life  of 
a lay  missioner:  serving  in  faith, 
guided  by  the  Spirit. 

And  so,  we  continue  this  won- 
derful journey  in  faith,  trust  and 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  our 
Scarboro  community,  for  our  fami- 
lies, and  for  you,  our  friend  and 
benefactor,  who  make  this  journey 
possible  .CO 
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Walking  together  in  mission 

SCARBORO  LAY  MISSIONERS  GATHER  FOR  A TIME  OF  DISCERNMENT 
AND  DECISION-MAKING  LOOKING  TO  THE  FUTURE  WITH  HOPE 


By  Sharon  Willan 


This  summer,  21  Scarboro  lay 
missioners  traveled  from 
Guyana,  Ecuador,  China, 
Brazil,  Thailand  and  Malawi  to 
begin  a process  of  discernment 
about  their  future  in  partnership 
with  the  priests  of  Scarboro 
Missions.  The  two-week  process 
included  storytelling,  reviewing 
the  history  of  lay  missioners  within 
Scarboro,  introducing  the  partner- 
ship agreement,  ratifying  policies, 
and  electing  new  leadership  for 
the  lay  commurrity.  It  was  a daunt- 
ing task  and  a shaping  of  history 
in  this  small  but  global  community. 

The  process  began  with  a day 
of  sharing.  Missioners  each  spoke 
of  their  mission  ministries  through 
symbols  and  storytelling.  Sharing 
experiences  of  life  in  another  cul- 
ture— of  joy,  of  pain,  of  question- 
ning  and  of  surrender — mission- 
ers laid  the  groundwork  for  a 
process  of  deep  listening  to  the 
Spirit  and  to  each  other. 

The  room  became  holy  ground 


in  the  telling  of  their  stories. 
Clearly,  the  people  they  journeyed 
with  and  the  relationships  they 
developed  in  their  mission  coun- 
tries had  changed  these  missioners 
irrevocably.  They  had  walked 
with  peoples  of  different  cultures 
and  had  truly  listened  to  them. 

Fr.  Ken  MacAulay 
(inset)  in  his  homily 
the  next  morning  said, 

"To  me  there  is  a 
marked  difference 
between  hearing  and 
listening.  When  we 
hear  something,  there  is  no  effect 
on  us.  We  hear  a clap  of  thunder. 
Listening,  however,  is  something 
quite  different,  and  much  more 
profound.  To  listen  is  to  be  hum- 
ble. It  means  searching,  even 
groping  at  times." 

Missioners  told  stories  about 
people,  especially  the  women  and 
children.  Women,  they  said,  carry 
the  burden  of  family  wholeness 
and  support  since  the  men  are 
away  finding  work  or  have  died. 


At  Scarboro's  two-week  lay  gathering  this  summer,  missioners  began  by  shar- 
ing their  joys,  sorrows,  struggles  and  questions  arising  out  of  their  overseas 
journey.  This  sharing  laid  the  groundwork  for  a process  of  deep  listening  to  the 
Spirit  and  to  each  other. 


usually  from  HIV  / AIDS-related 
illnesses.  As  a result,  the  family's 
simple  life  of  subsistence  farming 
that  once  supported  them  gives 
way  to  poverty  and  misery. 

Many  missioners  live  and  jour- 
ney with  communities  devastated 
by  the  HIV  / AIDS  pandemic.  One 
missioner  told  of  sitting  with  a 
dying  child  for  days. 

We  heard  stories  of  children 
living  on  the  streets — many 
orphaned  by  AIDS  or  running 
from  abusive  homes.  Drugs  are 
prevalent  and  drug  dealers  lure 
children  with  promises  of  food 
and  money.  The  children  say  that 
if  they  sniff  glue  or  take  drugs 
their  hunger  diminishes. 

Young  women  on  the  streets 
often  have  tuberculosis.  Lack  of 
treatment  results  in  the  spread  of 
this  contagious  disease.  Young 
men  without  education  and  train- 
ing become  easily  discouraged 
and  lack  hope  as  jobs  are  denied 
them. 

Amidst  this  seeming  hopeless- 
ness, missioners  spoke  of  the  great 
rejoicing  when  a young  street  per- 
son comes  off  drugs  or  finds  a 
small  job.  There  is  also  the  joy  of 
children  who  still  live  with  their 
families  and  receive  good  meals, 
education  and  love.  I was  amazed 
to  hear  how  these  missioners 
work  each  day  with  poor  and 
marginalized  people  and  can  see 
hope — a hope  that  sustains  them 
to  continue  the  journey.  A deep 
spirituality  and  sense  of  commit- 
ment to  their  vocation,  as  well  as 
their  community  spirit,  nourishes 
and  supports  them  at  home  and 
overseas — all  are  gift  of  the  Spirit. 


I 


i i 
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The  two-week  process  included  reviewing  the  history  of  lay  missioners  within  Scarboro,  introducing  the  lay 
and  priest  partnership  agreement,  ratifying  policies,  and  electing  new  leadership  for  the  lay  community. 
Above  L-R:  Mike  Hiebert,  Georgina  Phelan,  Maxine  Bell,  Jean  Macinnis  and  Anne  Harty  formed  one  of  many 
small  groups  to  facilitate  the  process. 


Symbols  of  the  journey 

After  sharing  their  stories,  mis- 
sioners presented  symbols  repre- 
senting their  overseas  walk  with 
the  people.  From  Ecuador  and 
Brazil,  we  heard  about  Scarboro 
team  efforts  to  bring  communities 
together  to  work  for  their  own 
betterment.  A pocket  knife  that 
was  knife,  pliers,  scissors  and 
screwdriver  in  one,  represented 
each  team  member's  separate  gifts, 
but  all  contributing  to  the  whole. 

"Only  in  working  together  and 
sharing  our  gifts  is  our  presence 
felt  and  we  are  kept  whole,"  said 
Mike  Hiebert,  a member  of  the 
t'  ' Ecuador  mission  team. 

An  Indigenous  hat  was  the 
symbol  for  Scarboro  missioner 
Julia  Duarte  whose  family  and 
I passion  for  the  people  of  Ecuador, 

“d  her  native  country,  motivated  her 

in  this  life-giving  work. 

Bev  Trach,  missioned  to 
e Fortaleza,  Brazil,  presented  a 

n macrame  bracelet  representing  the 

different  threads  in  her  mission: 
t-  street  kids,  the  cancer  hospital,  her 

IS  small  neighbourhood,  and  Our 

es  Lady's  Missionaries  in  Fortaleza 

i , who  are  happy  to  have  Bev  shar- 
til.  1 ing  life  and  ministry  with  them. 


The  Malawi  team  expressed 
their  thoughts  about  loneliness  in 
mission  and  about  the  strain  of 
seeing  people  hungry  for  both 
food  and  liberation  from  extreme 
poverty.  A tall  wooden  carving  of 
an  African  woman  holding  a bas- 
ket on  her  head  symbolized  that 
women  carry  the  burden  of 
poverty  on  their  backs. 

Ray  Vantomme  praised  the 
women  with  whom  he  works  for 
their  contribution  to  Malawian 
society.  A woman  Ray  knew  had 
taken  the  head  position  at  the 
prison.  When  a guard  hurt  a 
female  prisoner,  the  guard  was 
immediately  let  go.  This  sent  a 
message  to  the  rest  of  the  guards 
and  the  violence  lessened.  Ray 
spoke  of  grandmothers  who 
become  heads  of  households 
when  their  children  die  of  AIDS. 
These  women  now  teach  the  next 
generation. 

Mary  Olenick  presented  a tro- 
phy she  had  carved  for  the 
Ultimate  Frisbee  game  that  a 
young  Canadian  visitor  introduced 
to  Malawian  young  people  in  the 
community  where  Mary  works. 
For  Mary,  the  trophy  symbolizes 
the  triumph  of  the  spirit  of  the 
people. 


What  can  a piece  of  corn  tell  us? 
Maize  is  the  staple  food  of  Malawi, 
and  Barbara  Michie  spoke  of 
learning  to  live  according  to  the 
planting  and  harvesting  seasons. 
Barbara  watches  the  people  plant 
maize  seed  during  the  dry  season. 
And  like  them,  she  watches  the 
skies  daily  for  signs  of  cloud  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season.  When  it  rains 
too  hard  she  goes  out  with  the 
people  to  replant  the  seedlings, 
and  when  the  sun  dries  the  plants 
she  helps  water  them.  Barbara's 
symbol — the  maize  and  a poster  of 
a maize  seed — spoke  of  hope  and 
a burgeoning  vision  for  Malawi,  a 
famine-ravished  nation. 

A calabash  and  a crafted  neck- 
lace expressed  mission  in  Guyana. 
The  necklace  is  a symbol  of  love 
for  the  Amerindians  Maxine  Bell 
accompanies.  Teaching  the  women 
knitting  and  crocheting  using  their 
own  plant  materials  taught  her 
that  building  on  the  traditional 
knowledge  of  the  Indigenous  peo- 
ple is  vital  in  helping  them  to 
become  more  self-sufficient. 

Kate  O'Dormell  explained  that 
a calabash  is  a large  fruit  about  the 
size  of  a human  head.  Dried  and 
hollowed  out,  the  fruit  can  be 
used  for  any  number  of  purposes. 
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L-R:  Barbara 
Michie,  Paddy 
Phelan,  Julia 
Duarte,  Louise 
Malnachuk  and 
Bev  Trach. 


] 

I 


i 


! 


L-R:  Kate  O'Donnell,  Ray  Vantomme,  Cynthia  Chu  and 
Miriam  Wheeler. 


After  electing  Kate  O'Donnell  and 
Mary  Olenick  as  the  new  coordinators 
of  Scarboro's  Lay  Mission  Office, 
each  missioner  was  blessed  by  Kate 
and  Mary. 


Cynthia  Chu  used  a keychain 
to  illustrate  her  opening  to  God 
and  to  the  people  of  China.  There, 
presence  is  the  mission  way,  since 
the  Chinese  authorities  do  not  per- 
mit publicly  speaking  of  religious 
beliefs  outside  of  church. 

In  Canada  two  married  couples 
and  a lay  woman  spent  four 
months  at  Scarboro  Missions 
preparing  to  go  overseas.  Their 
symbols  told  of  long  discernment 
and  a desire  to  do  something  more 
with  their  lives,  eventually  lead- 
ing them  to  Scarboro  to  walk  as 
missioners  among  the  poor  in 
another  land  and  culture. 

Four  people  missioned  in 
Canada  and  working  at  Scarboro's 
central-house  spoke  of  their  long- 
ing to  return  overseas.  Jean  and 
John  Macinnis  had  served  in  the 


Their  summer  meeting  in  Toronto  was  not  all  work  and  no  play,  as  missioners 
headed  into  the  city  for  a little  fun. 


Kate  smiled  as  she  expressed  a 
willingness  to  be  open  to  the  love 
of  God  for  any  purpose. 

China  and  Thailand  are  an 
adventure  of  language,  customs 
and  different  religions.  Susan 
Keays  and  Georgina  and  Paddy 
Phelan  told  of  recognizing  the 
presence  of  God  among  the  Thai 
people.  Georgina's  symbol,  a 
woven  woolen  stole,  spoke  of  her 
friendship  with  a Thai  woman. 
Paddy  chose  crafts  as  his  symbol 


since  the  adults  and  children  liv- 
ing at  the  HIV  / AIDS  centre  where 
Paddy  and  Georgina  work  create 
handicrafts  for  sale  and  to  help 
take  their  minds  from  their  illness 
and  pain. 

Susan's  simple  coffee  cup 
reminded  her  that  the  cup  of  life  is 
always  changing.  Many  hill  tribe 
children  attend  school  at  the  edu- 
cation centre  where  Susan 
worked,  their  lives  changing  as  a 
result  of  their  learning. 
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I am  among  you  as  one  who  serves 

By  Louise  Malnachuk 

World  Mission  Sunday  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
pause  and  give  thanks  to  all  missionaries  for 
their  generous  response  in  faith  to  God's  invitation 
to  serve  as  witnesses  of  God's  love.  In  a special  way, 
we  thank  those  who  have  left  the  comforts  of  home,  family  and  friends 
to  do  so. 

Missionaries  often  hear  comments  like:  “I  don't  know  how  you  do  it” 
or  “I  couldn't  do  what  you  do.”  Their  response  is  similar  to  the  psalm 
refrain:  “Lord,  we  place  our  trust  in  you.”  (Psalm  33)  They  know  that  it 
is  only  with  God's  help  that  they  are  able  to  do  the  work  they  do;  that  it 
is  God's  grace  that  gives  them  the  courage  to  continue. 

In  the  Gospel  for  World  Mission  Sunday,  October  22  this  year,  we 
see  the  humanity  of  the  two  disciples  as  they  ask  for  places  of  honour 
(Mark  10).  It's  a secret  desire  most  of  us  have  experienced  at  some 
point  in  our  lives.  In  response,  Jesus  invites  his  disciples  to  a life  of 
service.  To  be  a servant  today  is  counter-cultural,  but  to  be  servant  is 
exactly  what  Jesus  is  asking  us  to  do. 

Missionaries  are  able  to  do  difficult  work  because  they  put  their  faith 
and  trust  in  God.  Their  relationship  with  God  is  what  helps  them  face 
challenges,  both  at  home  and  overseas.  Jesus  invited  the  disciples  to 
achieve  greatness  by  being  of  service  to  others.  Today  Jesus  invites  us 
to  respond  to  that  same  challenge. 

© 2006  Living  with  Christ  / Novalis,  Saint  Paul  University,  Ottawa, 
ON  K1S  104.  Reprinted  with  permission. 


Guyana  mission  prior  to  serving  as 
coordinators  of  Scarboro's  Lay 
Mission  Office  in  Canada.  Jean  pre- 
sented a DVD  of  the  movie,  March 
of  the  Penguins,  which  symbolized 
for  her  the  importance  of  self-sacri- 
fice, relationships  and  role-sharing 
in  a community.  For  Jean,  these 
values  are  the  focus  of  all  mission, 
whether  at  home  or  overseas. 

John  held  up  a clay  plate  show- 
ing two  footsteps,  a symbol  of 
God's  loving  care  in  carrying  him 
as  well  as  the  whole  Scarboro  com- 
munity forward. 

Louise  Malnachuk  expressed 
gratitude  for  her  mission  vocation 
and  held  up  a hat  representing  the 
many  hats  she  wears  in  serving  the 
members  of  her  mission  community 
here  in  Canada.  She  felt  blessed  to 
walk  among  them  after  more  than 
15  years  of  mission  in  China. 

After  serving  in  Brazil,  Karen 
Van  Loon  now  coordinates 
Scarboro's  Justice  and  Peace  office 
in  Canada.  Her  symbol — a plastic 
toy  boat  filled  with  toy  figures — 


spoke  of  her  dual 
commitment  to  her 
husband  and  chil- 
dren as  well  as  to 
her  Scarboro  com- 
munity. Karen's 
passion  for  justice 
moves  her  mission  Karen  Van  Loon 
vocation. 

What  an  honour  for  me  to  have 
been  present  to  experience  the 
depth  of  emotions,  tears  and  laugh- 
ter on  this  day  of  intimate  sharing. 
Working  with  this  community  of 
priests  and  lay  women  and  men  for 
the  past  five  years  has  been  a privi- 
lege and  blessing.  The  two-week 
gathering  only  broadened  the 
vision  I have  witnessed — a vision 
of  a Spirit-led  community  commit- 
ted to  walking  into  the  future  with 
each  other  alongside  the  struggling 
peoples  of  the  world.oo 

Sharon  Willan  is  a trained  spiritual 
director  in  Franciscan  Spirituality  and 
worked  as  Program  Associate  in  the 
Scarboro  Lay  Mission  program. 


Charitable  Gift  Annuities 


DIXIE  OF  CAIXIADA’S 
BEST  KEPT  PERSOIXIAL 
FIIXIAIXICIAL  SECRETS 


ARE  YOU  RETIRED? 
APPROACHING  RETiREMENP 
ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  A WAY 
TO  GUARANTEE  AN  INCOME  FOR 
THE  REST  OF  YOUR  LIFE? 

A Charitable  Gift  Annuity  may 
be  right  for  you... 


• to  guarantee  that  you  will  receive 
income  payments  for  as  long  as 
you  or  your  spouse  lives; 

• to  provide  immediate  and  long 
term  tax  benefits; 

• to  support  the  work  of  Scarboro 
Missions  as  we  accompany  the 
poor  and  peoples  of  other  lands 
and  cultures. 


NEW  ANNUITY  RATES 
EFFECTIVE  IMMEDIATELY 


Age  Percent  Rate 


65 

5.90  % 

70 

6.39  % 

75 

7.07  % 

80 

8.03  % 

87 

10.00  % 

89  + 

10.00  % 

Call  today  for  more  information: 
416-261-7135  or  1-800-260-4815 
Visit  our  website  at 

www.scarboromissions.ca 

2865  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  ON 
Canada  M1M1M4 

_5ERVIIVGJIIV  FAITH 

guidedIIy  the  iPHiif 
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Sent  to  bring  good  news 

St,  Andrew's  parish  sends  one  of  its  own  to  walk  as  a 

SCARBORO  MISSIONER  IN  ANOTHER  LAND  AND  CULTURE 
By  Miriam  Wheeler 


My  mission-sending  cere- 
mony at  St.  Andrew's 
Church  in  historic  St. 
Andrews  West,  near  Ottawa, 
Ontario,  was  the  culmination  of  a 
lifechanging  formation  program 
with  Scarboro  Missions.  Family, 
friends  and  parishioners  at  my 
home  parish  received  me  warmly 
and  shared  in  blessing  my  mission 
journey.  Fr.  Bernard  Cameron 
graciously  welcomed  the  Scarboro 
contingent  to  the  Sunday  liturgy, 
concelebrated  by  Scarboro  Fathers 
John  Carten  and  Vic  Vachon. 

The  luncheon  following  Mass 
gave  the  Scarboro  group  an 
opportunity  to  meet  the  parish- 
ioners and  share  stories  of  mis- 
sion. Everyone  lingered,  enjoying 
the  friendly  atmosphere. 

The  next  day,  Scarboro  lay 
mission  coordinators  John  and 
Jean  Macinnis  and  I embarked  on 
a three-day  round  of  school  and 
community  presentations. 

We  were  warmly  greeted  by 
Sr.  Terry  Ann  Wilson,  chaplain  at 
St.  Joseph's  Catholic  Secondary 
School,  our  first  stop  in  nearby 
Cornwall.  John  and  Jean  gave  two 
slide-show  presentations  to  the 
Grade  11  classes  of  Cathy  Shea 
and  Brian  Butlin.  One  presentation 
gave  a brief  history  of  Scarboro 
Missions  and  the  other  focused 
on  Scarboro  missioners  at  work. 

The  students  of  St.  Joseph's  are 
well  familiar  with  the  work  of 
Scarboro's  Fr.  Lou  Quinn  in  the 
parish  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa, 
Dominican  Republic.  For  the  past 
12  years,  Sr.  Terry  has  been  orga- 
nizing and  accompanying  student 
groups  from  St.  Joseph's  to  Ocoa. 


Miriam  Wheeler  and  a small  team  of  Scarboro  missioners  make  school  and 
community  presentations  during  their  visit  to  her  home  parish.  At  St. 
Joseph's  high  school  in  Cornwall,  Ontario,  Grade  11  students  learn  about 
working  in  overseas  mission. 


Preparations  such  as  fundraising 
and  information  sessions  for  this 
valuable  learning  experience  start 
almost  as  soon  as  classes  begin  in 
September.  While  in  Ocoa,  the 
students  assist  with  the  building 
of  homes,  schools  and  clinics. 
They  work  on  environmental 
conservation  projects  and  help 
the  people  dig  trenches  for  water 
lines  to  their  communities. 

That  afternoon  I had  the 
opportunity  to  recormect  with 
staff  at  St.  Andrew's  Catholic 
Elementary  School  where  I taught 
before  joining  Scarboro  Missions. 
It  was  a pleasure  to  introduce 
John  and  Jean  and  to  share  the 
Scarboro  story. 

The  following  morning  St. 
Andrew's  students  from  Grades  4 
to  8 filled  the  gymnasium.  This 


time,  John  and  Jean  presented  a 
slide  show  featuring  their  years 
as  missioners  in  Guyana.  The 
children  were  most  attentive  and 
anxious  to  have  their  questions 
answered.  St.  Andrew's  School 
has  always  had  a generous  mis- 
sion spirit,  raising  money  for 
Scarboro  and  other  mission 
endeavours. 

That  afternoon  we  drove  to  St. 
Francis  Xavier  Catholic  Fligh 
School  located  near  Hammond, 
Ontario.  Hammond  is  a small 
community  nestled  in  the  lush 
farmland  of  Prescott  and  Russell 
Coimties.  St.  Francis  Xavier  and  a 
neighbouring  elementary  school. 
Pope  John  Paul  II,  sit  on  a large 
tract  of  donated  pastureland.  Both 
schools  create  a commanding 
presence  amid  the  rural  landscape 
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During  a visit  to  St.  Francis  Xavier 
high  school  in  Hammond,  Ontario, 
lay  missioner  John  Macinnis  pre- 
sents Scarboro's  Golden  Rule  Poster 
to  chaplain  Gordon  Van  Putten. 


and  picturesque  farms.  We  were 
welcomed  by  St.  Francis  school 
chaplain  Gordie  Van  Putten.  It 
was  a joy  to  meet  the  students  and 
respond  to  their  interest  and  ques- 
tions about  mission. 

Tuesday  evening,  we  were 
invited  to  attend  the  Catholic 
Women's  League  annual  potluck 
dinner  in  the  historic  parish  hall 
of  St.  Andrew's  church.  The 
women  of  St.  Andrew's  parish  are 
both  generous  hostesses  and  mar- 
velous cooks. 

My  thanks  to  Scarboro 
Missions,  my  parish  and  commu- 
nity, and  the  Catholic  District 
School  Board  of  Eastern  Ontario 
for  the  opportunity  to  come  back 
to  speak  as  a Scarboro  missioner.oo 


Students  at  St.  Andrew's  school,  St.  Andrew's  West,  Ontario. 

Left  L-R:  Kaylee  Beaulieu,  chaplain  Sr.  Terry  Wilson,  David 
Hallett  and  Katrina  Jansen.  These  St.  Joseph's  high  school 
students  travelled  to  Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Lou  Quinn's 
parish  in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa,  Dominican  Republic,  in  March  2006.  The  map 
holds  pictures  of  children  from  Ocoa  that  St.  Joseph's  students  have  met 
since  Sr.  Terry  began  taking  them  there  in  1995. 


Miriam’s  first  impressions  of  Guyana.,. 


Since  my  arrival  in  Guyana,  I have  been  in  awe  and  enjoying  each  new 
experience.  These  first  impressions  of  sights,  scents  and  sounds  have 
stirred  my  senses. 

Last  night  I attended  my  first  Scarboro  team  meeting  and  today  we 
went  on  an  outing  together,  swimming  in  Coke-coloured  water  and 
walking  through  magnificent  rainforest  with  phenomenal  flowers  and 
birds.  The  past  days  have  been  busy.  Scarboro  missioners  Kate 
O'Donnell  and  Estrela  De  Sousa  took  me  to  visit  the  orphanage  school  in 
Plaisance.  There  were  three  grade-level  classes  in  one  room,  reminding 
me  of  a 19th  century  one-room  schoolhouse.  We  each  did  a 
craft  project  with  a different  group  of  children.  Despite  having 
few  school  supplies,  the  children  were  happy  and  eager  to 
learn.  I'm  glad  the  computers  have  arrived,  along  with  the 
books  and  supplies  we  packed  and  shipped  from  Canada 
prior  to  my  departure. 

We  also  went  to  the  Ursuline  Convent  to  meet  the 
Sisters  with  whom  we  do  much  of  our  work  here. 

Sr.  Mary  Peter  and  Sr.  Beatrice  gave  us  a tour  of  the 
orphanage  where  46  little  girls  showed  off  their  home 
and  tried  to  bend  some  of  the  rules  while  they  had 
visitors.  My  heart  ached  to  think  of  what  so 
many  of  them  had  already  experienced  in 
their  short  life. 

Another  day,  Kate  took  me  to  the 
Missionaries  of  Charity  seniors  home  for 
women.  Gracious  Tetra  invited  me  to 
return  when  her  daughter  next  visited  so 
that  I could  meet  her.  Later  we  went  to 
the  nursery  daycare  where  one  Sister 
and  two  adults  try  to  meet  the  needs  of 
24  busy  toddlers.  These  few  early  days 
have  revealed  that  mission  here  will  be 
a time  of  much  giving  and  receiving."oo 


Estrela  De  Sousa,  with  students  at 
St.  John  Bosco  Boys'  Orphanage, 
welcomes  new  missioner  Miriam 
Wheeler  to  Scarboro's  Guyana  mis- 
sion team. 


li 
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A new 
adventure 


By  Miriam  Wheeler 

Looking  back  over  the  past  five  months,  my 
being  embraces  a full  gamut  of  emotions.  It 
seems  such  a short  time  ago  that  I unpacked  my 
bags  in  Fraser  Wing  at  Scarboro  Missions,  ready 
for  a new  adventure  and  the  unfolding  of  another 
chapter  of  my  story.  As  I reflect,  I frequently  fight 
back  those  tears  so  close  to  the  surface.  I am  filled 
with  deep  gratitude  for  this  life-altering,  enriching 
experience  at  this  time  in  my  life. 

The  Scarboro  lay  preparation  program  embodied  prayer,  laughter, 
work,  tears,  and  above  all,  learning.  I learned  not  only  from  the  won- 
derful presenters  who  shared  their  expertise,  but  also  from  the  other 
candidates:  Sr.  Sylvia,  Glerm,  Anne,  Gwen  and  Michael.  And  I learned 
valuable  lessons  from  the  Scarboro  mission  community  who  walked 
with  us,  particularly  John  and  Jean  Macirmis  and  Fr.  Frank  Hegel. 

Each  morning,  prayer  encircled  us  in  the  blanket  of  God's  love  as 
we  greeted  each  new  day  and  new  experience.  These  inspirational  ser- 
vices enlivened  my  spirit.  Gwen  and  Michael  often  enriched  these 
mornings  with  their  gift  of  music.  As  program  facilitator,  Sharon 
Willan  in  her  quiet  way  had  an  awareness  of  the  particular  stage  of 
our  spiritual  development  and  tapped  into  my  longing  with  just  the 
right  prayerful  experience.  Fr.  Frank  taught  me  about  the  purpose  of 
mission;  he  explained  that  I was  not  to  look  for  results,  but  to  be  con- 
tent with  planting  the  seed  that  others  may  harvest.  The  Bible  came 
alive  with  presenter  Noel  Cooper's  incites  and  interpretations. 
Discussion,  frequently  initiated  by  Michael  or  Sr.  Sylvia,  animated  our 
Friday  classes. 

Sr.  Sylvia  had  a gentle  way  of  pointing  out  my  foibles.  I am 
grateful  for  her  friendship,  her  truthfulness  and  her  forthrightness. 
From  Glerm  we  all  received  the  gift  of  constancy.  His  patience  and 
gentle  manner  brought  serenity  to  our  group  endeavours  and  I am 
truly  blessed  to  have  been  in  the  program  with  him.  Anne,  the  com- 
passionate one,  blessed  each  of  us  with  her  gentle  concern  for  our 
health  and  well-being.  Above  all  I cherish  Anne's  friendship. 

As  the  lay  mission  coordinators,  John  and  Jean  were  the  constant 
givers.  Jean  taught  me  the  value  of  flexibility  in  mission.  I will  carry 
with  me  the  memory  of  her  generous,  fun-loving  and  always  caring 
presence.  John,  too,  was  there  in  times  of  sadness,  joy  and  need  with 
his  deep  well  of  concern  and  caring.  With  their  love  and  friendship  I 
am  a richer  person. 

And  so  it  is  with  some  sadness  that  I complete  the  program  and 
prepare  to  journey  to  Guyana.  I will  repack  my  memories  of  laughter, 
friendship,  music,  gentleness,  honesty,  purpose,  forthrightness  and 
caring — valuable  gifts  I have  witnessed.  I thank  God  for  showing  me 
the  path  to  Scarboro,  a wonderful  community  of  missioners.oo 


Scarboro's  newest  group  of  lay  missioners,  L-R:  Gwen  and  Michael 
Westwell  (Malawi),  Sister  of  Sion  Sylvia  Obrigewitach,  Miriam 
Wheeler  (Guyana),  and  Anne  and  Glenn  Harty  (Thailand).  Sr. 
Sylvia  took  Scarboro's  formation  program  to  prepare  her  for  mis- 
sion with  her  community  in  Nicaragua. 


Here  i am  Lord 

By  Anne  Harty 


“H 


ere  I am  Lord,  I have  come  to  do 
your  will.”  These  were  the  last  words 
of  my  missioning  statement  marking  the 
end  of  Scarboro’s  preparation  program 
for  lay  missioners.  This  statement  has 
become  my  inner  response  to  God. 

God’s  first  call  was  a turning  point  in 
my  life,  inviting  me  to  a life  of  service  in 
my  community  and  parish.  Now  I have 
been  called  to  serve  on  a broader  global 
scale  and  I was  blessed  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  in  Scarboro’s  formation  pro- 
gram along  with  my  husband  Glenn.  The 
four  month  program  was  vast  and  enrich- 
ing: a wonderful  training  time.  We  stud- 
ied all  aspects  needed  to  become  a well- 
informed  missioner,  including  personal 
and  spiritual  growth  as  well  as  social  jus- 
tice and  environmental  issues. 

Since  coming  to  Scarboro  Missions  I 
have  met  so  many  people  who  have 
served  overseas  and  who  continue  to 
serve  in  different  mission  capacities. 

I know  God  has  a plan  for  me  in 
Thailand.  For  the  first  few  months,  I will 
take  Thai  language  classes  and  immerse 
myself  in  the  Thai  culture.  I trust  in  God’s 
infinite  timing  and  I shall  pray  often  for 
the  wisdom  to  be  an  effective  missioner. 

I am  proud  to  be  called  a Scarboro  lay 
missioner.  I will  do  my  best  to  live  up  to 
the  charism  of  this  mission  community, 
and  to  love  tenderly  and  walk  humbly 
with  God.°° 
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People  helping  themselves 

Micro  financing  attempts  to  address  root  causes 

OF  POVERTY  FOR  HILL  TRIBE  PEOPLES  IN  THAILAND 


By  Susan  Keays 

Ten  days  ago,  I bade  farewell 
to  the  children  and  staff  at 
the  Camillian  Social  Centre 
in  Chiang  Rai  and  made  my  way 
to  Chiang  Mai,  a lovely  and  his- 
toric old  city  about  150  kilometres 
south. 

My  departure  from  the  Centre 
was  far  less  difficult  than  I'd 
expected.  The  director.  Brother 
Gianni,  reassured  me  that  there 
would  always  be  a place  for  me 
there.  So  in  the  last  weeks  and  days 
I had  been  telling  the  children  that 
although  I was  going  to  live  and 
work  in  Chiang  Mai,  I would  visit 
them  as  often  as  I could. 

The  organization  I am  working 
with  in  Chiang  Mai  is  MEDP 
(Micro  Economic  Development 
Project).  It  is  a Christian  non-profit 
organization  that  attempts  to 
relieve  the  poverty  and  powerless- 
ness that  plagues  the  Indigenous 
here  in  northern  Thailand. 

The  concept  of  cooperative  sav- 
ing and  lending  is  an  attempt  to 
improve  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  hill  tribe  communi- 
ties. The  project  aims  to  help  com- 
munities help  themselves  by  giv- 
ing them  an  opportunity  to 
develop  projects  that  are  sustain- 
able and  that  will  provide  for  their 
livelihood. 

After  introducing  the  project 
and  its  benefits,  MEDP  returns  to 
the  village  a month  later  to  hear 
whether  the  villagers  are  inter- 
ested in  starting  a financial  coop- 
erative and  are  willing  to  commit 
to  a savings  program.  If  so,  MEDP 
teaches  them  everything  they  need 
to  know,  step  by  step,  to  form  and 
operate  a village  cooperative. 


Nongnut  and  Sawarat,  children  at  the  Camillian  Social  Centre,  bid  farewell  to 
their  teacher,  Scarboro  missioner  Susan  Keays  who  now  works  with  the  Micro 
Economic  Development  Project  helping  hill  tribe  peoples  develop  sustainable 
projects  to  better  provide  for  their  livelihood. 

Top:  With  Sutisat  and  Wirapan  at  MEDP's  most  successful  village  cooperative. 


I 


This  project  strikes  at  the  root 
of  the  problem  for  the  hill  tribe 
families  whose  children  live  and 
receive  schooling  at  the  Camillian 
Social  Centre. 

At  my  farewell  feast  at  the 
Centre,  the  children  took  turns 
performing  songs  and  dances.  I 
left  the  next  day  and  the  memory 
will  remain  with  me  always. 

I had  planned  to  say  goodbye 
before  the  children  went  down  for 
their  afternoon  nap.  So  after 
they'd  finished  lunch,  I taught 
them  the  difference  between 
"Goodbye"  and  "See  you  soon." 

"See  you  soon"  were  our 
farewell  words  as  I turned  to  walk 
down  the  hill  and  they  headed 


toward  their  bedrooms  on  the  sec- 
ond floor.  From  that  vantage  point, 
the  children  could  see  me  on  my 
descent  towards  my  pick-up  truck. 
Draping  themselves  over  the  stairs 
and  upper  balconies,  they  called, 
"See  you  soon!"  again  and  again, 
and  waved  their  little  hearts  out. 
What  a wonderful  parting. 

Do  I miss  the  children  at  the 
Centre?  Every  single  day.  But  I am 
heartened  by  the  knowledge  that 
the  MEDP's  efforts  are  working, 
and  that  the  villages  they  serve  are 
experiencing  relief  and  are  even 
beginning  to  thrive.  So  in  more 
ways  than  one,  I continue  to  walk 
with  these  little  ones.oo 


( 
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when  I was  hungry... 

Students  at  St.  Patrick's  Seminary  high  School  take 

ACTION  AGAINST  FOOD  SHORTAGES  WITHIN  THEIR  COMMUNITY 


By  Barbara  Michie 


Often  a motto  is  something 
we  aim  for  but  rarely 
attain.  At  St.  Patrick's 
Seminary,  a secondary  school  in 
Rumphi,  Malawi,  the  motto  is, 

"It  is  better  to  give  than  to  receive." 
It  is  a difficult  motto  in  this  region, 
in  the  face  of  many  hardships.  Yet, 
1 have  been  touched  by  the  exam- 
ple of  generosity  shown  by  some 
of  our  students.  They  belong  to 
our  Young  Christian  Students 
group,  which  emphasizes  the  See, 
Judge  and  Act  method. 

At  their  meetings,  after  prayer 
and  energetic  singing,  they  discuss 
a Scripture  passage  or  a problem 
in  their  surroundings  in  the  light 
of  Jesus'  teaching  and  example. 
The  students  consider  the  possibil- 
ities and  make  a plan  of  action. 
This  may  be  a personal  change  or 
an  action  to  benefit  others. 

As  staff  advisor  to  the  group,  I 
suggested  they  consider  the  prob- 
lem of  food  shortages  then  begin- 
ning to  affect  the  poorer  people  in 
the  community.  Although  the  stu- 
dents sometimes  complain  about 
the  food  at  school,  they  decided 
that  they  were  relatively  well  fed 
and  wanted  to  do  what  they  could 
to  assist  some  of  their  neighbours 
in  need. 

Since  the  student  group's  trea- 
sury held  the  equivalent  of  only  a 
couple  of  dollars,  the  first  step  was 
to  raise  money.  Although  they 
already  do  manual  work  to  help 
upkeep  the  school  grounds,  the 
students  decided  to  do  more  work 
in  their  free  time.  The  group  lead- 
ers took  the  initiative,  arranging 
for  paid  work  with  the  school  bur- 
sar and  some  teachers.  Then  they 


Photos  above  and  on  facing  page:  Members  of  the  Young  Christian  Students 
group  of  St.  Patrick's  Seminary  bag  and  distribute  maize  flour  to  people 
affected  by  food  shortages  in  their  communities.  Mzuzu,  Malawi. 
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got  a list  of  the  most  needy  families 
in  the  area  from  the  primary  school 
headmaster  and  got  busy.  Near  the 
end  of  the  school  term  they  bought 
maize  with  their  earnings,  had  it 
milled  into  flour,  and  then  pack- 
aged the  flour  into  ten  kilogram 
bags  for  distribution. 

On  the  last  Sunday  afternoon 
before  exams,  we  followed  the 
headmaster  on  a two-hour  visita- 
tion. With  some  flour  bags  in  a 
wheelbarrow  and  others  carried  on 
heads  or  shoulders,  the  boys 
hauled  the  bags  up  and  down  hills 
and  across  gullies  to  various 
homes.  At  each  visit  there  were 
handshakes  all  around,  a prayer 
and  an  exchange  of  short  speeches. 
The  gifts  were  offered  and 
accepted  graciously. 

We  met  a widow  trying  to  raise 
five  yoimg  children,  and  a number 
of  elderly  grandparents  struggling 
to  care  for  their  orphaned  grand- 
children. They  spoke  of  trusting 
God  in  their  hardships  and  chal- 
lenged the  students  to  continue 
doing  good  work. 

As  we  walked  home,  hot  and 
thirsty,  I thought  about  the  people 
we  had  met  and  the  enthusiasm 
the  boys  had  shown  in  carrying  out 
the  project.  I felt  blessed  to  have 
been  part  of  this  experience  and  to 
have  witnessed  the  students  living 
out  their  motto.oo 


Malawi  welcomes  two  new  missioners 

By  Gwen  Westwell 

Our  first  week  in  Malawi  was  kind  of  a blur.The  day  after  we  arrived, 
we  learned  about  the  death  of  Scarboro  missioner  Fr.  Joe  Young 
in  Toronto.  It  was  a very  emotional  day  for  me.  Michael  and  I think  of 
Joe  often.  The  last  time  we  visited  him  he  gave  us  advice  on  what  type 
of  shortwave  radio  to  purchase.  We  picked  one  up  a few  days  before 
we  left  for  Malawi,  so  every  night  when  we  sit  down  to  listen  to  the 
radio  Joe  is  with  us. 

Within  our  first  week  here,  we 
went  to  Marymount  School  for 
Girls  to  introduce  ourselves.  That’s 
when  we  found  out  that  the  Grade 
9 English  teacher  was  resigning. 

I was  able  to  sit  in  on  two  classes 
before  having  to  dive  in  with  a big 
splash.  Not  the  way  I thought 
things  were  going  to  happen,  but 
then  I have  to  remember  the  ninth 
beatitude...  flexibility.  Thankfully 
I took  that  Teaching  English  As  a Second  Language  course  in  Toronto 
as  part  of  my  mission  formation.  The  course  follows  very  similar  teach- 
ing pedagogies  that  Marymount  is  trying  to  follow.  My  hope  is  that  I will 
teach  the  three  grade  10  classes  next  year  and  see  them  through  to 
their  graduation. 

In  addition  to  completing  a pre-installation  computer  lab  evaluation 
for  Marymount  Secondary  School  and  working  part-time  as  an  educa- 
tion consultant  for  the  Mzuzu  Diocese  Education  Secretary,  Michael  is 
also  teaching  grade  9 Mathematics  at  Marymount. 

We  have  been  housed  in  a large  home  with  several  fruit  trees — 
banana,  guava,  peach,  mango  and  avocado — as  well  as  other  beauti- 
ful flora  on  the  property.  The  house  has  many  windows  so  I have 
quickly  put  my  fears  of  sewing  behind  me  and  learned  to  be  creative, 
with  Michael’s  help. 

The  people  are  friendly  and  welcoming.  We  have  not  had  many  dif- 
ficulties adjusting  to  the  culture  thus  far.  Fr.  Duschene  took  us  to  an 
outstation  yesterday  about  50  kilometres  away  in  the  mountains.  All  I 
can  say  is  “Wow!”  This  was  our  first  taste  of  life  outside  the  city.  On 
the  way  home  from  the  outstation  I said,  “I  am  a missionary,  driving  on 
a windy,  narrow,  rural  dirt  road  in  Africa!”  It’s  still  very  hard  to  believe, 
but  what  a wonderful  life  experience. 

I have  managed  to  get  my  parents  involved  as  well.  My  students 
love  Anne  Frank  so  I have  asked  my  parents  to  send  some  informa- 
tion about  Anne.  My  Mom  grew  up  quite  close  to  Anne  Frank’s  house. 
The  last  time  my  parents  visited  Holland,  they  took  photos  of  the  Frank 
House,  which  has  been  turned  into  a museum.  My  folks  are  busy 
putting  a little  research  project  together  for  the  girls,  which  I hope  to 
put  on  display  in  the  library.  They  have  also  mailed  some  fairytale 
books  that  some  of  the  girls  have  asked  me  about.  New  additions  for 
the  library. 

Peace  and  blessings  from  Malawi,  the  Warm  Heart  of  Africa. °° 


Gwen  and  Michael  Westwell 


I 
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Remembering  Riobamba 

Now  IN  Canada  after  13  years  in  Ecuador,  the  time  is  right  to  reflect 

ON  THE  EXPERIENCE  AND  THANK  GOD  FOR  WHAT  I HAVE  LIVED  AND  LEARNED 
By  Julia  Duarte 


Scarboro  missioners  Tom  and  Julia  Duarte-Walsh,  with  their  children, 

L-R:  Evita,  Virginia,  Jose  and  Pancho.  These  four  young  people  were  born  and 
raised  in  a missionary  family  that  has  served  in  Peru,  Panama,  Ecuador  and 
now  Canada. 


In  our  first  year  of  mission  in 
Riobamba,  Ecuador,  we  wit- 
nessed the  struggle  and  pain 
of  the  poor,  especially  the 
Indigenous  people.  Despite  this 
challenging  reality,  we  were  full 
of  hope,  energy  and  a tremen- 
dous desire  to  share  our  lives 
with  theirs. 

That  was  July  1993.  Our  four 
children  were  still  young  (between 
the  ages  of  13  and  five),  and  my 
husband  Tom  and  I juggled  our 
time  every  day  trying  to  satisfy 
our  children's  needs  and  trying  to 
walk  with  the  people  in  mission. 
As  our  children  grew  older  we 
assumed  more  responsibilities 
and  the  time  flew  by  so  fast  that 
now,  looking  back,  those  13  years 
seem  like  a dream  to  me. 

Leaving  Ecuador  this  year, 
saying  goodbye  to  the  people, 
friends  and  family  was  difficult. 

I experienced  this  same  sadness 
when  we  ended  our  mission  work 
in  Peru  and  Panama.  Each  time,  I 
have  had  to  learn  again  that  this 
is  our  life.  As  a missionary,  I have 
to  be  willing  to  go  wherever  there 
is  a need  and  I can  make  a contri- 
bution to  filling  that  need.  And  I 
have  to  be  willing  to  deal  with 
the  feelings  of  separation  and  loss 
when  the  time  comes  to  move  on. 

Now  back  in  Canada,  my  mind 
fills  with  memories  of  Ecuador. 
The  time  is  right  to  reflect  on  the 
experience  and  to  thank  God  for 
what  I have  lived  and  learned.  I 
wish  also  to  honour  the  people  I 
worked  with  and  the  richness 
that  we  shared. 

The  Indigenous  Formation 
Centre,  made  up  of  men  and 


women  formed  to  be  leaders  in 
the  Church  and  in  their  commu- 
nities, has  a special  place  in  my 
memory.  There  I have  seen  the 
fruit  of  my  work. 

For  four  years  Mama  Rosario 
was  one  of  my  students  in  the 
methodology  course  for  adult 
education.  Later,  she  and  I taught 
this  course  together.  Her  knowl- 
edge of  traditional  Indigenous 
games  enriched  all  of  us  in  the 
group. 

When  I met  Delfin  he  was 
director  of  the  Indigenous 
Formation  Centre,  yet  he  had  not 
finished  high  school.  I was  one  of 
the  people  he  came  to  for  tutoring 
and  he  eventually  received  his 
diploma  with  much  dedication 
and  effort.  He  then  went  on  to 
university  while  at  the  same  time 
working  as  co-vicar  to  the  bishop 


in  the  diocese's  pastoral  outreach 
to  the  Indigenous.  He  is  now 
president  of  the  Indigenous 
Movement  for  the  Province  of 
Chimborazo. 

Stella  is  a missioner  from 
Columbia  whom  I had  the  privi- 
lege to  work  with  and  who  always 
inspired  me  with  her  energy,  per- 
severance and  patience.  She 
worked  as  Director  of  the  Rural 
Formation  Centre  (for  Mestizo 
peoples).  Because  of  her,  many 
Mestizo  (mixed  Spanish  and 
Indigenous  heritage)  men  finished 
their  high  school  education  while 
preparing  to  be  leaders  of  their 
communities.  These  same  students 
became  the  first  seminarians  at 
the  diocesan  rural  seminary — 
Christ,  The  Good  Shepherd.  This 
is  a unique  seminary,  not  just 
because  it  focuses  on  mature 
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vocations  from  poor  and  rural 
areas,  but  also  because  it  is  a sem- 
inary founded  by  Stella,  with  the 
support  of  women  active  in  the 
Diocese  of  Riobamba. 

Another  area  of  work  was  the 
Pastoral  Migration  Program 
that  supports  the  efforts  of 
Colombian  refugees  and 
Ecuadorian  migrants.  The 
migrants  leave  home  to  find  work 
elsewhere.  Their  children  walk 
with  money  in  their  pockets 
because  of  their  parents'  remit- 
tances, but  they  also  walk  with 
sadness  and  loneliness  in  their 
hearts.  The  family  separation 
allowed  us  to  share  our  hope  and 
faith  with  each  other. 

Each  Colombian  refugee's 
story  is  a testimony  of  love  but 
also  of  suffering  due  to  the  injus- 
tices lived.  The  refugees  are  also 
victims  of  their  government's  cor- 
ruption. Alone  and  without 
rights,  they  struggle  each  day  to 
survive.  The  Colombian  people  I 
worked  with  taught  me  the 
meaning  of  having  courage  in 
moments  of  great  adversity.  They 
also  shared  the  taste  of  their 
friendship  and  food  from  the 
south  of  Columbia. 

Working  among  the  abandoned 
elderly  in  Riobamba  Diocese,  I 
found  the  desire  to  live  and  share. 
They  did  not  care  how  far  they 
had  to  walk  to  arrive  at  the 
Saturday  soup  kitchen  on  the 
patio  of  the  cathedral.  There  they 
received  a meal  and  enjoyed 
music  and  conversation  with  each 
other  and  with  the  people  serving 
them.  These  elderly  and  the  pas- 


toral groups 
involved,  particu- 
larly individuals 
such  as  Leonor  and 
Teresa,  were  a gift 
to  me.  They  helped 
to  deepen  my 

understanding  of  the  significance 
of  loving  life  and  enjoying  each 
moment  that  we  have,  despite  the 
circumstances. 

Too  young  to  die 

Angela  Toaza  was  an 
Indigenous  woman  too  young  to 
be  a mother  and  to  have  died 
senselessly.  She,  as  many  other 
Indigenous  girls,  was  full  of 
dreams  that  go  further  than  their 
communities.  She  was  one  of  the 
young  women  who  received  a 
scholarship  sponsored  by  gener- 
ous Canadian  supporters  and 
managed  by  the  Scarboro  Ecuador 
mission  team. 

When  she  became  pregnant  at 
15,  Angela's  goals  were  reduced. 
Worse  yet,  her  boyfriend  beat  her. 
As  a consequence,  her  baby  was 
stillborn  and  a few  days  later  she, 
too,  was  dead.  This  experience 
was  traumatic  not  just  for  her 
family,  but  also  for  those  of  us 
who  knew  her  and  especially  for 
the  other  scholarship  students. 
Boys  and  girls  alike  began  to 
question  the  meaning  of  life,  love 
and  sexuality.  Angela's  tragic 
experience  made  me  re-examine 
my  level  of  connection  with  the 
students  and  their  needs. 

Women  are  accustomed  to 
hard  work,  perseverance  and 
struggle.  In  almost  all  actions 
within  and  outside  the  Church, 


L-R:  Julia  with  her  friends  Nina,  a lawyer,  formerly 
the  External  Affairs  Minister,  and  one  of  the  leaders  of 
CONAIE,  an  Indigenous  Confederation;  and  Julia 
Serrano,  a theologist.  Riobamba,  Ecuador. 


women  take  part  and  in  so  doing 
bring  their  dreams  to  reality. 

Some  of  the  lay  missionaries  were 
Margarita,  Ana  Paola,  and  the 
"other"  Julia  (Serrano).  We  car- 
ried out  actions  in  Riobamba  such 
as  the  city's  First  National 
Women's  Meeting  to  analyze  the 
situation  of  women  inside  the 
Church. 

Working  outside  the  Church 
were  the  members  of  the  Women's 
Forum:  Lucita,  Cecilia,  Rocfo, 
Elena,  Aurora,  Susana,  Martha 
and  others.  Together  we  worked 
to  create  the  Family  Court  to 
defend  women's  rights,  especially 
against  domestic  violence. 

With  each  action,  we  learned 
to  fight  for  our  rights  as  women 
and  of  our  potential  and  strength 
when  we  act  together.  Several 
women  internationally  expressed 
their  support  in  person  and  with 
funds.  Debra,  Gillian,  Julie,  Sue, 
to  name  a few,  came  from  faraway 
countries  to  inspire  and  be  in  soli- 
darity with  what  we  were  doing. 

Thirteen  years  can  be  a life- 
time. Each  of  these  women  men- 
tioned (and  there  are  many  more) 
has  a place  in  our  hearts.  I give 
thanks  to  God  for  the  experience 
and  for  the  richness  that  each  per- 
son brought  to  our  life  as  a fami- 
ly. What  a blessing  to  have  had 
them  in  our  path  .00 
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Living  in  the  shadow  of  a volcano 

With  the  eruption  of  Mount  Tungurahua,  thousands  of  poor 

FARMERS  SAW  THEIR  LIVELIHOODS  SMOTHERED  IN  A BLANKET  OF  ASH 


By  Michael  Hiebert 

On  August  16,  2006,  a cloud  of  ash  several 

kilometres  high  spewed  out  of  the  mouth  of 
Mount  Tungurahua.  The  grey  ash  blanketed 
rural  communities  on  the  mountainside  as  well  as  in 
the  city  of  Riobamba  30  kilometres  west  as  the  crow 
flies.  In  several  mountainside  communities,  the  ash 
layer  was  a few  inches  thick,  destroying  thousands 
of  hectares  of  crops,  causing  hundreds  of  roofs  to 
collapse  and  forcing  the  evacuation  of  more  than 
5,000  people.  This  recent  eruption  follows  another  in 
1996  that  devastated  these  same  mountainside  com- 
munities, many  of  whom  were  still  working  to 
return  to  normal  since  the  last  eruption. 

The  devastation  caused  by  this  recent  disaster 
is  being  measured  in  the  tens  of  millions  of  dollars. 
The  loss  of  this  year's  crop  and  thousands  of  grazing 
animals  will  force  already  poor  people  into  an  even 
deeper  state  of  poverty.  Being  poor  makes  recover- 
ing from  a crisis  like  this  difficult.  Having  little  to 
start  with  and  far  less  in  savings  or  reserves,  the 
people  are  trapped  in  a devastating  cycle  of  poverty 
from  which  it  is  near  impossible  to  escape. 

For  the  thousands  of  people  who  evacuated 
the  region,  an  even  larger  number  stayed  put 
because  there  was  no  benefit  in  leaving.  Although  it 
is  difficult  to  rebuild  their  lives  after  losing  land, 
home  and  livestock,  the  option  to  stay  seems  better 
than  going  to  a city  like  Riobamba  where  their  rural 
farming  skills  are  not  needed  by  an  urban  economy. 

In  the  face  of  this  disaster,  in  Ecuador  and 
Canada  the  response  has  been  phenomenal.  Here  in 
Riobamba  and  around  the  country,  many  are  look- 
ing for  ways  to  help.  Concerned  people  have  come 
to  our  neighbourhood  asking  for  non-perishable 
food  or  clothing  to  give  to  those  affected.  A variety 
of  mission  groups  here  in  Chimborazo  Province  are 
also  gathering  food  and  other  necessities.  Campesinos 
(peasant  farmers)  from  other  parts  of  the  province 
and  the  country  are  sending  forage  into  the  region  to 
feed  those  farm  animals  that  still  remain. 

It  is  amazing  to  be  here  in  Riobamba  and  wit- 
ness the  concern  that  people  have  for  their  neigh- 
bour. Please  pray  that  the  people  may  return  to  their 
homes  and  start  a new  life  in  the  shadow  of 
Tungarahua.oo 
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In  Ecuador,  Canada  and  elsewhere,  people  have  responded  as 
Mount  Tungurahua  erupts,  devastating  lives  and  livelihoods  of 
rural  communities. 


Scarboro  lay  missioner  Mike  Hiebert  has  been  in  Ecuador, 
his  first  overseas  mission  placement,  since  2004. 
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Where  are  they  now? 

Transformed  by  their  experience  of  cross-cultural  mission,  former 
SCARBORO  LAY  members  LIVE  A NEW  VISION  OF  THE  WORLD 


Marc  Chartrand,  Anne  Quesnelle  and  their  son  Sami,  18  months.  Marc  and 
Anne  served  with  Scarboro  Missions  in  Ecuador  for  three  years. 


Living  mindfully 

By  Anne  Quesnelle 

If  our  life  were  a book,  what 
would  we  entitle  the  chapter 
we  are  in  right  now?  When  our 
Scarboro  family  asked  for  an 
update  on  our  lives  since  our 
return  from  mission  in  Ecuador  I 
tried  not  to  cnnge. 

My  first  thought  was  that  Marc 
and  I have  not  done  much  in  the 
community  where  we  have  put 
down  new  roots.  We  are  no  longer 
the  well-known  actively  involved 
couple  we  used  to  be.  But  as  I 
reflect  over  the  last  two  and  a half 
years  I realize  that  we  have  been 
doing  something  important.  We 
have  been  busy  working  and  liv- 
ing consciously,  mindfully,  with 
integrity,  while  being  true  to  our- 
selves. Let  me  explain. 

As  soon  as  we  returned  from 
our  mission  experience  in  South 
America,  I decided  to  follow  an 
inner  calling  and  become  a 
teacher  instead  of  returning  to  my 
previous  career  in  the  fast-paced 
financial  sector.  During  my  year 
in  teacher's  college,  we  also  took 
on  another  role  and  embraced 
parenthood,  welcoming  into  the 
world  our  beautiful  son  Sami.  His 
arrival  allowed  us  to  clarify  our 
priorities  and  to  perfect  the  art  of 
living  in  the  here  and  now. 

Marc  and  I are  currently 
employed  by  the  French  Catholic 
School  Board  in  Sudbury,  Ontario, 
as  contractual  teachers  awaiting 
permanent  positions.  Marc  is  a 
math  teacher  at  College  Notre- 
Dame  and  I am  a supply  teacher 
at  the  elementary  school  level. 

Not  only  did  we  want  to  live 


closer  to  our  families,  but  we  also 
chose  work  that  is  in  sync  with 
our  values  and  allows  us  more 
time  with  those  we  love  the  most. 

We  consider  ourselves  incredi- 
bly fortunate  to  be  able  to  live 
comfortably  with  all  our  daily 
needs  and  wants  met.  We  indulge 
in  the  simple  pleasures  of  life 
such  as  get-togethers  with  friends 
and  family  as  well  as  hiking  and 
canoeing  in  Northern  Ontario's 
great  outdoors. 

Some  of  our  career-oriented 
peers  in  Canada  consider  our  life 
a bit  frugal — an  older  house, 
owning  only  one  car,  and  no 
cable  TV,  cell  phone,  high-speed 
Internet  or  MP3  player.  Yet,  we 
know  that  at  least  four-fifths  of 
the  world's  people  would  be 
happy  to  trade  places  with  us. 

Marc  and  I choose  to  practice 
voluntary  simplicity  and  con- 


sume less  so  that  we  are  able  to 
spend  money  in  other  areas  like 
charitable  causes,  early  retire- 
ment and  travel.  We  have  just 
returned  from  a wonderful  and 
unforgettable  month-long  holiday 
in  Spain  with  Sami,  now  18 
months  old.  During  the  trip  we 
were  frequently  humbled  by  the 
daily  demands  of  caring  for  a 
child  but  we  were  still  able  to 
enjoy  quality  time  as  a family, 
constantly  learning  how  to  be 
with  our  toddler  and  how  to  let 
our  toddler  be. 

So  as  we  continue  to  see  our 
own  life  as  a journey  and  as  an 
adventure,  we  invite  everyone 
not  to  dwell  on  the  future  nor 
focus  on  the  past  but  to  live 
wholeheartedly  in  the  present 
moment.  And  may  we  all  follow 
Gandhi's  advice  to  "live  simply 
so  that  others  may  simply  live."°o 
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I A time  of  change 

By  Betty  Ann  Martin 

A rriving  home  after 
XX  three  years  and 
seven  months  of  mis- 
sion  in  Mzuzu, 

Malawi,  I expected  a 
' time  of  change. 

However,  I was  quite 
unprepared  for  what  I 
was  about  to  experience. 

I immediately  moved  back  into 
my  house  and  the  100  boxes  wait- 
ing to  be  unpacked.  In  my  haste  to 
move  out  nearly  four  years  before, 
I had  given  much  of  my  furniture 
to  my  daughters.  As  a result,  my 
living  room  was  now  filled  only 
with  chairs  arranged  in  a circle. 
One  of  my  daughters  said  that  it 
reminded  her  of  group  therapy 
sessions.  Perhaps  there  was  a mes- 
sage in  that. 

A neighbour  informed  me  that 
Thursday  was  garbage  day  and 
everything  had  to  be  curbside  by 
seven  in  the  morning.  Afraid  that  I 
would  miss  the  pick-up,  I slept  lit- 
tle Wednesday  night.  The  next 
morning  found  me  running  out  in 
my  pyjamas  with  a mountain  of 
garbage,  only  to  be  told  that  they 
were  picking  up  recycling  mater- 
ial rather  than  garbage.  Since 
when  was  garbage  day  not  for 
garbage,  I wondered. 

Not  only  that,  but  I learned  that 
I had  to  put  compostable  food 
waste  in  a green  bin,  also  to  be 
picked  up  on  designated 
Thursdays.  I was  such  a wreck  in 
those  first  days  that  I kept  all  my 
garbage  in  the  house  and  then 


looked  out  onto  the  street  on 
Thursdays  to  see  what  was  being 
put  out  and  what  wasn't. 

Another  problem  was  hooking 
up  telephone  service.  When  I 
called  Bell  I spoke  to  "Emily"  the 
pretend  employee  who  gave  me 
six  or  seven  choices.  By  the  time  I 
got  to  choice  number  seven  I had 
forgotten  the  first  six  and  had  to 
start  over.  Finally,  in  a fit  of  des- 
peration I told  "Emily"  that  I 
wanted  to  speak  to  a real  person 
who  as  it  turned  out  wasn't  nearly 
as  smart  as  Emily. 

The  winter  months  passed  and 
I slowly  adjusted  to  life  in  North 
America.  I was  asked  to  speak  to  a 
group  of  doctors,  nurses  and  social 
workers  at  a palliative  care  resi- 
dence in  Montreal  about  my  expe- 
riences in  Malawi  and  the  possi- 
bility of  them  offering  their 
services.  I also  spoke  to  some  high 
school  students  and  their  parents 
about  life  at  Marymount  School 
for  Girls  where  I taught  while  in 
mission.  This  is  a subject  dear  to 
my  heart. 

Spring  arrived  and  I went  to 
Thailand  to  visit  my  brother  as 
well  as  Scarboro  missioner  Susan 
Keays.  When  I returned  to 
Toronto  I felt  ready  to  fit  back  into 
Western  life. 

Not  so.  To  my  dismay  I found 
that  a family  of  raccoons  had 
moved  in  under  the  deck  in  my 
backyard  and  were  wreaking 
havoc  on  my  newly-landscaped 
postage  stamp  size  yard.  I was 
determined  to  evict  them. 

I tried  mouse  traps  with  peanut 
butter  to  give  them  a "slap"  on  the 
paw.  I think  there  were  several 


raccoons  running  around  the 
neighbourhood  attached  to  mouse 
traps  because  most  of  them  disap- 
peared from  my  lawn.  Mousetraps, 
that  is,  not  raccoons.  I entertained 
evil  thoughts  about  them  but  they 
did  not  sense  this  and  for  some 
reason  found  my  property  the 
most  appealing  of  all  in  the  area. 

Every  day  I went  out  to  find 
large  pieces  of  sod  rolled  back  in 
the  raccoons'  search  for  grubs.  I 
tried  water  sensors,  only  to  soak 
myself  more  often  than  them.  I 
tried  spotlights  and  even  bought  a 
radio,  leaving  it  on  a talk  station 
because  I heard  raccoons  do  not 
like  that  sound.  I'm  not  sure  how 
much  my  neighbours  liked  the 
bright  lights  and  the  sound  of  peo- 
ple talking  all  night  either,  but 
eventually  I managed  to  get  rid  of 
them.  The  raccoons,  that  is,  not  the 
neighbours. 

Throughout  these  months  of 
adjusting  and  settling.  I've  had  a 
lot  of  time  to  think  about  how 
simple  life  was  in  Malawi.  When  it 
came  to  garbage,  one  just  dug  a 
pit  in  the  backyard  and  threw 
everything  into  it,  eventually 
burning  it.  The  phone  was  simple; 
it  either  worked  or  it  didn't  and 
there  were  no  choices. 

Occasionally,  I was  bothered  by 
a poisonous  snake  but  no  one 
thought  that  I was  inhumane 
when  I went  out  and  beat  it  sense- 
less with  my  broom,  which,  inci- 
dentally, I never  used  for  sweep- 
ing the  house. 

Living  in  Malawi  was  the  best 
thing  I have  ever  done  and  I am  so 
thankful  for  having  had  the 

opportunity.oo 
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Wherearetheynow? 


L-R:  Margaret  Vanlow,  Dorothy  Novak,  Sisters  of  St. 
Martha  Sr.  Loretta  Gillis  and  Sr.  Agnes  Beaton,  and 
Margaret  Caine.  St.  Kitts. 


Being  open  to  God 

By  Dorothy  Novak 

I A little  more  than  a year  after 
leaving  Scarboro  Missions,  I 
still  miss  mission  in  Thailand  and 
the  beautiful  Thai  people. 
Wonderful  friendships  grew 
there  and  we  still  keep  in  contact 
by  phone  and  email.  They  always 
ask  when  am  I coming  back. 

After  four  years  in  Thailand, 
the  "Land  of  Smiles,"  I began  a 
new  journey  with  people  on  the 
Caribbean  island  of  St.  Kitts  with 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Martha  of 
Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia.  This 
change  in  my  life's  path  was 
another  beautiful  experience  of 
how  God  works  when  we  are 
open  to  just  being. 

My  first  weeks  in  St.  Kitts 
were  a time  of  listening  and 
learning.  I attended  meetings 
with  various  parish  groups:  the 
youth  ministry,  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  prayer  groups,  and  hospi- 
tality ministries,  simply  to 
observe  and  be  open  to  helping 
out  wherever  the  need.  I became 
known  as  "the  meeting  lady." 


Soon  I was  work- 
ing within  the 
parish  in  prison 
ministry,  home  vis- 
its to  the  sick  and 
shut-ins,  and  visits 
to  the  hospital  and 
nursing  home.  1 
was  overwhelmed 
by  the  people's 
faith  and  trust  in 
God  despite  their 
difficult  circum- 
stances. They  welcomed  me  into 
their  lives  and  shared  their  sto- 
ries with  me. 

Since  returning  to  Canada  in 
January  I have  continued  to  hold 
the  people  of  St.  Kitts  in  my  heart 
and  to  keep  in  touch  with  some 
of  my  new  friends  there.  And  we 
remember  each  other  in  prayer. 

I am  grateful  to  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Martha  for  inviting  me  to  help 
them  in  St.  Kitts.  Although  my 
time  there  was  short  I was  able  to 
share  a great  experience  of  love. 

It  has  been  a difficult  choice  to 
return  to  Canada  after  being  in 
mission  overseas  for  more  than 
five  years.  Since  my  return  I have 
spent  wonderful  times  with  fam- 
ily and  friends  across  the  coun- 
try, listening  and  sharing,  and 
being  open  to  each  day  as  it 
unfolds.  Some  are  calling  me  the 
littlest  hobo. 

In  this  time  of  transition,  I 
continue  to  trust  in  God  who 
guides  and  sustains  me.  I ask  for 
your  prayers  on  my  journey, 
open  to  going  wherever  God 
may  lead.oo 


t 


Christianity 

In  everything,  do  to  others 
as  you  would  have  them 
do  to  you;  for  this  is  the 
law  and  the  prophet 

Jesus,  Matthev 


Golden  Rule  poster 
Presents  the  Golden  Rule 
in  13  religions 

Produced  by  Scarboro  Missions 
Actual  size  22”x29” 

Order  from  Broughtons  Religious 
Books  & Gifts: 

Tel:  416-690-4777; 

Fax:  416-690-5357 
Email:  sales@bbroughton.com 
Other  excellent  Golden  Rule 
resources  may  be  downloaded 
free  from  our  website: 
www.scarboromissions.ca 
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A life-altering  experience 

Toronto  high  school  students  travel  to  Kenya  to  build  a school 

AND  LEARN  VALUABLE  LIFE  LESSONS  FROM  PEOPLE  STRUGGLING  TO  SURVIVE 

By  Natasha  Vaz 


Saying  goodbye  after  a long  day  of  teaching.  Kenya. 


Mother  Teresa  rightly  said, 
"Love  cannot  remain  by 
itself;  it  has  no  meaning. 
Love  has  to  be  put  into  action  and 
that  action  is  service." 

Living  by  these  words,  30 
Canadian  students  courageously 
stepped  forward  to  be  involved  in 
a rare  learning  opportunity  that 
demanded  five  attributes:  fitness, 
enthusiasm,  energetic  motivation, 
acceptance  of  discomfort  and  car- 
ing for  other  cultures. 

We  traveled  to  Kenya,  to  the 
edge  of  the  Masai  Mara,  Africa's 
richest  game  reserve,  to  provide  a 
meaningful  service  to  the  commu- 
nity. Our  primary  focus  was  to 
build  a school,  in  addition  to 
teaching  the  children,  interacting 


with  the  community,  and  learning 
about  development,  world  issues, 
leadership,  bio-diversity  and  envi- 
ronmental conservation. 

For  the  Masai  peoples  of  the 
Mara  region  and  for  us,  this  visit 
would  also  allow  us  to  learn  about 
each  other. 

The  trip  was  a joint  project  of 
the  Free  the  Children  partner 
organization  Leaders  Today  and 
the  Toronto  Catholic  District 
School  Board.  It  was  an  opportu- 
nity to  explore  and  enhance  our 
leadership  skills  through  meaning- 
ful service  learning. 

We  stayed  at  the  Kenya  School 
of  the  Savannah  run  by  Leaders 
Today,  a youth  leadership  training 
organization.  Arriving  at  the  cen- 


tre, the  sound  of  elephants  trum- 
peting in  the  distance  only  added 
to  our  excitement. 

With  our  first  visit  to  the  com- 
munity, we  were  shocked  by  the 
lack  of  resources  and  poor  condi- 
tions at  the  school:  the  dirty  floors, 
rusty  tin  walls  and  dust-filled  air.  _ 
Several  students  shared  a few  I 

small  desks.  Yet,  every  day  they  ■ 
brought  smiling  faces  to  school,  I 

running,  playing  and  never  com-  ■ 

plaining.  I 

I developed  a deep  respect  for  ■ 

these  children  whom  we  often  saw  B 
giggling,  smiling,  dancing  and  B 

singing,  despite  the  obstacles  they  flj 
face  in  their  daily  lives.  j 

Several  incidents  moved  me.  ! 

Every  morning  a group  of  chil-  \ 
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the  most  difficult  times. 

This  trip  has  had  a 
lasting  effect  on  the  way 
I view  the  world  and  how  I live 
my  life.  My  life  is  focused  more 
outwardly  towards  others,  rather 
than  inwardly  on  myself.  I am 
now  more  determined  to  dedicate 
my  life  to  helping  those  who 
struggle  to  survive  each  day. 

After  seeing  how  the  children 
in  Kenya  lack  basic  necessities,  I 
have  learned  to  value  everything 
that  I have.  The  contrast  between 
their  lives  and  mine  was  so  stark 
that  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  such  opposites  exist  on  the 
same  planet.  Why  is  it  that  our 
society  has  so  much  when  millions 
of  people  are  suffering,  starving 
and  staring  into  the  face  of  death 


Natasha  in  Kenya  with  Craig 
Kielburger,  founder  of  Free  the 
Children,  an  organization  that 
informs  and  animates  youth  globally 
to  work  to  improve  the  lives  of  other 
children;  and  his  brother  Marc,  co- 
founder of  Leaders  Today,  a partner 
organization.  Natasha's  trip  to  Kenya 
was  a project  of  Leaders  Today. 


dren  would  wait  for  our  arrival 
just  to  wish  us  "Jambo"  (Hello).  On 
Sunday,  a day  set  aside  for  Mass,  I 
was  amazed  to  see  the  community 
rejoicing  and  thanking  God  for  the 
little  they  have  and  hoping  that 
they  will  see  better  days  ahead. 
They  have  so  much  faith  even  in 


every  day  of  their  lives?  Something 
is  definitely  happening  in  nations 
throughout  the  world  that  we  in 
developed  countries  need  to  be 
aware  of  and  to  question. 

Ultimately,  each  of  the  partici- 
pants left  Kenya  with  a different 
perspective  on  life,  which  is  the 
greatest  gift  Kenya  could  have 
given  us.  We  went  on  this  over- 
seas volunteer  experience  to  serve, 
but  in  the  end,  we  were  the  ones 
forever  changed.oo 


Natasha  Vaz  is  a Grade  11  student 
at  Cardinal  Newman  Catholic  High 
School  in  Toronto.  She  and  her  twin 
sister  Trisha  work  part-time  at 
Scarboro  Missions  in  the  kitchen. 


This  trip  has  had  a 

LASTING  EFFECT  ON 
THE  WAY  I VIEW  THE 
WORLD  AND  HOW  I 
LIVE  MY  LIFE. 


Above:  Building  the  school  brick  by  brick  was  a labour  of  love  for 
the  30  Toronto  high  school  students  who  took  part  in  this  exposure 
trip  to  the  Masai  and  Kipsigis  peoples  in  Kenya. 
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IN  MEMORY 


Rev.  Robert  J.  Cranley 

1929  - 2006 


Fr.  Robert  Cranley  from 

Lethbridge,  Alberta,  died  on 
May  30,  2006,  in  the  pallia- 
tive care  unit  of  the  Scarborough 
General  Hospital  in  Toronto.  He 
was  77  years  of  age. 

Born  on  December  10,  1929,  Fr. 
Cranley  was  the  younger  of  two 
sons  born  to  Walter  and  Mabel 
Cranley  of  Lethbridge.  He 
received  his  elementary  education 
at  St.  Basil  and  St.  Aloysius 
schools  in  Lethbridge  and 
attended  St.  Patrick's  High  School 
there  as  well.  Before  entering  St. 
Francis  Xavier  Seminary  in  1948, 
he  spent  a year  at  St.  Michael's 


Manuela  Gualancanay,  an  Indigenous 
woman  in  Ecuador  wears  a shawl 
knitted  by  Fr.  Bob  Cranley.  Always 
hoping  to  one  day  knit  with  alpaca 
wool,  Fr.  Bob  loved  to  speak  with 
missioner  Tom  Walsh  about  Manuela 
and  the  women's  income-generating 
project  to  knit  alpaca  wool  scarves, 
hats  and  mitts  for  sale.  When  he 
heard  sales  had  slackened,  Fr.  Bob 
thought  this  shawl  would  be  a good 
seller  in  Canada  and  sent  it  as  a 
model  to  Manuela.  She  immediately 
began  knitting  the  shawl  with  alpaca 
wool,  but  Fr.  Bob  died  before  she 
could  complete  it. 


College  in  Toronto. 

Fr.  Robert  was  ordained  a 
member  of  the  Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society  on  December  8, 
1954,  by  Bishop  Francis  Carrol  of 
Calgary. 

In  October  the  following  year, 
Fr.  Cranley  was  appointed  to 
Southern  Leyte  in  the  Philippines 
where  he  served  as  assistant  pas- 
tor in  Hinundayan,  Cabalian  (now 
San  Juan),  and  Liloan.  In  May  1960 
he  was  appointed  pastor  of 
Anahawan,  also  in  Southern 
Leyte,  where  he  remained  until  his 
return  to  Canada  on  furlough  in 
June  1961. 

While  in  Canada,  Fr.  Robert 
was  appointed  vocations  director 
in  the  Public  Relations 
Department  of  Scarboro  Missions, 
a position  he  held  until  his  return 
to  Anahawan  in  October  1962. 
There  he  worked  until  his  recall 
from  the  Philippines  in  July  1965 
due  to  poor  health. 

In  1970  Fr.  Cranley  took  a 12- 
month  course  in  hospital  chap- 
laincy offered  by  the  United  States 
Episcopal  Conference.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  began  working  as 
chaplain  at  the  Scarborough 
General  Hospital.  He  remained  in 
this  service  until  1978. 

On  December  27, 1979,  Fr. 
Cranley  was  appointed  secretary 
general  and  archivist  of  the 


Society  and  held  this  position  for 
17  years  until  his  death  this  year. 
After  accepting  this  appointment, 
Fr.  Robert  attended  a number  of 
workshops  dealing  with  archival 
matters  over  the  years. 

For  much  of  his  life,  Fr.  Cranley 
suffered  from  many  ailments 
including  diabetes,  high  blood 
pressure,  heart  problems  and  kid- 
ney failure.  Yet,  he  never  com- 
plained. As  the  years  progressed 
his  health  began  to  deteriorate.  He 
was  admitted  to  hospital  on  May 
24  where  he  died  peacefully  one 
week  later. 

His  wake  was  held  at  Scarboro 
headquarters  on  June  1,  2006.  Fr. 
Mike  Traher,  vicar  general  of 
Scarboro  Missions  presided.  In 
attendance  were  many  friends  and 
Scarboro  personnel  as  well  as  His 
Eminence  Cardinal  Ambrozic,  a 
classmate  of  Fr.  Cranley  in  the 
seminary.  The  Mass  of  the 
Resurrection  was  offered  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  presided  by  Fr. 
Jack  Lynch,  Superior  General  of 
Scarboro  Missions.  Fr.  Dave 
Warren  delivered  the  homily. 

Lay  Mission  Office  coordina- 
tors John  and  Jean  Macinnis 
wrote:  "John  and  I thank  God  for 
the  opportunity  to  come  to  know 
and  love  Robert  these  past  four 
years  while  living  here  with  him 
at  Scarboro's  central  house.  He 
had  indeed  been  a great  supporter 
of  the  lay  missioners  in  his  own 
very  quiet  way." 

Fr.  Cranley  was  buried  in  Mary 
Queen  of  Angels  cemetery  on  the 
grounds  of  St.  Augustine's 
Seminary  in  Scarborough.  May  he 
rest  in  peace.oo 
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IN  MEMORY 


Rev.  Joseph  M.  Young 

1934  - 2006 


Fr.  Joseph  Young  died  on 

August  23,  2006,  at  Providence 
Villa  in  Scarborough,  Ontario. 
With  his  death,  Fr.  Young's  46-year 
service  to  the  people  of  God  in 
Guyana,  the  Bahamas  and  in 
Canada,  and  his  20-year  struggle 
with  Parkinson's  Disease  had  come 
to  an  end. 

Born  on  September  8, 1934,  in 
North  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  he  was 
the  son  of  James  and  Mary  Young. 
Fr.  Joe  attended  St.  Joseph's 
Elementary  School  and  St.  Joseph's 
High  School.  After  graduation  he 
attended  Xavier  Junior  College  for 
two  years  xmtil  1954  when  he  began 
a Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  at  St. 
Francis  Xavier  University  in 
Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia. 

In  1956  he  entered  St.  Francis 
Xavier  Seminary  and  earned  a 
Bachelor  of  Sacred  Theology  from 
the  University  of  St.  Michael's 
College  in  1960.  He  was  ordained 
to  Scarboro  Missions  by  Bishop 
William  Power  of  the  diocese  of 
Antigonish  on  August  21, 1960. 

Arriving  in  Guyana,  his  first 
mission,  in  October  1961,  he  served 
as  curate  of  the  parish  in 
Springlands  for  two  years  before 
moving  to  New  Amsterdam  in 
1963  and  then  back  to  Springlands 
in  1965. 

In  September  1969  Fr.  Young 
returned  to  Canada  on  sabbatical 
during  which  he  returned  to  St. 
Francis  Xavier  University  to  earn  a 
Bachelor  of  Education  degree.  The 
following  year  he  was  appointed  to 
the  Bahamas  mission,  serving  for 
two  years  at  St.  Thomas  More 
Parish  in  Nassau. 

Fr.  Joe  returned  to  Guyana  in 


1973  where  he  served  for  the  next 
10  years,  mainly  in  Berbice  and 
New  Amsterdam.  Six  months  after 
his  arrival,  he  was  elected  first 
councilor  on  the  Guyana  Regional 
Council.  He  also  served  as  regional 
coordinator  of  Scarboro' s Guyana 
mission  from  1976  to  1984.  During 
this  time  he  attended  the  Society's 
Sixth  (1978) and  Seventh  (1982) 
General  Chapters  as  a delegate. 

Fr.  Young  returned  to  Canada  in 
1983  for  a sabbatical  year.  Ever  the 
student  eager  to  expand  his  mind, 
Fr.  Joe  took  a one-year  Clinical 
Pastoral  Education  Program  at 
Toronto  Western  Hospital.  This 
was  followed  by  his  appointment 
as  director  of  Scarboro's  Mission 
Information  Department  in  1985. 

In  1989,  he  was  appointed  to 
work  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Toronto 
at  St.  Jude's  Parish  in  Weston, 
Ontario,  until  the  end  of  1992. 

Fr.  Joe  was  diagnosed  with 
Parkinson's  Disease  in  1986.  By 
1993,  its  crippling  effects  began  to 
restrict  his  ability  to  assume 
responsibilities  and  activities. 
Nevertheless,  Fr.  Joe  took  on  the 
task  of  looking  after  Fraser  Acres, 
the  Scarboro  house  in  Omemee, 
Ontario,  for  five  years.  In  1998  he 
took  up  residence  at  Scarboro's 
central-house  in  Scarborough  and 
in  2000  he  asked  to  reside  at 
Providence  Villa  extended  care 


facility  in  Scarborough  where  he 
remained  until  his  death. 

Fr.  Young  is  predeceased  by  his 
parents  and  his  brothers  Michael, 
James  and  Francis.  He  is  survived 
by  his  sister,  Anne  Power  of  North 
Sydney.  A wake  service  was  held 
at  Scarboro  Missions  with  Fr.  Linus 
Wall  presiding. 

At  the  Mass  of  the  Resurrection 
17  priests  concelebrated,  with  Fr. 
Jack  Lynch,  Superior  General  of 
Scarboro  Missions,  as  principal  cel- 
ebrant and  Fr.  Ken  MacAulay  as  the 
homilist.  Interment  followed  at 
Mary,  Queen  of  Angels  cemetery  at 
St.  Augustine's  Seminary  in 
Scarborough. 

After  delivering  his  homily,  Fr. 
MacAulay  read  an  email  from  Fr. 
John  Persaud,  Vicar-General  of  the 
Diocese  of  Georgetown,  Guyana. 

Fr.  Persaud  wrote:  "We  were  very 
sad  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Joe.. .He 
has  had  a great  impact  not  only  on 
my  life  and  vocation,  but  also  on 
many  others  in  the  parishes  where 
he  served  in  Guyana." 

A memorial  mass  was  celebrated 
by  Fr.  Gerald  Curry  in  North 
Sydney  in  September,  at  which 
many  members  of  Fr.  Young's  fam- 
ily and  numerous  friends  attended. 

Despite  the  debilitating  effects 
of  Parkinson's,  Fr.  Young  never 
complained,  not  even  when  his 
medications  became  increasingly 
less  helpful.  Neither  did  the  disease 
prevent  him  from  reaching  out  to 
others  in  his  gentle  and  unpreten- 
tious way  throughout  his  mission- 
ary life.  His  sense  of  humour  and 
love  of  sports,  hallmarks  of  Fr.  Joe, 
will  be  missed.  May  he  rest  in 
peace.oo 
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Xs  it  time  to  use  your  gifts  and  experi- 
ence to  witness  to  God’s  love,  justice  and 
peace  for  the  world?  Do  you  think  you 
hear  the  call  to  serve  as  a lay  or  priest 
missioner? 

We  invite  you  to  consider  joining  us. 

We  are  a society  of  Catholic  priests  and 
lay  missioners  who  celebrate  God’s  pres- 
ence as  we  live  humbly  and  serve  among 
people  of  all  faiths,  cultures  and  traditions.. 

We  will  challenge  you  to  put  out  into  thej 
deep  with  us.  Serving  in  faith  and  guided 
by  the  Spirit,  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  be  an  instrument  of  the  reign  of  God  in 
a mission  worthy  of  a lifetime. 


Photo;  Phil  (far  left)  and  her  brother,  friends  of  S 
Scarboro  lay  missioners  Ray  and  Beverley  Vantomme 
welcome  them  to  their  village  and  present  them  with! 
a gift,  as  is  the  custom  for  visitors,  of  ground  nuts.  ' 
Beverley's  first  student  studying  to  be  a mental  healt 
worker,  Phil  now  works  at  the  Rehabilitation  Centre 
at  St.  John  of  God  Community  Services. 

Malawi,  Africa. 


Yes,  I'm  interested  in  learning  more  about  being  a Scarboro  missioner. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  program:  CH  Missionary  Priesthood  EH  Laity  In  Mission 


Name 

Email: 

Address 

City 

Province 

Postal  Code 

Complete  and  mail  coupon  to: 

Mission  Preparation,  Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road, 

^ Scarborough,  On,  MIM  1M4. 

Website:  www.scarboromissions.ca 

Or  call:  416-261-7135 

Toll  free:  1-800-260-4815 

Priesthood/Fr.  Mike  Traher: 

mtraher@scarboromissions.ca 

Lay  Mission  Office/John  & Jean  Macinnis: 

lmocoord@scarboromissions.ca 

November<Decembepl&06  $1.00 


“We  believe  in  a future  where 
poverty  is  history. 
We  believe  in  change,  change  in 
ourselves  and  in  the  world. 
We  believe  in  God,  who  loves 

and  guides  us. 
We  believe  in  life,  full  of 
^^^^opportunity  and  hope.” 


Special  CALENDAR  ISSUE 

Make  Poverty 
P History 


CHRISTMAS  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  GENERAL  COUNCIL 


Fr.  Jack  Lynch 
Superior  General 


Fr.  Michael  Traher 
Vicar  General 


Fr.  John  Garten 
Councillor 


Dear  friend, 

Greetings  from  Scarboro  Missions  and  a very  blessed  Christmas  to  you, 
your  family  and  friends. 

What  could  be  closer  to  abject  poverty  than  a newborn  baby  lying  in  a 
manger,  having  nowhere  else  to  be  born?  Right  from  the  moment  of  his  birth, 
Jesus  was  identified  with  the  poorest  in  humanity.  Prophets  of  old  like  Elijah, 
Jeremiah  and  Amos,  named  them  the  anawim,  God's  little  ones.  Instructed  by 
God,  the  prophets  told  the  people  to  treat  with  respect,  widows,  orphans, 
children,  the  disabled,  the  stranger.  Today  we  would  add  the  homeless,  the 
refugee,  and  all  who  are  most  vulnerable  in  any  society. 

Perhaps  the  world's  greatest  scandal  today  is  that  there  are  whole  nations 
suffering  from  dire  poverty,  often  accompanied  by  unrelenting  violence,  or  life- 
taking diseases.  In  shocking  contrast,  rich  nations  like  ours,  and  not  so  rich 
nations,  are  collectively  spending  more  than  one  trillion  dollars  each  year  in 
military  equipment,  armaments  and  engagements  in  war.  (United  Nations) 

From  the  outset  of  his  birth,  Jesus  showed  us  that  the  poorest  of  the  world 
are  his  sisters  and  brothers.  The  image  of  the  holy  infant  lying  in  a manger 
reflects  God's  humble  openness,  inviting  every  person  of  goodwill  to  come  near 
and  let  down  all  barriers  that  divide  us.  Our  true  richness  comes  from  drawing 
near  to  God  who  also  leads  us  to  see  one  another  and  especially  the  poor  as  our 
sisters  and  brothers. 

If  Jesus'  parents  had  issued  a press  release  directed  to  us  today,  it  would 
surely  have  included  in  the  copy,  "It's  time  to  make  abject  poverty  history," 
which  is  the  theme  of  our  2007  Christmas  calendar.  We  hope  it  will  be  inspiring 
and  informative  for  you.  You  may  find  yourself  encouraged  to  get  involved  in 
some  way  with  this  massive  global  action  against  poverty.  Every  effort 
collectively  can  make  a difference. 

From  all  of  us  at  Scarboro  Missions,  priests  and  lay  missioners,  we  wish 
you  our  dear  friend  and  benefactor  a very  faith-filled  and  blessed  Christmas. 

We  thank  you  for  your  generous  support  this  past  year  which  has  enabled  us  to 
continue  our  work  for  the  reign  of  God. 

As  co-workers  in  the  mission  of  Christ,  entering  the  New  Year,  may  we  ask 
you  to  keep  a special  place  in  your  prayers  as  we  prepare  for  our  next  General 
Chapter  meeting  in  June  2007.  Let  us  all  continue  to  live  our  mission  as  joyful 
and  faithful  servants  of  God's  love  and  justice,  in  a world  yearning  to  be  healed  > 
and  made  whole. 

Scarboro  Missions  General  Council 

\ 
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Christmas  | 
Appeal  i 

ENVELOPE  INSIDE  THIS  ISSUE  j 


You  are  our  partner  in  mission,  | 
walking  with  us  as  we  witness  | 
to  the  Gospel  overseas  and  in  | 
Canada.  Please  remember  us 
with  your  prayers  and 
financial  support  so  that  we 
may  continue  the  vital  work  of 
mission.  Thank  you! 


Volume  87,  Number  7 
November /December  2006 

Publisher:  Scarboio  Foreign  Mission  Society 

Editor /Designer:  Kathy  VanLoon 

The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  is  a Roman 
Catholic  missionary  community  involved  in 
mission  overseas  and  in  Canada.  Founded  in 
Canada  in  1918  by  Fr.  John  Fraser,  Scarboro's 
initial  purpose  was  to  train  and  send  missionary 
priests  to  China.  Forced  to  leave  China  after  the 
Second  World  War,  Scarboro  began  working  in 
the  Caribbean,  Asia  and  Latin  America. 

Scarboro  Missions  publishes  seven  issues  each 
year.  The  articles  published  represent  the  opinions 
of  the  authors  and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
official  position  of  the  Society.  Please  address  all 
inquiries  to:  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  ON,  MIM  1M4.  Tel:  (416)  261-7135; 
Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815;  Fax:  (416)  261-0820; 

Email: Genera/:  info@scarboromissions.ca 

Magazine:  sfmmag@scarboromissions.ca 
Subscriptions:  mid@scarboromissions.ca 

Subscriptions:  1 yr/$8;  2 yrs/$15;  3 yrs/$22 

Printed  in  Canada  and  mailed  (Publication  Mail 
Registration  Number  9984)  from  Toronto  East 
L.P.P.,  Scarborough,  On.  Return  postage 
guaranteed.  ISSN  0700-6802 

Cover:  Malawi,  Africa 

Credit:  John  Carten,  SFM 

Quote:  Make  Poverty  History  vigil  (Cafod) 

www.scarboromissions.ca 


> rovuUng  yourself 
Income  for  life, 
'Scarboro  Missions 
on  its  work 


CHARITablf 


To  obtain  a quote,  or  to  order  our  Gift 

Annuity  brochure  explaining  more  about  Scarboro  Missions 
Gift  Annuities, 

contact:  Scarboro  Missions — Treasurer,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  ON,  MIM  1M4,  Ph:  416-261-7135,  Ext.  235; 
Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815;  Email:  to@scarboromissions.ca 
or  visit  our  website:  www.scarboromissions.ca 


GIFT  ANNUITIES 

Helping  Scarboro  Missions 
to  continue  its  work 

Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Annuities  help  us  to 
continue  the  work  of  mission,  and  they  pro- 
vide you  with  a very  good  rate  of  income 
for  life.  Our  Gift  Annuities  start  at  5.85% 
and,  depending  on  your  age,  can  give  as 
much  as  10%  a year  for  life.  Your 
payments  could  be  up  to  100%  tax  free. 


ORDER  EXTRA  COPIES  OF  THIS  CALENDAR 

Order  additional  copies  of  this  calendar  to  give  as  a 
Christmas  gift  to  members  of  your  parish  or  school; 
or  to  friends  and  loved  ones. 

1 to  99  copies  @ $1.00  each 
100  to  199  copies  @ $ .90  each  POSTAGE 

200  to  299  copies  @ $ .80  each  EXTRA 

Over  300  copies  @ $ .70  each 
Contact  us  with  your  order  today  for  quick  delivery! 

You  will  receive  an  invoice  with  your  shipment. 


y 


Gift  subscriptions 


This  Christmas  give  the  gift  of  Scarboro  Missions  magazine. 
In  it  we  share  our  experience  of  God's  presence  in 
the  world,  in  the  beauty  of  other  cultures  and 
peoples,  in  the  thirst  for  a just  and  peaceful 
world,  in  the  dignity  of  all  creation. 

1 year  sub:  $ 8.00  ISSUES  PLUS 

2 year  sub:  $15.00  jHE  CALENDAR 

3 year  sub:  $22.00 

Overseas  subscriptions 
please  add  $5.00  to  help  with 
postage  costs.  Thank  you! 


Contact  Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON, 

MIM  1M4.  Tel:  416-261-7135;  Toll-free:  1-800-260-4815; 
Fax:  416-261-0820;  Email:  mid@scarboromissions.ca 
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SATURDAY 

CO 

CD 

17 

• St.  Patrick's  Day 

24 

• Archbishop  Oscar  Romero 
martyred  (El  Salvador,  198( 

CO 

FRIDAY 

2 

• World  Day  of  Prayer 
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CO 

THURSDAY 

8 

• International  Women's  Day 

LO 

22 

• World  Water  Day 
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WEDNESDAY 

April 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
8 9 10  11  12  13  14 
15  16  17  18  19  20  21 
22  23  24  25  26  27  28 
29  30 
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28 

t 

TUESDAY 

February 

1 2 3 
4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28 

CO 

CO 

CNI 
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MONDAY 

Meeting  the  Millennium 
Development  Goals  (MDG)  tar- 
gets on  health,  education,  water 
and  sanitation  would  require  an 
extra  $47  billion  a year,  com- 
pared with  annual  global  military 
spending  of  $1  trillion. 

(Oxfam:  www.oxfam.ca) 
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19  • 

• St.  Joseph  (patron  of 
Canada) 
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SUNDAY 

4 

• 2nd  Sunday  of  Lent 

11 

• 3rd  Sunday  of  Lent 

18 

• 4th  Sunday  of  Lent 

25 

• 5th  Sunday  of  Lent 

• Third  World  Solidarity  Day 
(Canadian  Catholic 
Organization  for 
Development  & Peace:  ) 

• Our  Lady's  Missionaries 
founded  (1949) 
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SATURDAY 

7 

• Holy  Saturday 

21 

• Ridvan  (Baha'u’llah, 
founder  of  the  Baha'i  faith 
announces  his  mission: 

12  days) 
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FRIDAY 

6 

• Good  Friday,  The  Crucifixion 
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CM 
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THURSDAY 

5 

• Holy  Thursday,  The  Last  Supper 
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CM 

Even  with  the  promises  made  in 
2005  at  the  G8  Summit  in 
Gleneagles,  by  2010  rich  coun- 
tries will  only  be  giving  0.36%  of 
their  income  in  aid — the  same 
proportion  as  in  1987.  (Oxfam) 
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25 

• St.  Mark  the  Evangelist 

May 

1 2 3 4 5 
6 7 8 9 10  11  12 
13  14  15  16  17  18  19 
20  21  22  23  24  25  26 
27  28  29  30  31 

TUESDAY 

3 

• Passover  (celebrates 
deliverance  of  Jews  from 
slavery  in  Egypt;  8 days) 

17  • 

• Bl.  Kateri  Tekakwitha 
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1 2 3 
4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
18  19  20  21  22  23  24 
25  26  27  28  29  30  31 
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• Easter  Monday 
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SUNDAY 

1 

• Palm  Sunday 

8 

• Easter  Sunday 
The  Resurrection 

15 

•2nd  Sunday  of  Easter 
• Yom  Hashoah  (remembers 
the  six  million  Jews  who 
died  during  Holocaust) 

22 

• 3rd  Sunday  of  Easter 

29 

• 4th  Sunday  of  Easter 

• World  Day  of  Prayer 
for  Vocations 

• St.  Catherine  of  Siena 
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SATURDAY 

LO 

CNJ 

CD 

CO 

CNI 

FRIDAY 

CO 

LO 

CNI 

THURSDAY 

3 

• Sts.  Philip  and  James, 
Apostles 

r-- 

CNJ 

31 

• The  Visitation  of  Mary 

WEDNESDAY 

2 

• Wesak  (celebrates  Buddha's 
birth,  enlightenment,  and 
final  demise) 
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30 

• St.  Joan  of  Arc 

TUESDAY 

1 

• St.  Joseph  the  Worker 
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MONDAY 

June 

1 2 

3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
10  1112  13  14  15  16 
17  18  19  20  21  22  23 
24  25  26  27  28  29  30 

21 

• Victoria  Day  (Canada) 
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SUNDAY 

April 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
8 9 10  11  12  13  14 
15  16  17  18  19  20  21 
22  23  24  25  26  27  28 
29  30 

6 

• 5th  Sunday  of  Easter 

13 

• 6th  Sunday  of  Easter 

• Mother's  Day 

20 

• Ascension  Sunday 

27 

• Pentecost  Sunday 
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SATURDAY 

4 

• St.  John  Vianney 
(patron  of  priests) 

oo 

LO 

C\J 

Almost  30%  of  aid  money 
is  tied  to  an  obligation  to 
buy  goods  and  services 
from  the  donor  country. 
(Oxfam) 

FRIDAY 
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10 

• St.  Lawrence 

24 

• St.  Bartholomew  the  Apostle 
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THURSDAY 

04 

CT> 

CO 

23 

• St.  Rose  of  Lima 
(patroness  of  South  America) 

CO 

WEDNESDAY 

1 

• St.  Alphonsus  Liguori 

8 

• St.  Dominic 

15 

• Assumption  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary 

CNJ 

CNI 

29 

• Beheading  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist 

TUESDAY 

September 

1 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
9 10  11  12  13  14  15 
16  17  18  19  20  21  22 
23  24  25  26  27  28  29 
30 
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• St.  Maximilian  Koibe 
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28 

• St.  Augustine 

MONDAY 

July 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
8 9 10  11  12  13  14 
15  16  17  18  1920  21 
22  23  24  25  26  27  28 
29  30  31 
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• Transfiguration 

• Hiroshima  Day  (1945) 
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SATURDAY 

8 

• Birth  of  Mary 

15 

• Our  Lady  of  Sorrows 

22 

• Yom  Kippur 

(Jewish  Day  of  Atonement) 

CD 

C\l 

FRIDAY 

October 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
7 8 9 10  11  12  13 
14  15  16  17  18  19  20 
21  22  23  24  25  26  27 
28  29  30  31 

14 

• Triumph  of  the  Cross 

21 

• St.  Matthew,  Apostle  and 
Evangelist 

CO 

Cvl 

THURSDAY 

August 

12  3 4 
5 6 7 8 9 10  11 
12  13  14  15  16  17  18 
19  20  21  22  23  24  25 
26  27  28  29  30  31 

CO 

13 

• Ramadhan  (Islamic  month 
of  fasting  begins) 

20 

• Sts.  Andrew  Kim  Taegon, 

Paul  Chong  Hasang  and 
companions  (Korean  martyrs) 

27 

• St.  Vincent  de  Paul 

TUESDAY  WEDNESDAY 

“Poverty  is  the  worst  form  of  violence.” 

Mahatma  Gandhi 

Responding  to  global  anti-poverty  pressure,  in  July  2005  the  G8 
Summit  cancelled  the  debt  of  Zambia  and  1 7 of  the  poorest  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  although  many  more  debt-ridden  nations  remain 
and  debt  relief  continues  to  come  with  harmful  economic  strings 
attached.  These  include  privatizing  basic  public  services  and  cutting 
health  and  education  spending,  which  in  turn  exacerbate  poverty. 
(Jubilee  USA  Network:  jubileeusa.org) 
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12 

• Rosh  Hashanah 
(Jewish  New  Year;  2 days) 

CD 

26 

• Canadian  martyrs,  Sts.  John 
de  Brebeuf,  Isaac  Jogues  and 
companions,  Jesuits 
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MONDAY 

^ S'if 
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• Global  White  Band  Days 
(to  October  17),  Global 
Call  to  Action 

www.makepovertyhlstory.ca 
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SATURDAY 

3 

• St.  Martin  de  Porres  (Peru' 

C\l 

FRIDAY 

2 

• All  Souls 

9 • 

• Scarboro  Missions  Founder’s 
Day 

• Diwali  (Hindu  Festival 
of  Lights) 
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• S.  Andrew  the  Apostle 
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• Solemnity  of  All  Saints 
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• Birth  of  Baha'u'llah, 
founder  of  the  Baha'i  faith 
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• Remembrance  Day 
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• Christ  the  King 
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• Immaculate  Conception 
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• Holy  Innocents,  Martyrs 

THURSDAY 

November 

1 2 3 
4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
11  12  13  14  15  16  17 
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27 

• St.  John,  Apostle 
and  Evangelist 

WEDNESDAY 

5 

• Hanukkah  (Jewish 
Festival  of  Lights;  8 days) 

12 

• Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe 
(Mexico) 

<y^ 

26 

• St.  Stephen,  First  Martyr 

• Boxing  Day 

(0 

oo 

25 

• Christmas 

3 

• St.  Francis  Xavier  (patron 
of  Scarboro  Missions) 
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CO 

SUNDAY 

2 

• 1st  Sunday  of  Advent 
(Cycle  A) 

• Srs.  M.  Clark,  1.  Ford, 

D.  Kazel  and  lay  missioner 
J.  Donovan,  martyred 
(El  Salvador,  1980) 

9 • 

• 2nd  Sunday  of  Advent 

16 

• 3rd  Sunday  of  Advent 

9^^ 

X ^ • 4th  Sunday 

" of  Advent 

• Padre  Montesinos’  Advent 
Sermon  (1511) 

30 

\J\J  ' Feast  of  the 

Holy  Family 
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I 

Is  it  time  to  use  your  gifts  and  experi-  ! 
ence  to  witness  to  God’s  love,  justice  and  ■ 
peace  for  the  world?  Do  you  think  you  ’ 
hear  the  call  to  serve  as  a lay  or  priest 
missioner? 

■j 

We  invite  you  to  consider  joining  us.  I 
We  are  a society  of  Catholic  priests  and 
lay  missioners  who  celebrate  God’s  pres- 
ence as  we  live  humbly  and  serve  among 
people  of  all  faiths,  cultures  and  traditions. 

We  will  challenge  you  to  put  out  into  the 
deep  with  us.  Serving  in  faith  and  guided 
by  the  Spirit,  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  be  an  instrument  of  the  reign  of  God  in 
a mission  worthy  of  a lifetime. 


Photo:  Phil  (far  left)  and  her  brother,  friends  of  ■ 
Scarboro  lay  missioners  Ray  and  Beverley  Vantomm^ 
welcome  them  to  their  village  and  present  them  with* 
a gift,  as  is  the  custom  for  visitors,  of  ground  nuts.  1 
Beverley's  first  student  studying  to  be  a mental  health 
worker,  Phil  now  works  at  the  Rehabilitation  Centre  I 
at  St.  John  of  God  Community  Services. 

Malawi,  Africa.  :|i 


Yes,  I'm  interested  in  learning  more  about  being  a Scarboro  missioner. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  program:  EH  MISSIONARY  Priesthood  EH  Laity  In  Mission 


Name  Email: 


Address 

City 

Province 

Postal  Code 

- 

Complete  and  mail  coupon  to: 

Mission  Preparation,  Scarboro  Missions 
2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  On,  MIM  1M4. 

Website:  www.scarboromissions.ca 


Or  call:  416-261-7135 

Toll  free:  1-800-260-4815 

Priesthood/Fr.  Mike  Traher: 

mtraher@scarboromissions.ca 

Lay  Mission  Office/John  & Jean  Macinnis: 

lmocoord@scarboromissions.ca 


V' 


